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ANATOMICAL DESCRIPTIONS, - ; 
illuſtrated with Cc U TS, 
The San and accounting foe the Vario 
DisonxpzExs of theſe uſeful NOISE 
AS ALSO 


Rules relating to the Choice and Management of 
onsks of all Kinds, and uſeful Directions how to 


avoid. being impoſed upon by Jock IIS. — 
Wherein ſome Errors of FoxmzR WrTERs ae fs 
— rrors o po ar RY i 
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Farrier at Ringwood, Hants. | TY 
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be moſt effetual in the cure of diſeaſes | 


in Horſes, and which I have uſed with 


graph ſupcaſs;, and hy n 


eek publication, I ; Sk fac reaſon « to 


hope 1055 my labours, which 2 bi- 
Pl d to my f 


therto been ; 
this. neighbourhood, will be more gene 
rally extended, and. 3 
nen EE 


. r ſhould be 10 + 
offering you'a Work ſo unworthy" your | 
protection; and indeed, 1 ſhould not 
have preſumed to requeſt your eneou- 
nagement pf this performance, was L h 
well aſſured that) your great goodneſs =" 
condeſcenſion would gt what might 
be. impextineat_in me to ask; and chat 
any tabje >. howeyer 1 75 iF well 
and honeſtly - intended, Mauld not be 
guerlooked, or deſpiſed by thoſe who 


RO 
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arge rte. 
are fond of ihptovements, and are fon 
to encourage every gs: of ery 
by, 9 OY ae 5 ; hos e re 
2% Ws 3 4 5. <0 2: 74935908 # 85 
These confderatidit :lnced me 905 pre- 45 
fix your name to this performance, which 
1 moſt humbly ſubmit to your known 
candour and judgement. Jour accep- 
tance of this work will incline the world 
to give it a more favourable reception, 
than I could otherwiſe expect, and induce 
the publick toi think it has ſome little 
ſhare of merit, beſides an of WER 
hooeftIncentlo 997 


nett "he 75 | F A1 PAP 


The aut Aile of a Dedication ele 
ill ſuit one who cannot do juſtice to the 
character he would draw. Deceney, 
therefore, as well as Inability, hinders me 
from ſaying any thing on the ſubj ject of 
your rann worth, in the lan guage of 
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HE pe ie op 8 
been many years in the practice of 
| Parriery, and acquired reputation by his ſuc- 
| ceſs in curing the various Diſeaſes of Horſes, 

ſeveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood folicit- 
ed him to publiſh his method of curez and 
in order to engage him in the undertaking, a 
phyſician of eminence offered to reviſe his copy, 
and prepare it for the preſs. Theſe (with a 
conſideration of the benefit mankind might re- 

ceive from his labours) were the motives which 
induced him to commence author, and to un- 
dertake a taſk that people in his ſphere of life 
may be perhaps thought little able to perform. 
Let that however be determined by the work 
itſelf and -by the benefit mankind may here- 
after receive, by adhering to the precepts and 
medicines here recommended. 

His friend the phyſician has not only per- 
formed his promiſe, but greatly exceeded it by 
adding ſuch a juſt theory of Farriery, as will 
Probably throw great light on the art, and lead 

men to a more rational practice; he has can- 
| 5 : idly, 


' — 


| PREFACE. / 


didly, though at the ſame time very tenderly, . 
pointed out the errors of other writers on this 
_ ſubject, and has alſo explained the er of 
ſome of the medicines, and anima ; 

the doſes of others, and the nature and quality 
of the drugs. 

Both our the and his friend have Men 
intent on eſtabliſhing ſuch a ſyſtem of Farriery, 
as might in all reſpects be depended on. They 
have excluded therefore ſuch co conjectures as are 
the children of fancy; all their precepts and 
preſcriptions being founded on practice an 
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well made, he is faid to 
* have: 2 as pr ad | forehead 18 often OY 
"the br The two hollows above the « eyes, w 


are moſt. remarkable f in old horſes, are termed the 
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2 forehead, the for.” The back part of the head, 
where it joins to the neck, is the pol: and 
. junQure of the head and neck, the aſe or ſetting 
on of the bead. The lips, with the tip of the noſe, 
form the muzzle. The place on the inſide of the 
mouth where the tongue lies, is the charnet. The 
fleſhy rows that run acroſs the upper part of 

mouth, and are very remarkable in young horſes, 
-* We called the bars. The top of the ſhoulder blades, 
and higheſt part of the ſpine, at the ſetting on of 
the neck, is the withers; and from the top of this 
a horſe is meaſured to know his ſize. From the 
withers to the hind part of the back, are the reins. 
Next the reins are the Joins * though ſome call the 
whole extent, from the withers to, the croup, the 

. reins, The extremity of the reins, aboye the hips, 
to the tail, is called the croup. The part where 
the crupper lies is the channel; and the tail is the 

dock or runt. The finking of the back, if any, is 

: named the ſway. | 

The hinder part of the belly next the genitals, 
is called the fan, which reaches from the ſmall 
. 2 to the haunches. The looſe ſkin which covers 
© the yard, is the ſheath. The belly reaches from the 
. briſket to the ſheath. . The point from the withers 
to the top joint of the high, incloſing the whole 
© breaſt on both ſides, is called the ſhoulder. The 
UE bes or arms begin. from the Wade and 
the hind part pointing towards the briſket, is 
te how. The middle joint is the knee, to which 
tthe fore leg or arm reaches. The extent from the 
nee to the paſtern, is called the ſhank; and the 
| ſtrong tendon behind the ſhank, which is inſerted 
into the heel, is termed the back new. The place 
e where 
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. ſhank joins the paſtern, is diſtinguiſhed 
r e or Rath Joint. The paſtern reaches 
part-of this N to the foot, and 

Hos a joint b middle to facilitate the motion of 
the * which diſtinguiſhes it into two pacts, the 
great paſtern, next the ſhank,” and the leer, next 
the foot. The joining of this auſt with: the foot, 
5s called the ch ee 5 

The hoof is by ſome called the them but moſt 

commonly the coffin, becauſe it incloſes the bone 
of the foo: The tender part of the hoof next the 


heel, has the name of the Truſb; ; and the ball of the 
foot, the frog. Tho ſome give the ſame denomi- 


nation to both; and the fruſh or frog riſes from the 
middle of the foot, and reaches to the heel. The 
foal is that horny part which covers the reſt of the 
bottom of the foot, and adheres to the verge of 
the hoof, where nails are driven when a horſe 3 1s 


ſhod. The fides meeting'on the heel, are called 
the arters..;; . 


The baunches begin at che two bones of the back 


part of a horſe; which incloſe the loins, and deſcend 


to the bam or bock, or hough. The /tifie is the | 


knee an of a horſe, ſeated in the middle joint of 


the ; and is outwardly that part which. ſets 
out from the thigh towards ele, The thigh 
or guaſcoin begins at the: ſtifle; and reaches to the 


bending of the ham or hock. The ham or hock is 


the bending of the hind leg, and the round knob 


behind is called the bee} of the lock, in which the 


great maſtet ſine w is inſerted. The ſmall of the 
hind leg has the name of the inſtep. The paſterns 
and feet are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner as in 
the fore legs, and — 32 other ee 1555 1 
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fide of a horſe which we ap 
him, is called the near-fige; and the other the off 

Hence come the terms of near: ſoor and 
N. the 7 ar EAT. and ſo of 
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AGE of a | TOR SE. 


HE age of a horſe pe eee 

ous manners; and cis is a ee euere that 
n to be well conſidered, that ydu may not be 
deceived in the purchaſe of a horſe: not only be- 
cauſe a young horſe is more ſerviceable than one 
that is old, and is much more fit for any kind of 
uſe; but becauſe it is neceffary to adapt the re- 
medies to his age; for What is proper for a young 
horſe, is not always anon to Mar vr w ne in 


rs. 
y om the tenth. 


This EE e is 2 
"Now the firſt —— at a ere four; two 


above, and two below, — are called the foal- 
teeth; which may be readily diſtinguiſhed from 

others by their whiteneſs. There are others which 

1 out afterwards, till they are twelve in num 

ber; that is, fix above, and fix below. When a 
Keck is between two years and a half and” three 
years old, he caſts four of theſe'teeth,>two: e 
and two below. Theſe are called nippers 
therers, and are much ſtron _or Joes 7 yon 

"the foal-teeth. Withutheſe = nips "hep ca 
4 "and * the hay * = rack. 2 
com- 
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50 
compleat, a horſe is three. years old; ſome ay 
three years and a half. 


Wen be is about. four, he caſts again two 


above, and two below ; one on each fide the nip- 


pers or middle teeth. 80 that now he has no 
foal- teeth remaining but the corner teeth; and 
hence you may judge he is about four years old. 
The tuſks appear next after theſe, and 3 
before; but do not ſucceed the caſting of teeth as 
the former. They are a little . $4 like the 
tuſks of other animals; and in young horſes they 
have a ſharp edge all round the top, and on both 
ſides, the, inde being a little hollow. Thoſe below 


come out before thoſe in the upper jaw, 


In the war time, when dealers want to ſell their 
b they endeavour to make them ſeem older, 
by pulling out their foal-teeth before their time; 

in this caſe, the tuſks will not appear ſo ſoon after 
they would otherwiſe have done, 
Thetefore, the ſureſt way to know the age at this 
time, is from the tuſks, which at four years aq arg 
very ſmall. When all the colt teeth are caſt, and the 
corner teeth begin to ſnew themſelves, then the 
horſe gomes five ; Or rather, in the ſpring before 
he is five, the corner teeth begin to a juſt 
equal with the a and arg filled wi fleſh in 
the middle; | 

From. fives ta 820 ad: half, tho corner teeth 
remain hollow Within, and are not quite filled 
up till the horſe is fix, and then the toath bey 
comes almoſt flat, and is equal, as well on bs 
inſide as gutſide; whereas before this time, that 
is, a little after five, it did gat riſe above the gums = 


3 „ . 0M | 
e 
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6 Bow 10 determine the Ren of a Hons: 
and a half, they are about a quarter of an inch. 
high, and when he is full fix, near half an inch. 

When a horſe is fix years old, you need only ex- 
amine the corner teeth and the tuſks.” The part of 
the corner teeth that had fleſhi in at firſt} turns to a 
browniſh ſpot, like the eye of à garden bean. At 
ſeven, the mark or ſpot becomes faint, and of a 
lighter colour; likewiſe the tooth becomes more 
even. At eight, it quite diſappears ;' though ſome- 
times there raids ſomewhat of it two or three 
years more; which may deceive the unſkilful. A 
horſe that feeds upon dry meat only, will appear 
more old than one that is often at graſs, becauſe 
the teeth are more worn away by the former. 

The longer the corner teeth are, the older is 
the horſe; and, what is worthy notice, they are 
apt to be foul or turn yellow. When the mark 
is gone, if you touch the tuſk in the upper jaw 
with your finger, and find it worn away and equal 
with the palate, you may certainly judge the horſe 
is ten years old at leaſt. The ſame may be con- 
cluded when the tuſks in the lower jaw are long, 
round, blunt and fou. 

When the flanks of a horſe are much funk: the 
feet broken and ſpoiled, the pace bad, and the 
eye- pits very hollow, you may certainly conclude 
the horſe is very old. His gums are likewiſe worn 
away, and leave the teeth long and naked, which 
are either yellow or brown. The bars of the 
mouth are lean, dry and ſmooth, with little or no 
. riſing, Black horſes are apt to grow! gray over 
their.eye-brows, and very often over a part 
of the face. All horſes, when very old, fink 
more or leſs in their backs, their; joints grow —_ 
S | SI : and. 


Of the ProeeR TIES of a g Hor. 
and their knees and hocks bend, inſomuch that 
they are apt to trip and Wundt in Seins down: a 
hill * * ſmall ent-, 12 6 e 


| dare saga 5 
L Of the ProyeRT IRS of 7 good Hors. - | 
; 


＋ \HERE i is no man, tho never ſo well verſed - 
in the knowledge of a horſe, that is able to 
: diſtinguiſh all their faults; at the firſt view. Some 
ö things ſtand in need of examination more than once, 
, — there may be very angel miſtakes com- 
mitte 0 ; 
The thi ghs and legs Should * clown! nd _ 3 
from every kind of blemiſh, The knees ſhould be 
ſtraight, not bending : the ſhin and ſhank thin: the 
back-finews ſtrong, and well braced. The finews. - / 
and the bone ſhould be evidently diſtinct, in ſuch a 
manner, as to make the legs appear thin and lathy, 
not full and round. The paſtern joints ſhould be 
free from diſorders of all kinds, never large and 
round, for then they may juſtly be ſuſpected. Nor 
5 muſt 8 be any ſwelling near the coronet. The 
a hocks ſhould be —ç and dry, not puffed up with 
e | wind; which you may know by laying your fin- 
" ger upon it, for the ſwelling will * change. 
h 
© 


its place. | V1 
With regard to the hoof, the coronet. ſhould he: \ 4. 
” equally thick, the horn ſhining and greyiſh. When 
ir the horn is white, it is a ſign of a bad foot, that . 
rt will wear out in a ſhort time. A thin, weak ſont e 
k that is, when the horn is thin, is liable to be ſpoil- 
f. ed in ſhoeing, and by travelling hard on ſtony 
d 5 B 4 grounds, 


8 -» Of the Pao ERTIES a gun Hons... 
| ade dro ts in hot ſeaſons,” and by 
= . winter. The thinneſs of 
the horn will beſt a when the ſhoe is taben 
off; for the verge all round the foal will appear 
thin, and the horſe will wince at the leaſt touch 
of the pincers. But as this is generally not per- 
mitted, you may conclude the fame hen the ſhoe 
nails are driven high to take ſufficient hold. The 
heel and frog likewiſe often are v ar of br bade 
touch, and ſometimes one po the heel will 
ſtand higher than the r — 

A ſtrong foot-has the — the hook very 4. 
ſtinct, running in a ſtraight line from the coronet 
to the toe, like the grain of wood. Some ſuch 
feet will laſt very well, if care be taken to keep 
them moiſt and Plable: : yet if they are neglected 
when the horſe travels much, eſpecially on ſtoffy | 

grounds, or when he ſtands long in a hot, dry ſtable, - 

8 will be apt to go — — lame, when chere 
is no apparent defect in the foot. This happens 
—_— the foot being r wh the ben SORE" 
he 
. The. Seneſt ae atteriing ry A 

ſtrong foot, is its being ſubject to refts and fiſſures, 

which cleave the hoof quite through, ſometimes 
from the coronet down to the bottom. Theſe clefts 
being for the moſt part in the quarter, ſeldom ad- 
mit of any other remedy, than oxtirpatid) che 
Vbole piece that lies next the heel. 


A narrow heel is likewiſe a defect; though ſome 


. horſes feet are tolerably good when their heels are 


narrow, unleſs the foot is hot. When the heel is 
not above two fingers in breadth, the foot is bad. 
n on feet * be Al; an equal ſize, and not 
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> 
F 
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4 


be * hoof lric6t; che (al firm, and the 
: frog i 1 2 rotten; or fleſhy, the horſe will . 
then. endure the roads tolerably well. But when , 

it is lixe an oiſter, with many tings or wrinkles, at 


the ſame time that the foal is oft, and tlie 


frog. 


fleſhy and f gy, it is a very great fault 1 


The heet ſhould neither be too high nor too 
low. A high heel cauſes a horſe ; to trip and 
ſtumble often, and to go unſteadily. And low-. 
heel'd horſes, witn very long, yielding paſterns, 
are very apt to have their heels PR es away on 


a journey. 


"When the foot is too large in proportion to the 
reſt 'of the body, though 1500 in other reſpect, 
ſach'a horſe,” at beſt, will be weak and heavy, as 


well as unapt for briſk, vigorous actions. 


-The hind legs owl be fie om ths fats de- | 


| Qs as the fore legs. 


be bend of A horſe ſhould be alt, at Kat 


not too long nor too large, rather lean than fleſhy. | 


The ears ſhould be ſmall, erect, thin, ſprightly, 
and pointed. His forchead or brow Fn d be 
neither too broad nor too flat, with a ſtar or ſnip. 
fog noſe ſhould riſe a little, and be well 3 
is noſttils wide, and then he will breathe more, 
freely. His muzzle ſhould be ſmall, and his mouth 
Qhould neither be too deep nor too ſhallow, His 
jaws ſhould be thin and ſufficiently wide, not ap- 
2 too near together at the throat, nor toe 
h upwards towards the onſet, that he may have 
Relent room to carry his head in an caly,. grace» 


100 poſture. The eyes ? thoald be of a middle ſize, 


bright, lively, and full of fire. "The eyes are the 
7 index 


* * 


index of the mind, and n in a 


croffing their le 171 are apt to cut; likewife in gal- 
bj 


10 ann a 
mea - 
ſure, his inclination, lin ſſions, and indiſpoſitions. 
The tongue ſhould be ſmall, that it — not be 
too much preſſed by the, bit. The Bars ſhould . 
be ſharp, ridged and lean, and then he will be 
more eaſily, governed by the bridle. It is a 


| fign when a horſe has his mouth fall of white oor 5 


for it ſhows that he will not eaſily be overheated, 


The neck ſhould be arched [TE the middle, 


ariſing by a beautiful gradation out of his breaſt. 


and ſhoulders, diminiſhing as it approaches: to- 
wards the head; the muſcles ſhould be diſtin, 


and not too full of fleſh. But this is no fanlt in 


mares, becauſe their necks are commonly too fine 
and ſlender. The hair of the mane ſhould be 


long, thin, and fine; if it be a little frizled, ſo 


much the better. 

His ſhoulders ſhould be thin from the withers, 
and pretty long and well. raiſed, with a gradual. 
inlargement from thence. downward, ſo as to ren- 
der his boſom or breaſt neither too narrow nor too 
groſs. A thick ſhouldered horſe is not only diſ- 
. gag to the rider, but he ſooner tires, and 

trips or ſtumbles every minute; eſpecially if he. 
has a thick, large neck at the ſame time. 

When the breaſts of horſes are ſo narrow, that 
their fore thighs almoſt touch, they are worth 
little ; for they have a weak fore hand, and b 


loping they are ſubject to fall A horſe of a middle 
fize ſhould have the diſtance of five or fix inches 
between his fore-thighs. And when he ſtands 
ſtraight upon his limbs, there ſhould be leſs di- 


ſtance between his feet than between his thighs 
near the ſhoulders, rs 


The 


ſmall; 
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The body or carcaſe ſhould be of a middling 
| ace in proportion to his bulk; for when it is too 
horſe is generally weak. His back 
ſhould ſink a 5 — withers; but the 
other part ſhould never be too low, but always 
ſtraight, unleſs as juſt mentioned. In this ca, he 
forehand will riſe very well. 

When the back of a horſe is higher behind than 
: before, he is apt to be pinched in his ſhoulders, 

is very unſightly, and generally weak. Beſides, 
it rendery the back - parts ſo heavy, that they gene- 
rally have an aukward gait, and move A A 
horſe ſhould be home-ribbed ; but the ſhort ribs 
ſhould not appproach too. near the haunches, for 
then he will not have room to fetch his breath. 
Thoſe that are open ribbed, are of a lax texture, 
are looſe in the flanks like a greyhound, and conſe- 
quently weak. Beſides, they are narrow over the 
chine, have little or no belly, are not fit for a ne 
z, and will carry no great weight. 

When a horſe's back is very ſhort in 
to his bulk, and yet otherwiſe well limb d, he 
will hold out well enough upon a journey; but he 
is flaw, and never makes a good 8 
When he is tall at the ſame time, with very long 
legs, he is worth little. His flanks ſhould not be 
hollow, but ſmooth and full: likewiſe his hind 
parts, or uppermoſt haunches, ſnould not be higher 
than his — and when his back is a little 
arched behind the ſaddle, it is a ſign of ſtrength, 
and a fitneſs far hunting as well as travelling. 
The Wind: ſhould never be overlooked in the 
| — — When he is broken-winded, 


Pp be after he js ſexen ot years old, and 
may; 


i 
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— n , when he ſtatids 
79 e; for he always pi them in 
day flow motion, and then drops them 
ſuddenly. * "When he is very bad, he has a violent 
cough, and 1 a conſtant work 
ing of the fundament. His noſtrils likewiſe work 
as in a fever; and yet he ee wa | 
abatement in his ap * | 

A thick winded ſe fetches: his breath often, 
and fornetimes rattles and:wheeſes. This may be 
always diſcovered by putting him to briſk exer- 
elſe. This defect is-ſometimes accidental, as — 
4 horſe is foggy or foul fed, or is newly brought 
home from à rank paſture, or has had a cold 
has injured his lungs. When it is natural, it may 
be owing to 2 Narrow cheſt, or when he is ribbed 
nnn W 0 | 

T need ſay chm e In this place, 
nor many other evident defects and diſeaſes, be- 
cauſe none but ignorant buyers can overlook: Baſes 
when any ſuch horſes are offered to ſale; 

The TEMPER of a horſe is a principal thing to 
be obſetved, but is not very readily known unleſs 
to ſuch as are greatly accuſtomed to their — 
However, there are ſigns by which their 
tions may be pretty well diſtinguiſhed; for a vici. 
ous hoy Soll lays his ears cloſe to his 
Tſhews the whites of his eyes, and looks ſullen and 
dogged. Some have a frowning look; and 
anger in their countenance, which may N 
diſcovered by thoſe who have had frequen 
3 of obſerving hem. They ſeem < 

a poſture of defence, holdi their heads 


= high, and advancing one r d 9 
; I JOTy 


* 1 
a 


KA. St 


* 
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forwards, which they reſt on their toe; as it 3” 
 prepering to Kiek the perſon that comes near, them. 
a horſe is very vicious, — — 10 jen 
to the Son that feeds him, 
eee nen., 
. -. However; rr va Sr GOES cd ak 
back their ears, but they have a pleaſan 
their eyes, and catch hold e se 
the ſame from a playful di ER 
A horſe that is fearful, and apt ſtart, oſten 
endangers the riders neck. Ra + urs. 14. 
dom vanquiſhed till he is old and uſcleG, or bar- 
d: by conſtant travelling, which renders all 
kinds of objects familiar, But this will be no ab- 
ſolute ſecurity, if any unuſual ee . 
This temper may readily be De by. his 
crouching, creeping 4, 
A bot, fretful bor ſe, is never able 83 any. 
WF venting, he is ſoon ſpent, and: unfit to perform 
. his-taſk... A long journey will depriye him of his 


4 = appear 8 only ft 


for the dogs. Long zeſt may reſtore. him ſo a8. to 
be able to undergo another. "Bat ſuch as theſe can 
be of no long duration; for they are liable fo 
many accidents and diſeaſes. A horſe of thy kind 
will diſcover his fretful temper as ſoon as h x” 
out of the ſtable, and will | not kee k off he 
= dull, heavy, flugzi-horſ 

a au eary, I 8 is 
hard to be whatever trieks may be made 


uſe oſ to put him in ſpirits. Some vs ſharp ſpurs, 
others —— him by the cracking of 
Lee eee ee ee 


; ms: But — ee SY 


< 
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hurry, without ooncealing his natural dad, | 
as a good judge will readiſy perceive. However, 


buch horſes as theſe will nnn, 


uſeful for ſome ſort of work. 
There are other horſes ke bs called TY 


biters. Theſe catch hold of the edge of the man- 
ger, ſuck in the air and gulp it don till they are 
ſometimes ready to burſt. This vice is readily diſ- 
covered, for he will do it openly in the ſtall; Like- 
wWiſe his fore- teeth will appear to be much worn; 

and if he has been long uſed to it, they will not 

meet in ſome places by the breadth of one's fin- 
Coach - horſes are much given to it, and can 
never be made to leave it off. Crib-biters are of 
little value, for they almoſt always look lean and 
jaded, with a ſtaring coat; they are unfit for men ; 


are ſubject to the gripes and other diſeaſes. 
Upon the whole, it is not ſufficient that every 


 fingle part of a horſe, when taken to pieces; ſhould 
de well formed, beautiful and free from-blemiſh, 
| but he ſhould make a good appearance when taken 
altogether, and every limb ſhould have a juſt ſym- 
metry and proportion with regard to all the reſt. 
When this is the caſe, little trifling defects are: of 

no moment, eſpecially when a horſe's motion are 
eaſy and graceful, and all his paces ſprightly, youu 
and regular. 
Ihe colours of left rſes are grealy diverſified; 30 but | 
the chief are the bay, the cheſnut, the brown, the 
black, the doppled grey, and the ſorrel. As for 
"the white, it is not an original colour, but proceeds 
from the grey, which turns ſooneſt to a white the 
lighter it is ; eſpecially if it has little or d wg 


mixture about the joints. 


A brigbr hay horſe has commonly a reddiſh. daſh; | 


| bis marie and — la black, with a-dark cr black 
- liſt down his back. He has a pleaſant agreeable 


ſhining aſpect. A dark bay horſe has his knees 
and paſterns almoſt always black. And ſome forts 
are black from their knees and hocks downward. 


Thoſe that have no liſt down their backs, are ge- | 


nerally black over their reins, which changes gra- 
dually from dark to light towards their belly and 
flanks. Bays in general are accounted a good co- 
lour, unleſs they meet with 10 bad nne 
they are very young. 
The hairs of cheſts coloured bo are at the 
points of à pale brown, the middle is dark, and 
the roots of a light colour. Wann; ehe 
very diſtinct an ent to and many 
hows their manes a very rs, the colour of 
their bodies, with but little white about their legs, 
and commonly no mark. Whereas the hair of 
the ſorrel is often compoſed of ſeveral colours in- 
| termixt, wherein the fox-colour-is generally 
dominant, with a good deal of white about 
legs and paſterns. Many have a large blaze, and 
others are quite bald all over the face, with manes 
and tails of a ſandy or flaxen colour. There are 
different degrees of both theſe colours. Some 
cheſnut horſes have manes and tails as light as the 
ſorrel, while the hair of their bodies is of a fal- 
low colour, ſtained with a kind of 2 beautiful 
cheſnut. 
The cheſnut horſe is e ee to the 
ſorrel, unleſs the former happens to be bald or 
coloured, or to have white legs: A ſorrel 


orie chat has much white about His limbs is apt 
to 


4 
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| i . Gita eee 


15 and 


0 de mote faulty in his feet, 1 
en a More .- 


ap. ep; 


Lare galoue. ES 4 . Sd | a | ; 
Ames mori light, and have. Achat always black 
manes and tdtls. "Their.joints-are-often.of a ruſty 
black. They te almoſt all of a lighter colour to- 
| . wards. their bellics and flanks than clewhere ;. and 
ſome atk light about their muzzles..!, Thaſe of this 
led, ate.accounted.much hand- 
ſomer man the . . i N #6 110 7 1801 
Horſes of a n black, that are well marked, 
not having tob much white, are io Mah efivem for 
"their bean. A ſtar ot blaze, or. White muzzle, 
- or one or more feet tipt with white, are thought 
to be rather better than thoſe that are entirely 
black; z-2s being generally leſs. ſtubborn, and of a 
farccter temper.. Black. "hacks that are browniſh 
on che flanks.and/ hips, With brown mugales, are 
called black browns, which.are generally of a good 
- conſtitution. :When their muzzles.are of a light- 
er colour, they are ſaid to be meally moythed, Thoſe 
that have a white. circle round 
their fundaments often white, and have the af 
lation of pigeon- cyed. Bays and cheſnuts are 
a ; 16 FN than large black horlgs of the Eogliſh 
Of greys, the dappied are necounted. the beſts 
£ The fihoer greys make a beautiful appearance, and 
often pr rove good; the iron- greys wit . 
, are —_ thought to be ſo hardy. 
gteys turn white in proceſs of time; but the light 
plain greys, and the-pigeon-coloured greys, ſooner 
than others; and the dappled grey laſt. The nut- 
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hen e 
or cheſnut, are ſaid to be 


. unt to⸗ 


ek. Whey there is a N 
nutmeg, renders chem of an aſpect agreeable. 
enough. Some of theſe roans look as if they were 

ed; and ſame as if milk was thrown on 
pr mas Some ſeem to be with 


— Some are exceedi = 
Strawberry-colowred horſes bro ac bene _ 
roan, but moſt reſemble the gorrel. : 
marked . 
without a mixture of the renn. When the bay is 
Hlended with it, he ſeems to be Gnctured Wi 
claret, and this is looked upon as u very high % 
Pour, but is not common. Cages Wy fort an 
out. to be good horſes. 
Thb dn, che fallow, and e e 
tor] have abit down their backs; and their manes 
[tails are black. The liſt of the dun and Jead- 
auler becomes Agne gradually, like the back of 
an cel; whenoe they are ad to be eel-· backed. 
Dum Hogſes are very ſeldom choſen, and yet they 
may be very uſeful for country farmers. The fal- 
ow 1 horſes are in higher 
eſteem, as well for beauty as uſe; eſpecially if 
"06 mazes end joints are black, as well as their 
ſnanes and tails; 5 theſe laſt of a lilver 
ns pro 


parts incline mand 15 


- but the white is more predominant than 


ack, and ſorme as if their had been 115 


Some horſes are 


», 
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when they are well matched, make a fine appear- 


ance as coach - horſe s. 


ä 
the ſtarling and the flea bitten: but theſe partake 


ol the colours already mentioned, 10 which they 


may be referred. Some again are finely, 2 
like ö or tygers, or deet, with gay colours, 
as yellow, red, Sc. with black; on Which account 
they are a great rarity, and are chiefſy put into the 
hands of great men on that account. Others are 
ſo ſtrangely bedaubed with a diſagreeable variety of 


odd colours, that they aie generally made ue 
* being fit for nothing elſ. 


The mars of a horſe are by ſome AHF ina 


ſuperſtitions; manner, being ſuppoſed to be lucky 
dor unlucky, or at leaſt to denote their- good or bad 
qualities. But this has no foundation in experi- 


ence. However, when a horſe is well marked he 
is certainly: more beautiful, and has more pright- 
lineſs and vivacity in his aſſece. 

The moſt common mark is a ſtar. "Andwhen 
the white deſcends. from thence pretty broad to- 


wards the noſe, it is called a blaze. When there 
is a ſmaller line proceeds from thence in the ſame 
manner, it is ſaid to be a ip: and; when the 
greateſt part of the horſe's face is covered with 
. white, he is ſaid to be bald. A ſtar is never beau- 


tiful unleſs it be of a moderate ſize ; nor is that 


face becoming which is all over white deſcending to 
the bottom of the cheeks. A ſnip ſhould. always 
be ſtrait, for when it is awry, it is diſagreeabſe. 
When ſtars or blazes are fringed with black hairs, 
as in ſome of the browns, they look pretty enough; 
but then their faces ſoon grow grey, Which gives 


E 3 them 


* 4 * 
4 - 
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them an old look. But it is otherwiſe with the 
greys and ſorrels, who generally have mw __ 
and'blazes fringed with their own colour. ! 
The marks on the 'feet and Ag & horſes FOOTY 
rally correſpond with thoſe on the face. Bald horſes 
have generally much white on their legs; and they 
are often all white. ' Horſes with large blazes are 
commonly marked in the ſame manner. Theſe are 


not unbecoming: but à horſe with little or no 
mark on his face, looks diſagreeably with white 


legs, elpecially when the vrhite riſes higher than 
the fetlock. A bald-faced horſe, or one that has 
a blaze, with his feet intirely of another colour, 
is thought to be badly marked. And ſo is a horſe 


that has both his near- feet white, as well as thoſe 


that has both the off- feet white, while the reſt are 


not marked at all. Some diſlike a horſe when the 


near-foot before is white, and the off-foot behind, 
and the contraty. , According to the common opi- 
nion, thoſe are beſt marked who have the near- 
foot, or both feet behind white; or when the near- 
foot, or both feet before are white > efpecially 
whew- the horſe has a radiated ſtar, or a ſmall : 
blaze on his face. 
When the white about the feet? ate in- 
dented with black, or any other colour towards 
the coronet, or when the Coronet is ſpotted like 


ermin, the feet are looked upon to be good,” When 
all the four legs are white, eſpecially if it riſes | 


above the knee, or hocks, and when the | 
and hoofs ire white likewiſe, it gives the horſe an 
ugly appearance, inclining too much to the pye- 
bald. For which reaſon, few gentlemen will 
_ to ride them, | 
©. 3 al Some 
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Some horſes that have ſli6rt hair, anti are fi 
coated, eſpecially thoſe that are ungelt Habe a mar 

like a ma Sometimes it is tound; and ſome - 
times long © natrow; like a feather, or an bar 
> round is often on the forchedd 3 


of barley 


Pale the ſhoulders and briſtet, 
„ When this mark is bn the neck; 
is placed immediately under the und 
Vien it is 
on both ſides the neck, ſo uruch the better an 
times are on the thigh; running down tow g 
the cock, been doin the ra. or 
in other places. pentral are altirbſt 
always the E quedith of = hos, fund 
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Of the ANATOMY « IL HORSE. 


$3 


HE body of « horſe, as well as Ant ef all 

other animals, is divided into S011 Ds and 
Fivins; which act upon each other. From this 
and performed. in 
a-diatarat? and due manner, the fevers] functions 
are produced, without which, an anial canndt 
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par divided into the finiler and fimple, and 


the membranous or cartil 
bin _ NG, whe fibres Wile Senn, © 
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ipes and veſſels, which ferye to contain the 
fluids and liquors, which ſerve f. for ſeveral 
= „ according, to their diſtin Tatures. All 
e veſſels have a general tendency to contrac- 
4 which brings their fides nearer together, and 
diminiſhes their diameter. This uali f 7's, the veſ⸗ 
ſels is 5 elaſticity, which 1 a prof 


that is, neither high nor he Rok 
has a influence in Feſt erving health, and 
ke off diſeaſes. : 


e ae 
confiftence ; for ſome are hard, as the bones and 


cartilages. Theſe ſerve to ſuſtain the other W | 
and give a firmneſs and attitude to the bod 


Ye 
ſoft parts are muſcles, Ain, bowels, &e. The cl 


or erganic. 


le fimilar parts are the fibres, the . 


the boxes, the ligaments, the muſcles, the tendons, 
the aponeuroſes, the glands, 
nerven a and the common teguments. 


the bloed-veſſels, the 


The fibres are long, flender threads of different 


kigds: Some ate ſoft, flexible, and a little ela- 


ſic or {| Theſe gre hollow like pi 

ſpungeous and fall of little cells, ſuch as 2 ner- 
vous and fleſhy fibres; others are more ſolid and 
flexible, with a ſtrong elaſticity or ſpring, ſuch as 


1 another 1 


3 Pray 
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A MEMBRANE is a flexible web of fibres, crofling 
each other in the ſame plane. Their fineneſs de- 
nds on that of the fibres, and their thickneſs on 
the number of theit ſeveral planes. When theſe 
cover the veſſels, they are called 7unics or | coats. 
Their uſe is to line the principal parts of the body, 
to conſtitute veins and e as well as to cover _ 
the bones. „ 
The Bongs ate the hardeſt parts 0 an animal 
body. The ſubſtance of the bone is a texture of 
ſolid fibres, differently diſpoſed according to the 
conformation of each bone. They are compoſed 
of three ſubſtances; the one is compat?, as the ex- 
ternal part of the bone; the other is cellular, as 
the extremities of the long bones; the third is re- 
ticular, and is formed of ſlender threads, which 
proceed from and croſs the ſpungeous ſubſtances. 
In the flat bones, as 2 Tkul e is no reticu- 
lar ſubſtance. ; 
The oily: ſubſtance in add FE of theſe e s 
led MARROW, as well as W in the cavities of 
the ng boss. Os 1 
The cARTILAGESOr RS TIES arewhite,ſmooth, 
poliſhed, ſupple, Elaſtic ſubſtances, without cavi- 
ties and marrow. They are harder than the other 
parts, but not ſo hard as bones. They cover the 
extremities of the bones at the joints, ſerving to 
ite them more cloſely, and to abate tlie friction. 
"Al the cartilages of the joints are covered n a 
membrane called PERICHONDRUM:. © 
The LIGAMENTS are white, fibrous; cem 
pacted ſubſtances, which are more ſupple and 
more pliant than the griſtles; are hard to © ack, 
and cannot be extended or ſtretched without great 


| diffi- 


has: and veins: The hm 
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a difficulty. They ſerve to tie the bones together, 
as well as to bound and preſerve certain parts. 


The MUSCLES are maſſes or bundles of reddiſſi 
fibres, and are covered with their own proper men- 
brane. The extremity of the 1 are gene- 
rally terminated with white, ſlender, compact 
fibres, which form a round body called a tendon. 
When they are dilated into a thin, flat, and broad 
kind of membrane, it is called an apopeurofis. 
The red, ſoft parts of the muſcle are commonly 
called fleſh. Their action conſiſts in contracting. 
the fibres. 1 

The o Aus are little bodies Wir by the tex⸗ 
ture of fibres of every kind, and are covered wich 
a membrane. Thoſe that ſeparate any fluid from 
the blood, as the kidneys, are called „ 
choſe that ſerve to perfect the lymph are termed 
conglabate: thus the glands of the Spie; arm- 


pits, &c. are conglobate glands. . 


With regard to the ron er SSELS, the ARTER 5 
and the vis. The arteries are elaſtie tubes Which | 


proceed from the heart, from whence they receive 


the blood, and convey it to all the parts of the body: 
The veins are only a e of the laſt diviſion 
of the arteries, and return the Tuperfluous blood to 
the heart. The arteries have two motions; the 
one of dilatation; called the diaftole ; the other of 
contraction, termed the Hole. Theſe oppoſite 
motions form the pulſe. The veins have no ſenſible 


motion; but they contain va/ves at certain diſtan- 


cen which hinder the blood from returning back. 
The Ly MPHATTC'VEssEts are divided into arte- 


phatrc arteries are ſmall 
tranſparent veſſels, Wen an aqueous fluid, 
* C4 called 
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called [mpha, to all the parts of the body. 
lymphatic veins are only à continuation of "cual iS 
teries of th ame mae, ee wol, the 
lympha back to the ; 
* The LACTEAL VESSELS ate 8 kind of ly genphatic | 
veins, becauſe tho they receive the d from the 
inteſtines, yet they are full of lympha when that 
fluid is abſent. 
The xnRvxs are white cylindrical cords, which . 
ed from the brain and ſpinal marrow. They 
8 a covering from a membrane of the brain, 
called the dura mater, and are diſtributed into all 
parts of the body, and convey a fluid called the 


animal ſpirits, which a are the l of motion 
and perception. 


The Abrpoen MEMBRANE is placed on the i in- 
ternal ſurface of the ſlein, and is a texture of 
fine membranous eaves, in which are an infinite 5 
number of cells filled with fat, which communi- 
cate with each other.. | 
| Ga the otitis of the hide. os lin. „ e Og 
[lH which ſerves for cloathing, defence and ornament. 

4 It lies thicker and ſmoother on et young horſes 

_ than the old. 

I The 5CARF-8K1N-asithe "peed cover of the 
4 hide, all over the body, through which the hair 
grows. This is the part that riſes in bladders after 
bliſtering or burning. It ſerves to defend the ner- 
vous papille from the immediate action of external 
bodies; whoſe ne wall: be too Ones 
without it. 


4 The 5x18 or Rib, 1 paring part of it 
4 properly called the fkin, is compoſed of membra- 
| nous, tendinous and nervous Aber, and is full of 


veſſels. 


3 the aliments by means 
N according as 


af the 
glands to dilute the food in chewings 
Pr . 
gullet: 


| without 3i-backaſs/i it ſu 


' e 6s let out into a vaſſol, as ſoon as 


7 
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veſſels, / On its external ſurface are ſmall glands, 
, whoſe excretory ducts open on the external 3 
face, and ſerve ta carry off the ſweat. On the 
outward. part are the gramidal papillæ 1 theſe are 
fmall eminences which are extremely ſenſible, 


0 000 


8 771 7 I 134 +3F++.5;y +, + * 99 


& * FLos, - , 5 ; 5 po 


I Ads, ws ace 19. end that humour 
contained in the ſolids which compoſe 


B 


the human body; the principal of which is the 
. Glogd. All the other fluids proceed from hence, 


except the chyle, from whence the blood itſelf is 
formed; L 


The cuy1s is a milk axtracted from 


ion. It is made 
Horſe's: Romach is 
ſtronger or. weaker, It conſiſts, of ſeveral fluids ; 
vor that is expirefied from de falival 


of the liquor 

frem ne — 

the ſtamuach g i of 

de joe fant and the fluide 

ceed from the ſmell inteſlines, 1 N N FM 
The 260 is. a fluid that» no animal. an be 


pports life and the ſtrength 
of the body; for hen the vellgls are emptied of 


it, all the operations af the mind and body ceaſa. 


W 


other 1 is fluid and ſerous. 

Some of the fluids Which are ſeparated Goa” 
the maſs of blood, are mixt with it again; ſuch 
as the fat, the fynovia, the animal Jprrits, &c. 
Some are pms.” entirely off, as the urine, the 
matter of inſenfible perſpiration, and ſweat. An- 

other ſort again are between both the former, part 
of which is thrown out, and part returns into the 
blood again ; ſuch as Ala US the Pancreatic & 
Juice, the ws &c. e 
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\H E vides of a horſe's el are ſeventeen % 


bone of the forehead: this in colts is divided by a 
ſuture or ſeam down the middle, which wears 
out in time. The two parietal or fide" bones: 
theſe are divided by a ſuture which reaches along 
the middle of the head, from the forehead to the 
noll bone ſeated on the hind part of the heed, 
All the bones of the head, except the te 
bones, are joined together by ſutures indented into 
each other, as in moſt animals. The temporal 
bones are united together by appoſitionz and to 
circumambient bones by a king of gummy ce- 
ment. They are thick and very hard in the middle 
and lower part, but are thinner above, eſpecially 
round their upper edges. The bones of the 

jaw are the wege - lile oy the jugu / bone, an 
the Wenn bone. The other eight belong tothe 


4 car, N 


- 


I 


parts, ef one is ee eu and the” : = 


in number; which are as follow: The 3 
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ear, four on each ſide, and form the organs of 1 


hearing. 5.4 

The wedge- like bone is; joined bale to the "= hy 
tal bone, and behind to te lower part of the oc- 
cipital or noll bone, making the bottom or baſis of 


the ſkull. The fieve-like bone divides the noſtrils, 
and gives a paſſage to the ſeveral nerves or veſſels 


which are ſubſervient to the ſenſes of ſeeing, hear- 

ing and ſmelling.” There are ſeveral cavities. in 

this bone filled up with ſpongy fleſh. - © | 
The upper jaw bone is joined to theſe,” and 12 


. 8 little provels, which forms a part of the orbit of 


. The cheek bone is part of this, anc has 
a hollow below the eye on each fide, which is 


divided by four: boney portions that open into the 


noſe. There is likewiſe a little hole on each fide, 


through which a pipe paſſes, to carry off the ſu- 
nous. moiſture from the glands at the inner 


corners of the eyes. When theſe are ſtopt, it oc- 
caſions the diſtemper called the aw. On the 
lower part are the ſockets of the teeth, which with 
the tuſks are twenty, vis. ſix fore teeth, and 


twelve 1 or double teeth, that! is, fix on 


| each fide. 


The lower j jaw is e * 18 aiticulated | 


into the lower part of the temporal bone. It is 
round and ſmooth on the lower edge, and hollow 


within, containing cells filled with marrow ; the 


| Ns ox ou is more ſolid. The ſockets of | 


the teeth are e ſame 1 in number-as i in the upper 


Several-blood-refſcls pals throaphtghe' Remaic] 


- the ſkull, and through holes: and perforations in 
. ſeveral parts of the {kull : theſe carry the blood to 


and 
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and from the brain and its membranes. There 
are likewiſe ſevera-paſlages for the nerves, allwhich 
are beft ſeen in the fkull of a horſe. 

here are ſeveral impreſſions a6d-forrows tn 
the infide of the bones of the ſkull, and which 
are made by the arteries of the dura mater, a meme 
brane that enwraps the brain. When the bones 
of the ſkull are quite N 
touch them; by which means a horſe's head is 
well defended againft - external injuries,” unleſs it 
enge eee. —— as extremely 

nes which are extreme 

Cai „ 

The bane of che tongue is like a Greek », and 
ſerves for the inſertion of the icy * 


tee fx, and the tail 
eighteen. — —— 
round and fmooth, with a hollownefs between 
them on each fide. The u oſt has a proceſs 
which is received into the d, and-gn which 
the head turns as on a hinge. The ſeventeen 
of che baek have very high ſpines, e on 
the withers, which rite arch-wiſe, and are united 
by a ſtrong ligament. The (pines are ſhorter along 
the withers, till they approach the loins, where 
| they riſe higher. But behind they are more level 
a3 they approach towards: the rump; All theſe 
have large holes, through which the marrow of 
the back Gy Goin the lady —— The 
bones of the tail are not perforated, _ 
CEN They are ſpungy, e . 


no common ſaw will | 


3 Aun rouv of 4 Hozves 29 
| They are largeſt at BR 
a pdt they end in a point. 
| 122 eee Joc 282 each ſide, 
like an are united at one vnd to che 
per part of the breaſt bone by little heads 2 
enter into the cavities, and to the uppermoſt vac 
bone of the back. They ſerve to ſapport tho blade» 
bones, and to keep them from dliding forward, 

The ils are diſtinguiſhed into the true and falſe, 
and are 34 im number. The trae are aeareſt the 
ſhoulders, and are. nine in number on each fide, 
which are joined to the tack · bones of the back. — 
baſtard or falſe ribs are eight vn each ſide: 
not ſo hard and ſtrong as the true dib, —— 
ſhorter as they approach towards the flanks ; 
are all thick towards the back, but thin and dat.on 
theviher end. When the xibs are large in compaſs, 
a horſe's belly fooks more round; but whea they 
are ſhort, a horſe's belly has not that aſpect 
which gives a general ſatisfaction, nor does the 
animal breathe * They are very ſmooth 
On the inſide, daa covered wit La membrane ex- 
ttemely ne. 

The breaſt bone is ſhaped ſomewhat like the | 
bottom of a ſhip, r 
it receives the lower end of the true ribs. 

part next the pit of the ſtomach Leid ae 

fret cartilage, ee e 


N. 4 Ln EY A 


N 


| Point 4 bane, 
which laſt turns backwards 4oward- the. elbows, 


making an acute angle with the former. The 
rn 


*a © 
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have very ſtrong tendons. In the lower end there 

is a ſhallow cavity, which receives the head of the 

ſhoulder bone. ĩt is ſurrounded with a tough car 
tilaginous ſubſtance, and is covered with à broad 

ſtrong ligament, which not only prevents the 
ſhoulder bone from ſlipping out, but renders the 
motion of: the ſhoulder caly, and fit th Play i — al 
the neceſſary directions. 

The ſhoulder bone is ſhort, and * to the 
elbow; where it ns to the bone of the fore leg by > 
very ſtrong ligaments. It has two proceſſes at the 

lower end; between which a high proceſs of the 

leg bone enters, which makes the elbow joint; 
and the high flender proceſs of the leg bone makes 
the elbow. This riſes higher than the Hou” and 

_ the leg from wr backward. 

The leg-bone is joined to the ſhank- bone, which | 
are received into each other. This joint makes 
the knee, and has two ranks of little bones within 
the bending of the knee, three in the firſt,” and 
four in the ſecond, which! ſerve to render the mo- 
tion fafe and eaſy. They are united together by 


ligaments, which are pany eee _ _ 5 


cartilaginous. © | 

The ſhank 15 reaches from the kinks: to the 
great paſtern, and is compoſed of three bones, 
one of which is large, and the others ſmall. 
Theſe laſt are thick and round upwards, and ſmall 
downwards. The great paſtern has three {mall 
proceſſes, which are — into three cavities of 
the ſhank- bone. The great paſtern has likewiſe 
two cavities, which receive the proceſs of the 
ſhank- bone. On the back part of the great pa 
tern, two triangular bones are fixt, which form the | 
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motions, preventing the falſe, 


The Ae paſtern, or coronary V bone, is 10 cloſely 
united with o_ great ien, that they ſeem to 
be one before examination. The lower end of tho 


little paſtern is articulated with the coffin or foot- 


bone, between which behind is placed the nut- 
bone, ſo called by Monſieur la Bt, and which is 


omitted by Gib/en,. The little paſtern is reduced 


into the great by two heads, and inks: the coffin- 
bone in the ſame manner. 


The coffin-bone is fo called, waa it lies within | 


the hoof, as.in a coffin... It is round on the upper 
part, where it receives the little paſtern or coro- 
nary- bone, but grows broader and thinner. towards 
the bottom. It is of a porous ſubſtance, and may 


be eaſily pierced by dunn or other ſharp err that 


are trod upon. 
The nameleſs benes' are ſeated on the binds 


bone form the hip, with the muſcles that are placed 
in the hollow of them. The haunch- bones, which 


ſome call the os pubis, make a ſmall arch at the 
extremity of the lower belly, through which the 
yard paſſes, at the entrance of which is the neck of 

the 5 1 The Hure: bones, termed in Latin the 


iſchium, have a round cavity on each ſide which 
receive, the head of the thigh-bone. The back 
or upper part of theſe 8 are joined to the os 
ſacrum by cartilages or griſtles which in time turn 
almoſt into bones. The bone called the o- ſacrum 
lies under the crupper, next the rump; which, 
with the nameleſs bones, form the pelvis or . 


* 


Klel, and ſerve. to ſuſtain the joint in its regula 


4 horſe; and are divided into the hauncb, 5 | 
and the. /hare-bones. ., The flat ſides of the hip- 
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of the 


8 i is: 


It is joined to the lows reck-bone of the lose, 
and to the uppermoſt bone of the rump. 

The thigh-boone has « round lovgith bead, al 
bebo the whirl-bone, which enters the 
__ on 1 


ceives s the Rifle ne, which eaſes 2 
mt on the outlide, 
where the muſcles of che 'thigh-are in- 
. * 
is kept in its place hy a ſtrong ligament 

the apper end ef the kg-bone, and is inſert- 
—＋＋ into is leber entf: us abſo by che 'tendons ef 
the muſcles of the thigh, which are iuſerted in 
ius upper endl 5; gitar with n Wong gung os 
Kabſtance wich i expanded ul Over it. It is very 


enn e parce of en, N rel 


city. 

he faadl Howes of #he beth ure baend 
ranks, like thok ofthe knee: the firſt conſiſts of 
thres, and the ſecond ef four, which arc articu- 
Hhrduntrthe i They are ſmoech, vo fackitate 
we motion of che joint, and ſerve to koep a horſeis 


as me. The and coffin- en no- 
Thin from thoſe of the '!fore-fect. - | 
Ps, xe made up. of backe, "which cover 


pyramidul 
oh dne uncher. They as its eſe, _ 


dogs from: Xoubling under him. The ige con- 
Jiſts of three bones wloſely united, which appear 


Of the ANaTomy of a'Horsr, 33 
the horſe may the better encounter the coughriels. 
of the road; When they are paired or cut, they 
always grow again.” They are faſtened tothe 2 
bone by a ligament which ſurrounds it below the 
coronet, like a piece of tape. Underneath the 
hoofs are many twigs of tendons, | nerves, and N 
muſcles, which run to the bottom of the foot; 
making the ſubſtance which lies beneath the * : 
and the coffin- bone. SY 

All the long- bones are hollow i in the 1 
being filled with marrow, and porous at the ex- 
tremities; over which they bave an epiphyſis or 
griſtly cap, to render the motion of the horſe free 
and eaſy; there are like wiſe glands in the joints, 
which ſeparate an oily: matter, which always 9 
them a fler, and 17 cheir e 


782 oy 10 - 57 10 5 7 8 n bY , 82 75 5 . | ” S | 
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T H 7 muſe les have boeh defined before; and are 


well known to be the inſtruments of motion. 
They have long been the ſubject | of an elaborate 
enquiry in a human body, and for that reaſon - 
| have obtained particular names. But as theſe are. 
wanting in a horſe, we can only br edn deſcribe 
If them by their uſes. And this, if duly attended 
to, will anſwer all the a Cai of thofe, who out . 
of curioſity examine into the nature of a horſe, t 


who haye undertaken the more arduous. taſk of 

curing their diſeaſes, eſpecially in caſes whercin the 

mae are principally affectec. : 
D. _ I hall 


. 
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I ſhall begin with the muſcles of the eyelids and 
| rt. e have one pair of muſtles, which 
| ferve to open them, and two to ſhut them, That 
which is employed in opening them, js gigs ws to 
the eyelid ; whereas the other two, whoſe aſe is 
' brin them: together, or ſhut the eye; is inforted 
into both. They all have their rife from the edge 
af the. . bottoms of the orbit, — 
which there is a paſſage for the optic nerve. The 
muſcles in the forehead have ſome ſhare in theſe 


actions, which may be when the horſe 
is bronght out of a dark place into the li 


The eye Has ſeven pair af muſeles, to perform 
the variety of motions which that organ requires. 
They have ſix of theſe in common with men, and 
have their riſe from the fame part as tho fbrmer, 
as alſo the ſeventh, which is peculiar to animals 
25 7 ou their peas downwards, and ſerves 
to ſuſpend the eye, ing it from too 
far e It is Ae and fleſhy, dad md 
into the hinder part of the cornea: 

Ihe noſe has four pair of muſcles, which ariſc 
from the upper jaw, and from under the- eyes. 
They are all inſerted into the griſtles of the noſtrils, 
and part of the upper lip. They {erve to widen and 
contract the noſtrils: which action is moſt 

rent when horſes are much heated wich exerciſe, 

when they are broken-winded, and when: mey 

have a fever. When the working of the noſtrils 1: 

violent, the upper-lip is drawn” —_— at the 

Sk of 

I The lips have fie pair eee 

per, and -t two common to the mouth and cheeks; 

one Phu of thele ſerve e ſuperior lip di- 

8 | rectly: 


belongs to che lips, and affifts in alf the motions 


Of the cler 4 Honsr. 5 Fa 
realy: Beſides, there is a remarkable moſcle which- 


of the jaw, and has a vety ſtrong action: for which 


_ reaſon, it ariſes partly from the vertebrie of the 


neck, partly from the ſhoulder- bone, breaſt⸗ bone, 
and collar-bone, and is inſerted into the chin, Tips; 
and lower part of the noſe. The remainder Which 
direct the motion of the lips ar iſe frotm the up 
and lower jaw, and art inſerted into tie {phin 
muſcle, which ſurrounds the extremity of bee 
The muſcles belonging to the lower jaw are 
the temporal muſcles,” which compoſe Rn fleſhy 
part of the temples, which ſerve to ſhut the * 
and the above-mentioned ſtrong muſele which On 
inſerted into the chin and' upper lip; which helps 
to pull down the jaw, and open the mouth. The 
maſſeter muſcles are uſed in chewing; and 3 
one pair that pull the Jaw rr and a 
backwards: Ne Dom 70 | 
The tongue conſiſts of muſcular bits which le 
in different directions, and have diffetent in me 
The tongue has ſeven pair of muſcles, fort 
which ariſe ny the lower jaw, and ſome Nein 
the os "byoides. ne pair ariſes from the temporal 
bones, and pulls — tongue backwards, being in- 
ſerted in the ſide of the tongue, and another POI- 
ceeds from the lower jaw near the furthermoſt 
3 and is inſerted into the bridle of the 
ongue. When theſe act together, che hole” is IF 
enabled to ſwallow the aliment aſter it chewd. 
The head of the wind-pipe be pivot” 
muſcles, which help to 5 and (it its valves 
when GE w piſſes and rpaſſes in breathing. It 
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the ths griſtle together, to prevent any hurt- 
ful matter from entering therein. The eprglottis, 
which ſerves chiefly to open and ſhut the wind- 


pipe, has very ſmall muſcles. When theſe muſ- 
cles are affected by colds, or are inflamed, | they . 
render ſwallowing difficult, 4 

The head of the gullet or ern has vibes | 
which ſerve to contract or open the upper orifice 
of the gullet; and there is likewiſe a kind of 
Toner muſcle which ſerves. to contract it after 
r i 

"The ears of a horſe are very e and are 


| therefore turned different ways, according to the 


different directions of ſounds, eſpecially when they 
are hot or fearful. The outward ear has four 
muſcles ; one of which lifts it up and points it for- 
ward ; a ſecond pulls it backward ; a third points 
it downwacd ; Fa Fi fourth, aſſiſts the ſecond, -and 
pulls the ear backward, and. downward towards 
the horſe's neck. A quick. motion of the ear is a 
ſign of ſtrong, muſcles; and a good. ſpitit. The 
inward ear has two paſs Which belong: to bus] 
organ of hearing. i nownwdt 


The bead and $7. Wa are moved 8 tg beck 


ward, ſideways, and ſomewhat circular, To per- 


form which motions, there are eight pair of muſcles 
proper to the head, and four pair common to the 
ead and neck. Some of the proper muſcles ariſe 
from the breaſt- bone, collar- bone, and the vertebree 
or rack-bones of the neck, and are inſerted into the 
occipital or noll-bone, or into the proceſſes of the 
temporal bones. Thoſe that. uf both to the 
head and neck, ariſe from the bteaſt-bone, the 
ſpines of the vertebe 0 of the « cheſt, And zue rack-' 


* bones 
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bones of the back, and are inſerted higher ot lower 
into the tranſverſe procefles of the bones of the neck. 
Theſe with the Sgt expanſions between the 
proceſſes make up the bulk of the fleſh lying on 
thoſe" parts. Theſe expanſions are the interſpinat 
bn which alſiſt in the motions of the verte- 
Sen HSE #24 ; 

The batk ind bons AE four pair of n | 
common to both. © The firſt pair are very long, 
for they extend from the | haunch-bones' and the 
0s ſacrum to the temporal bones on each ſide of the 
neck, and are connected with the ſpines as 
paſs alon g. They are a great ſecurity to the back, 
and aſſiſt the other three pair in all their motions. 
When all theſe muſcles act together, the whole 
back is contracted; but when they act on 25 lide 
only, they bend the body on that fide: - 6 
The aver belly has five pair of muſcles, Which 
ſeverally: -riſe From the haunch-bone, 1 . 
ribs, breaſt, and other adjacent pa 
molly inſetted into the white line atk 1225 

? A0 the middle of the belly.” One pair paſſes 
obliquely downwards,” another obliquely upwards, 
A alice has a ſtraight direction from the breaſt to 
to the fhare-bone. A ſqurth pair affiſts rhe ſtraighit 
muſeles in pub Fg * We Anh the f 
are thé ttanfverſe f hich rom from the loihs 
and lowetmoſtribs, 5 35 fide; to the white lit 
The uſe of cheſe müll 0 comp preſs the bell 
ag diſcharge the Ae kee they a 


ſt 
ickiff, together & ich che muſcles of the breaſt 
aud ribs, 20 reſpiration! n ae ee 


8 The 5c has foot pair of mulls to%cxpand _ 
"any diffte the helf nd waa 2 25 and 
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 apreſs 1 it. Theſe compoſe. the fleſh which be- 
s 1 9 5 to the briſket, and all the breaſt from the 
N callar- bone down. to the. pit of the ſtomach 3 to- 
gether with that which covers moſt of the fore - 
a ET ribs. Some af theſe proceed forwards from 


| Wake e ſhoulder- blades 1 rack- bones of the 
che 


ſt, and ſome ariſe backw¾ards from 
the pad +2 of, the loins and os ſacrum. Theſe 
ge moſtly inſerted into . in ſuch a manner 
E Will beſt promote an eaſy and perfect reſpiration. 
The intercgtal muſcles are that poten of fleſh that 
gs between. the. ribs, whereo are ſaid to be 
internal, and part external. Thee help to ſtraiten 
and dilate the breaſt alternately in breathing. 
be . or Hirt is a muſcular ſubſtance 
þich, eſt from the lower belly. It 
ariſes, 15 the we fide, 1 N of ab 3 


© Þ% 


e loins, e 1 8 0 of 7 tha 
7 It i F into the Peet bone, and the 


till the commencement of the fleſhy fibres. Theſe 
Hbras proceed from. hence as. from a centre, and 
e ſent all round lik like-the,rays'of circle. When 
155 muſcle acts, it 2 5 the ribs downward, and 
ſts the muleles. of the Jower belly in we expul- 


hop: of the xcrergents; but is more particul 
uſeful i in ae g.teſpiration. "This ee 
Kance is greatly x f tended Wo brokene 


} "wipes horſes, 75 OY 
Thb heart 8.2 N part, in e ind 
3 is well hs of, to all. It is comp 

that run in a ſpiral irection; as alſo of 


at, Tongiradinal, 1 . ” 


fixe lower ribs.. The mile is. flat and tendinous, 
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which means it acts as a muſele, and is the prin- 
cipal organ: 


the right ventricle, and che other the left.” The 


a artery, which diſtributes the blood to the 
lungs, from the right ventricle, Which is 
the largeſt and thinneſt. The great artery which 


carries the blood to all the parts of the body, ariſes 
from the leſt ventricle. Upon the upper part of 


each ventricle there is another cavity called the 


auriele. The vena cava, or great vein which 
brings the blood from all parts of the body, is 

joined to the right auriele; and be ee 
vein which brings the blood back from the lungs, 


is joined to the left auricle; The autidles, Me 


tha ventricles, are ſet one againſt another. In the 
inward part of the veiitticles there are ſeveral 
valves. Thoſe which are placed at the-entrance of 
the ventricle ſuffer the blood to paſs from the heart, 


and hinder it from returning the ſame road! Thoſe 


which are placed at the entrance of the aurieles, 
permit the blood to enter into the ventrielés, and 
prevent. it from returning back the ſame Way. 
2 whole inteſtinal canal fesche fromm che top 
9 to the anus, incloding the ſtomach. 


their coats conſiſts of muſcular fibres, 


which by theit power. of contraction affiſt digeſ- 


tion, -and 1 the paſſage of concocted ali- 


ments, part of which being turned into chyle; en- 
ters the villouis coat of the inteſtines : they likewiſe 


forward the exit of lo edi crementtitious maſs 


that is left behind. n 1 
The anus or 'fandament'thes a HhinQer matte 
ſeated at the extremity of the rebtum or Atraight 


D'4” FEST gut. 


in the circulation of. the blood. It — 
two-cavRties near each other, whereof one is called 


Fl 
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gut. It conſiſts of circular fibres, and ſurrounds 
the anus like a ring. Its uſe is to cloſe the funda- 
ment, and 10 prevent the falling out of the gut. 
There is a muſcle called the levator, which aſſiſts 
the expulſion of the excrements: it riſes from the 
ligaments of the hip-hones and os ſacrum, and i is 
Inſerted into the ſphincte. | 
There is alſo a ſphincter muſcle which ſurrounds 
the neck of the bladder, to prevent the urine from 
coming away involuntarily. - The muſcles belong- 
. ing to a horſe's yard ure: the erector, the later, 
an d the cr: e majier. 
The. ſcapulz;or ſhoulder-blades haye Gor pair of 
muſcles. The fiſt are the cucullares, which are 
4 on the top of the withers, and when they are 
very fleſhy, they render a horſe eee 
Th are flender at their riſe, and grow broader 
as they proceed to their inſertion into the ſpine or 
ridge of the ſhoulder-blades, the collar, and the 
ſhoulder-bones, The. ſecond are the leuatores, 
which, cover the gollar-bones. They ariſe from 
the firſt tranſverſe proceſs of the neck, and are in- 
ſerted in the fore part of the ſhoulder, in 
them upwards and forwards... The third pair ar 
ſeated under the pectoral muſcles, arifing from he 
four foremoſt. ribs, and terminating in the anchor 
proceſs of the blade-bone., Theſe, draw the ſhoul- 
der-blades forward, The fourth ariſes from: the 
lowermoſt ſpines pf the neck and the uppermoſt 
of the breaſt, and are inſerted into the bottom of 
the ſhoulder- blades by very ſtrong tendons. When 
they act, they draw the ſhoulder-blades a little 
ppwards and backwards. RY or ſtrains of theſe 
a" produce lameneſs ef he. ſhoulders.) - Th 
e 
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of the ſhoulder-bone, 


nates in another I 
The laſt proceeds from the lower 


the ſhoulder- bone. Hurts, ſprains, 


neſs, which have cauſed many to think, 
* has: been i hut this 1 Is very Gem | 


. 


The ſhoulder, properly ſo called, reaches from 
che point of the blade- bone to the elbow, and 
has nine muſcles: the firſt of which ariſes from 
the collar-bone, and running along part of the 
blade- bone, goes to be inſerted about the middle 


of the n ſerving to raiſe the ſhoulder. 


u pwards, The ſecond proceeds from the ridge 
or ſpine of the ſhoulder· blade, and is inſerted by 


a ſtrong, broad tendon into the neck of the ſhoul- 


der-bone. There are two which ſerve to « 


the ſhoulders or pull them down: the fitſt; called 


latiſſimus gorf,, Ales from the or ſacrum near the 
rump, from the haunch bones, and the rack- 
bones of the back, and ſpreads over a great part of 
the back: its fellow doing the ſame on the other 
ſide, and is inſerted into the ſhoulder- bone. The 


other depreſſor riſes from the lower ſide of the 


ſhoulder- blade, and is inſerted into the 
inner fide of the ſhoulder bone. The pectoral 
muſcles ariſe from the inner part of the ſhoulder- 


blade, near its edge, and are inſerted a little below - 


the round heads of the ſhoulder-bone. They ſerve 
to bring the ſhoulder forward. Tho firſt of the 
remaining three has its rife; under the ridge of the 
blade - one: and terminates in one of the ligaments 
The ſecond is ſeated be- 
tween the ontter-blade and the ribs, and termi- 
gament of the ſhoulder- bone. 
angle of the 
ſhoulder-blade, + and terminates" in the neck of 


and relaxations 
of the bones have produced A falling a lame- 


ſhoul- 
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ths cas, and) — it will 
= ſcarce admit of a r Ba 
„ _ "The fore-leg has ſeveral mitſoles to its 
motions. The firſt s from the- er 
of the ſhou and the upper edge, 
and terminates on the inſide of the NN a little 
above the joint. The ſecond ariſes from the middle 
of the ſhoulder- bone, and is inſerted near the ſame 
| place. Theſe ſerve to raiſe up the leg. Another 
muſcle ariſes from the lower edge 0 ' the blade- 
bone, and is inſerted into the outſide a little above 
the knee. Anether ariſes from the ſhoulder-bone, 
and terminates in the ſame place. Theſe, with 
| two other ſmall muſcles, wocpals ths Helby part 
of the arm. | 
There are two muſeles which bend the knee, 
| and two others that extend it. The flexores ot 
a of the knee proceed from the inner knobs 
ies of the ſhoulder- bone, and running 
23 on the inſide lower than the knee, are in- 
ſerted into the hinder part of the top of the ſhank. 
The extenſores or extenders of the knee proceed 
from the outer proceſs or knob of the ſhoulder- 
bone, the tendons of which over the knee, 
are inſerted into the fore part of the head of the 
den 'Thele, with 8 to 
9 ate A ſub- 
= 
Tpbere ate two flexores or benders, anbans or 
erte or extenders, that belong co the fore paſ- 
Luerns and eoffin-joints. The firſt of the flexores 
ef the paſtern reaches from the fhoulders to the 
"Hinder part of the paſtern-joint, where it is in- 
h Ted: its tendon forms 6 | 
ore- 
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leg. The other ariſes from the upper part of 
he e fhunk-bone and is inſerted into the coſſin- 
The firſt extender of the paſterns proceeds 
om che outer or knob of the ſhoulder- 
DOT „and is i into the fore and Outer 
ef the paſterns and the coffin-bone. The other 
wb fleſhy from the inner ul or knob of 
ſhoulder- hone; but quie es into a 
mall tendon, and deſcends to — the 
ſole, where it terminates in a fleſhy expand, 
which is very ſenſible, 

Near the fore part of ebe and behind in 
the bending of the paſtern, there is a ligament like 
a ring * —. tendons of the muſcles that 
paſs to the bones of the paſtern and coffin, ani 


ſerves to ſtrengthen them, as ben er them 5 


in their place. 

That part of a horſe is called Weh gh, which 
reaches from the huckle or — to the 
ſtifle- bone or knee · pan. Three muſcles pull the 
thigh-forwards, or raiſe the ſtifle towards the 
The firſt riſes from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
lowermoſt vertebræ of the chefs; beneath the 
withers, and two or three of the uppermoſt of the 
Joins, and ending in aiftrong round tendon, is in- 
ſerted into the lefler head of the thigh-bone. The 
ſecond xiſes from the ſhare-bone,-and turning like- 
wile into a ſtrong round. tendon, is inſerted into the 

leſſer head of the :thigh-bone, near the ſtifle. The 
third, as well as the reſt of the muſcles of the thigh, 
except two that turn the thigh obliquely, ariſe 
froni the hip- bones, * and as ſacrum; part 
from their outſides, part from their inſides, part 
more 9 — nearer, — be = 
above 
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above the ſtifle, or at the very extremity; of the 
thigh-bone. Theſe compoſe the fleſhy part of 
the hip, and paſs over the hip-joint, to which 
they are a great ſecurity. One of the pairs that turn 
. the thigh obliquely, have their riſe from the outer 
- circumference of the iſchium, and the outer pro- 
.  ceeds from the inner circumference. - They are 
both inſerted near the great rotator of the thigh, 
to prevent the irregular motions of the other 
OO ) ian Wome Þ-4D. 147 SOTOIS 
Ihe leg has five pair of muſcles that ſerve to ex- 
tend it. The firſt ariſes from the upper part of the 
os ileum, and is broad and thin, making a kind of 
© - membranous expanſion, which covers the greateſt 
part of the other muſcles of the thigh, and ſpreading 
over the ſtifle, is inſerted into the upper part of the 
tibbia or leg- bone. The ſecond riſes near the firſt, 
and is alſo inſerted into the leg-bone forwards, 1 
little below the ſtifle. Theſe two have a ſort of 
oblique courſe, but the third runs ſtraight along t. 
the fore part or edge of the thigh, as far as the t 
ſtifle, where it changes into a broad ſtrong tendon, p 
which adheres cloſe to the bone as it paſſes over it, Wl 
and is inſerted into the upper head of the leg- . 
bone. The other two are ſo large, as chiefly to 2 
make up the fleſhy part of the thigh.” The firſt I | 
proceeds from the great trochanter and the neck MW t 
of the thigh- bone, and the ſecond from the leſſer WM © 
trochanter. The tendons of both the muſcles paſs l 
over the ſtifle, and uniting with the former, are f 
inſerted into the upper part of the leg - bone, the 
{ 
1 


TOWards the outſide, and the other towards 
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the ſtrong cap 'or cover that lies over- the- knee- 
pan, in order to prevent a diſlocation. * agg > 

The flexores or benders of the leg are - fours: It 
has likewiſe a muſcle that moves it obliquely. 
The two firſt riſe from the proceſs. or. knob of the 
coxendix or rump- bone, and are inſerted back=" 
vards below the bending of the leg, behind the 
cifle, one on each ſide: they bon up the bulk of 
be fleſh on the hind part of the thigh. The third 
ariſes near the firſt and ſecond; and the fourth, 
from the middle of the e done and paſſing ; 
downward between the other; two, are inſerted. 
into the back part of the leg- bone, near the middle. 
When it acts, it brings up the hock toward the hip. 
The two firſt acting ſingly, dra the leg either * 
one ſide or the other; but when they all act toge- 
ther, they draw the leg directly backwards. The-. 
fifth Kant 5 which moves the leg obliquely, has a 
broad and nervous origin at the outward head of 
the thigh-bone, and paſſing obliquely” down the 
thigh, terminates in the hinder part of the e 
prominence of the leg · bone. 
Of the muſcles of the lower part of the leg or 
inſtep, two ſerve to lift them up. The firſt has 
a fleſhy origin from the upper appendage of te 
leg- bone, a little below the ſtifle: it adheres cloſe 
to the bone as it deſcends, and paſſing beyond the 
cartilaginous. or griſtly part of the hock, is ; divided : 
into.two ſmall tendons, Nan are inſerted into the 
fore part of the inſtep bone. This, when it acts, 
raiſes the inſtep and foot upwards, and bends the 
s Eh at the ſame time. The ſecond. proceeds ** 
t the upper appendage of the leg a little below the 
c 1775 * terminates on the outſide of the inſtep 
0 | bone, . 
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15 affiſting the other in the aboveſald adlicn, 
and at the ſame time inelining it ſomewhat out · 


Wards. 

The exterfores or extender of the foot are three. 
Phe firſt riſes with too heads ſtom tlie inner and 
outer head of the thigh-bone, and with the two 
following anſwer to the muſcles whiets compoſe 
the calf of the leg im men, namely, the gufrocne- 
mus, tlie plantaris, and fbluris. The tendons of 
theſe three maſcles uniting together, form the 
geit tendom or maſter- fine wr, which is inſerted into 
the back part of the ham, or the heel of the hock. 
It is ca the auch Abr in men. — 
muſcles ſerve to ſtrete out the leg. 
or muſcle of the ſoal leaves the other two at the 
Heel of the hock, and paffing along fine vy om the 
Hind part of che inſteg-borie and paſtern, runs 
under the annular ligament at che bend of the 
- htel; which it is kept in its place; then turn- 
ing fl y, it ſpreads itſelf at o bewerb of the 
foot, in the fame manner as the punis in the 
fore foot. 

There are two muſcles that move the leg and 
foot ſideways : the firſt riſes from the upper end of 
the leg- bone below the ſtifle, and is inſerted into 
the coffin: bone; it ſerves to turn the foot inwards. 
Fhe other proceeds from the hinder part of the 
ſarme bone, and paſfing along the outfide of the 
Hock, is alſo inſerted into the coffin- bone; and 
when. it acts, it turns the foot obliq = outwards. 

The flexores'« or benders of the paſtern and cof- 
fin- joint are two: the firſt ariſes Nen the hinder 
pint of the leg-bone, and paſſung dovyn to the in- 


ſiep and paſtertis, is inſerted! into the colt bone. 
T 
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The ſecond ariſes a little below the hock; arid. is 
likewiſe inſerted into the coffin- bone. The exter- 


ſores are alſo two: the firſt riſes from the ſhank, 


a little below the ſtifle, and is inſerted into the 
coffin-bone. The fecond proceeds from the an- 
nular ligaments, on the upper part of the paſtern 


joint,  and.is-hkewiſe inſerted i into the coffin-bone: 
Theſe ſerye to extend the foot, . 64 it _ 
on N er 
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HE nas needs no deſcription, it is 
T AE narz needs bie eber in 


young horſes than in the old. It is a great orna- 


ment, eſpecially in thoſe that have long manes 
and tails. When the ſkin has been wounded, 
burnt, or ſcalded, ſo as to deſtroy its texture, as 
ſoon as it is cured a ſmooth cicatrix will ſacceed, 
and the ſpot will A e ee or if the hait 
comes again, it is always white and\weal in o 
pariſon of the former. - Hence the jockeys have 
learnt to make artificial ſtars in the forclioads:'of 
horſes; when have none 

Next under t 
which it paſſes 8 It covers all the true 
Kin, and, as was obſerved before, is that which 
files in a blifter, when any part has beew burnt or 
eg, as alſo in the farcy or other diſeaſes of the 

n. The matter of perſpiration, ſo neceſſary to 
health, h its pores; and when- 
are Rt air, from me 
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e hair lies the e | 
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cold; many ow of diſeaſes word Tong but . 
ticularly fevers. 

The skIx or HIDE lies Ander the Wat kin, 
and conſiſts of a ſurpriſing texture of tendinous 
and nervous fibres, mixt with a great number of 
veſſels. This texture will ſtretch every way, as 
is obſervable in mares with foal, and afterwards 
return again to its natural dimenſions. Above 
this the papillz are placed, which ſome make a 
diſtinct tegument, and call it the papillary body. 
It is compoſed of ſeveral eminences of a diſtinct 
figure, principally formed by the extremities of 
the nerves, Shack are diſtributed in the ſkin. They 
may be readily diſcovered when the ſcarf-ſkin is 
taken off: they are the organs of touching ; and 
if they were not covered by the ſcarf-ſkin, which 
is in Cnfible, every abject of touch would excite 
2 Under the fkin the miliary glands are ſeat- 

ed, which are exceeding numerous, and.are lookt 
n as the ſecretors of ſweat. 

Horſes, and many other animals, have a fleſhy 
pannicle which lies under the ſkin, by means 
of which they can move the ſkin to ſhake off any 
thing that les looſe on the hair. It may — 4 
be perceived on both ſides of the neck, the ſides 
of the belly, over the ribs and flanks, where the 
Kin i is looſe and moveable. 

The fat lying under the ſkin is another: tegu- 
ment, which principally conſiſts of a collection of 
membranous cells kept together by a common 
membrane called the adipoſe membrane. Theſe 
cells are filled with an unctuous liquor, which re- 
turns into the blood by ducts called adipoſe veſſels, 


and ſerve to abate 1 its SEA It is likewiſe of 
| Dr a | great 


Mt 2 2 Wa A A oc 


— 
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great uſe to render the muſcles of the ſeveral parts 
of the body ſoft and ſupple; and 'conſequently tv 
enable them to perform their frequent-and neceſ- 
ſary motions without too much friction. It is 
thickeſt on the lower belly and hips, and between 
the interſtices of the large muſcles. It is ſome- 
times pretty thick on the neck and cheeks ;, but is 
thin about the limbs and in all 55 baer ma 


of the Contents of the ABDOMEN or Lidia Br LLY: 
W HEN the abdomen is opened, the firſt thing 


that offers itſelf to view is the PERITON UM, 
which is a kind of bag made of a thin membrane 


of pretty cloſe texture, and yet capable of a conſi- 
derable extenſion, and of returning to its former 


ſtate. This bag contains the greateſt part of the 
viſcera of the lower belly, but in a particular man- 
ner. In ſeveral parts of the convexity there are 
ſeveral depreſſions, which form a kind of cells, 
which contain the viſcera within the peritonæum, 
namely, the guts, the ſtomach, the BET the 
ſpleen, &c, 

The ligaments which Goin to ſuſtain * of 
theſe viſcera, are nothing elſe but a particular kind 
of doubling of the peritonæum, accompanied with 

a portion & the cellular and membranous web, 
filled with fat, which covers its external ſurface; 


ſuch as the ligaments of the liyer, the ſpleen, the 


uterus, - and meſentery itſelf, which is the com- 


mon ligament of the guts, and is formed by a 
doubling of the e accompanied with 


its 
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30 Of the ANATOMY of a HoR88. 
its cellular web. This lies on the ſurface of the 
peritonæum throughout its whole extent; and is of 
a particular texture, conſiſting of ſeveral membra- 
nous cells, by means of which the peritoneum, 
is united to the ſides of the belly. The part con- 
tained in this web, which may be ſeen without 
opening the peritoneum, are the kidneys, the ure- 
ters, the bladder, the leer large blood-veſſels, &c 
IT l!ue internal ſurface of the peritoneum is ſmooth 
and fleek, and is continually kept moiſt by a fero- 
ſity which tranſudes through the pores throughout 
its whole extent. This moiſture is neceſſary to 
render the motion of the inteſtines more eaſy, be- 
- cauſe otherwiſe the friction would cauſe a painful 
ſenſation. 
The cellular Jeb has four proceſſes, two of 
which accompany the crural veſſels, and the other 
two the ſpermatic veſſels in horſes. Theſe pro- 
ceſſes have been generally ſuppoſed to be made by 
the peritongum, but this is a miſtake, 

The peritoneum being opened, you may di- 
cover all the viſcera of the lower belly. On the 
right fide is the /ver, the gall-bladder, and a * 
of the gut colon: on the left fide, the een, 
part of the colon, the caul, the bottom of the 
Aamocb, and the pancreas : in the upper part you 
may perceive the two orifices of the ſtomach, the 
uodenum, the trunk of the vena Porte, the 
lower vena cava, and the great artery. th 

The car lies uppermoſt over the Eels 
and is a very fine membrane larded with fat, ſome- 
what like net-work ; it reaches from the bottom 
of the ſtomach to the umbilical region. It reſem- 


bles an apron tuck d up. The. fore part of it is 
con- 


t 1s 
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connected to the bottom of the ſtomach, to the 
duodenum and the ſpleen; and the hind. part to 
the colon. The uſe of it is to preſerve the ſup- 

pleneſs of the fibres of the guts, duodenum, and 


= to which it is — —5 it ſends ſulphu- 


reous particles to the liver for the preparation of 
the bile, and by its ane abates the acrimony, 
of the blood. 

The 08S0PHAGUS or GULLET, being a part of 
the inteſtinal canal which is extended from the 
mouth. to. the, anus, may. properly be taken.no- 
tice of in this place. It reaches from the bot- 
tom of the mouth to the diaphragm; next to this 
is a ſort of bag called the ſtomach ; and the re- 
mainder hath = general name of inteſtines or 
guts. The gullet deſcends along the neck behind 
the wind- pipe; the upper part, which is a little 
dilated, is called the pharynx.. It has four coats: 
the firſt is common to che neighbouring parts; 
the ſecond. is fleſhy, and is compoſed of longitu- 
dinal and circular fibres; and the third conſiſts of 
nervous or tendinous fibres croſſing each other 
every way: the fourth is called the villous coat; 
it is very porous, and always beſmeared by a 
clammy ee e Fo the glands lyin 8 
behind it. 

The 8 OMACH is a membranous bag ſeated be- 
hind. the di iapbragm or midriff, It is in ſhape 
like the — 4 — of a bagpipe, and has two orifices; 
the right of which is joined to the gullet, and the 
left, named pyloris, to the guts. It conſiſts of the 
lame membranes and coats as the gu ullet. 

The IN TEST INES or Gurs are in number; 
namely, the „aul gut, high, þ in a man Na 


into 
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into the duodenum, the jejunum, and the ilion, and 
is commonly about twenty-ſix yards in length; 
the caecum or blind gut, the three colons, and the 
ſtraight gut. The three colons are divided by two 
ſmall necks, each about half a yard long. On the 
upper and under fides there are two ligaments, 
which run along the ſurface, and ſerve to purſe 
up this gut, which with a valve on the inſide ſerve 
to keep the aliment from paſſing off too haſtily, 
that the nutricious juice may be extracted. The 
ſtraight gut runs directly along from the colon to 
the fundament, and is half a yard long. The guts 
have the ſame coats as the gullet, but are conſi- 
derably thicker in theſe laſt mentioned, and like 
it are always moiſtned by the liquor procecting 
from the glands. © 

The guts are faſtened to the back by the meſen- 
tery, which is about nine inches broad from the 
guts to the back. It takes its riſe from the third 
vertebræ of the loins, and conſiſts of two mem- 
branes, which are full of ſmall glands and blood- 
5 veſſels, and is formed by the doubling of the peri- 
toncum. It forms ſeveral folds along its circum- 
ference, not unlike a ruffle, to which. the ſmall 
guts are connected. 

Having thus 24 notice a the inteflinl i 
and its ſeveral parts, it will not be improper” to 
make ſome obſervations on the progreſs of the chyle. 
If you open a dog that has been juſt killed two or 
three hours after he has been fed, you will ſee on 
the guts, eſpecially thoſe that are ſmall, a great 
number of little white veſſels called [aFeals,” which 

glide between the two membranes of the meſen- 


tory, and communicating; with each other, advance 
to 


Ge WP WT 


Of the ANaToMy of a'Horsr, 
to the glandulous body placed in the middle, 
From this ſubſtance : other Jaceal veins - proceed, 
which differ nothing from the former, but in being 
fewer in number, and ſomewhat more lar 


large. 
The are called ſecondary lacteals, and are diſ- | 


. into a cellular and membranous bag, ge- 
ally placed on the firſt vertebræ of the loins, 
and is hid in part of the right appendix of the di- 
aphragm. This is called the reſervatory of the 
chyle. From this reſervatory the / thoracic duct 
proceeds, which runs along I vertebra of the 
backs and towards the middle of the back turns 
to the left, and empties ſelf into a Harge vein 
called the left ſubclavian. 

The laFeal veins are not only to be met wich 
on the ſmall inteſtines, but alſo 5 the large, which 
ſhow that an animal may be kept alive by nou- 
riſhing glyſters only. 5 

The LIVER is a conglomerate g 'and of a Ten 
large ſize, of a reddiſh brown colour, and of a 
pretty firm conſiſtence. It makes up a great part 
of the right fide and a portion of the middle epiga- 
ſtric region, immediately below the diaphragm or 
midriff. In a horſe it is divided into four lobes, 
to render it flexible in all violent motions, and ſo 
preſerve it from danger. Of theſe the right lobe 
is much the largeſt, and is called the great lobe of 


The ſhape of the ara is not regular, but ac- 
commodates its conformation to the adjacent parts, 
It is convex and ſmooth on the upper fide, to tally 
with the diaphragm, to which it is connected, and 
whoſe. motions it follows. Its inferior ſurface i 18 


e and unequal, having eminencies and ca- 
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vnies which anſwer to che ſpaces tliat ate between 
the organs. The eminences belong to the great 
lode of the liver, to which the anten Bae the 
name of —— 

The liver is connected wehe aatehr Ferdl Sat 
chiefly: to the midriff, by means of four ligaments. 
Some reckon the urnbilical veins a tigamietit, But 
this is'very much doubted by others. 

The liver is covered by at in membrane, Which 
however may be divided into two laniihz, between 
which there is a great number of lym yiphatic velſels, 
which are obſervable both om the convex und Con- 
cave ſurface. The internal lamina ſeems to — 80 
trate the ſubſtance of the liver, and to M 
into a great'nuimber of fraall lobes, reh Tidy be 
caily diſtinguiſhed in a nog. 
The ſubffance of the liver 15 an aſlernblage of 
a great number of ſmall veſſels of 'every Kind, 
"Which appear to be diſtributed to a great Humber 
of vehicles or ſmall bodies, called of late pulpous 
grains. Theſe veſſels thus diſtribated, "may. be 
diſtinguiſhed © into 'thofe” that carry ſome Hquor, 
and into'thoſe that bring it back. Thie firſt arc 
the ramifications of the Bepatie artery, a of fie dene 
port, and of the hepatic „ N 
The vena portæ is a confiderable ank WR 
formed by two principal branches, one of Which 
receives the blood which comes from the" ſpleen, 
the pancreas, and one patt of the'ſtomath. It is 
- __- called the ſplenetic vein. The other p1 
the inteſtines and the meſentety, and i is Called the : 
' meſenteric. This trunk of a vein penetrates the bu] 
liver on the concave fide; : but, before its entry, lie 
- forms two other brancties, one to chte right; "and i I. 


the 
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the other to the left. Likewiſe, there are many 
lefler. branches which enter the veſicles of the liver. 
The other veſſels which belong to the veſicles 
are branches of the veins, which correſpond with 
the vena cava, and diſcharge the remainder of the 
blood which the vena porta bas depoſited in the 
liver. The union af theſe branches form three 
veins called the hepatic ueins, which terminate in 
the trunk of the lower vena wre Ve ging. 
below the diaphragm. 
The lymphatic ueins of the liver may be ſcen on 
both ſides, where they form a wonderful kind of 
net- work. Theſe veins generally empty them- 
ſelves into the reſervoir or receptacle of the chyle. 
The pulpous - veins: have cach an excretory duct 
which communicate with each other in the ſub- 
ſtance of the liver, and are commonly called the 
biliary pores. When theſe ducts are united, they 
form a large one called the hepatic duct, whi 
diſcharges the bile into the ſmall gut near the 
ſtomach. It is proportionably larger in horſes than 
in other animals, becauſe they have no gall- blad- 
der. Some ſay this is — becauſe it might 


be hurt by violent motions ; hut this cannot be the 
caſe, becauſe many animals that are as ſubject toas 
violent exerciſe as a horſe, are not without a gall- 


bladder; and therefore I ſhall not pretend to gueſs 


at the reaſon, or why a large and conſtant 2 
of the bile is required in a horſe more than oy | 
other creature that feeds in the ſame manner. 

The uſe of the liver is to ſeparate this gall or 

bile already mentioned, and there is reaſon to be- 
lieve it is brought to the liver by the vena port. 
The gall is a a iter liquor, of: a e fluid 
E 4 „„ Ons 
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56 Of the W Hie 
conſiſtence, compoſed not only of a ſeroſity and 
ſalts, but alſo of unctuous particles, which forin 
a liquor of a ſoapy nature, and nearly of the ſame 
taſte, and is very uſeful o take old ſpots out of 
ee Dear i ns AA 

The gall being pmg in the W is taken 
; up by the biliary © pores; then runs into the he- 
patic duct, and is conſtantly. diſcharged into the 
gut abovementioned. It ſerves to correct the ali- 
ment, and to prepare the chyle. 
The PANCREas is a conglomerate oland, of n 
very pale red, and of a pretty thick conſiſtence. 
It is ſeated in the epigaſtric region, tranſverſely, 
immediately below the ſtomach, reaching from 
the ſmall gut to the ſpleen, to which it is united. 
The fituation of the pancreas is ſuch, that it may 
be reckoned to have two faces, an upper and a 
lower, two edges, the anterior and the ' poſterior, 
and two extremities, the one to the right, and the 
other to the left ; that to the right, which is con- 
nected to the gut, is moſt conſiderable. 
The pancreas is covered with two membranes, 
the one common, and the other proper. The 
common conſiſts of the two leaves of the meſocolon, 
between which the pancreas is ſeated. The proper 
membrane immediately covers: its ſubſtance, and 
is compoſed of many glandulous grains, beſet = 
a vaſt number of veſſels, whereof ſome 
fluid to the pancreas, and ſome bring one back 
from thence: The former are the arteries and 
nerves; the latter are the ſanguinary and lympha- 


tic veins, as well as che er ducts of the 
. 1 Ne 


4 Wh 
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numerous, perhaps as many as the glandulous' | 
grains of which it is com 
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The excretory ducts of the pancreas: are very 


All theſe ducts 


unite with each other, and — there union reſults 
one common duct which carries a fluid from them 


all. It is called the PAN REA TIC DUCT; and runs 
all along the pancreas, through the middle of its 


length, and empties itſelf into the ſmall gut. 


to pe 


The SPLEEN "nll of a ſoſtiſh nnen which | 


y 


The uſe of the pancreas is to ſeparate a fluid 
called the pancreatic juice, of the nature of ſaliva, 
and ſerves — with the gall to bring the i 


may be readily extended, and is of a blewiſn co- 
lour a little — to the red. It is ſeated ob- 


liquely in the left hy 


pochondrium under the dia- 


phragm or midriff, and immediately above the leſt 
kidney. Its ape 1 is UW a eee eee; and 


flattiſ. 
ſpleen is . in its Gtuation not only 47 
reſting on the adjacent viſcera, but alſo by mem- 


branous ligaments which tie it to the dia 


The 


and ſometimes to the ſtomach itſelf, as alſo to . | 
colon and the left kidney by means of the caul and 


the blood-veſlels. It has two faces; that turned 
toward the ſtomach is unequally concave, and that 
turned towards the ribs, which is convex.” n 


the ſpleneti 


The principal artery of the ſpleen: proceeds from: 
the — — the vein empties itſelf into the vena 
portæ. The ne are very numerous, and form 


10 


All theſe, when 


they enter 


into the "ge oe divided and ſubdivided into a 
great number of ramifications, and accom 
each other to the laſt extremities of their div ons. 
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They are contained Ae ee e 
The blood is extravaſated among all theſe veſſels, 

and kept in a web. like cotton, which is very fine, 
and ſpread throughout the whole extent of che 
ſpleen, and terminates in almoſt iraperoeptible cells 
which communicate with each other. 

The ae of the ſpleen is very hard todetermine: 
however: it is probable the blood is detained by 
this means a great while in the ſpleen; in order 
to prepare it for the ſeparation of the bile, which 
is afterwards to be performed in the live.. 

The CAPSULE ATRABILIARES, called by ſome 
the renal glands, are two glandulous bodies ſeated 
on each ſide, a little obliquely on the upper and 
more internal part of the kidney, and are joined 
to it by a ſine cellular web, and are covered by 
the external tegument of the kidney itſelf, called 
the adipous membrane. The ſubſtance of theſe 
renal N is ſoft and ſpungy, covered with a fine 
membrane, and their colour is yellowiſn. In a 
fetus they are as large as the kidneys. ' They bave 
à cavity vrhich contains a yellowiſn liquor, though 

Wen e ee Mamas Fr een 
hitherto:unknown, one 4 

The xipur vs are two con 8 1 of 
2 firm canfiſtence, and of a reddiſh brown colour. 
They are ſeated in the region of the loins, on the 
ee, the peritoneum and within its cellular 

web, aloe api ht end, and the other on the 
left, ITS of the falſe ribs and the bone 
3called the ibum. The right lies upon the lower 
part of the liver, and the other under the ſpleen, 
which laſt is cammonly placed higher than the 
other. The ay kidney is ſomewhat trian = 
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The arteries belonging to the kidneys, ate cal- | 5 1 be þ 
led the emmlg arteries, and are generally two, 9 


one for each kidney. The veins in the kidney 


accompany the arteries, and when they are united 
into one trunk, they are called the emulgent veim. 
A principal veſſel belonging to the kidney is called  * 


the treter. It is a membranous pipe which receives 


the urine, as it is ſeparated en en 


it to the bladder. 
The kidney has two coverings; ; thefirſt conſiſts 
of the cellular web of the peritoneum, and gene- 


rally eontains a great deal of fat. This being 1 7 
removed, you may diſcover the proper tegumeut 
or coveting of the kidney, which it ſurrounds. It 
conſiſts of two laminue, which are united by a fine 
cellular web, and between theſe the: W 


veſſels creep _ 


The kidney is con of Hen Aren ſab- 
ſtances : The firſt is the cortical, which conſiſts of 0 
a great number of blood and nervous veſſels wit 
glandulous grains. The ſecond is rubuhus, and is, 
compoſed of urinary pipes, which change into the* . 
third Tubftance called the papillary, becauſe it ends + 
in ten or twelve papillz full of ſmall holes, which 

open into the pelvis or baſon. This laſt is the 
membranaceous cavity of the kidney, ſending forth 
tubes or pipes which embrace the PRO like fun- N 


nels. 
ThevrtT Ens n n or 1 


which reach from the kidneys to the eh 5 1 

wherein they are inſerted obliquely above its neck. _ 

The coats are e to be like thoſe of the guts. 
| T he | 
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The BLADDER is a membranous bag whoſe ſi- 
tuation is well known, and is connected to the 
peritonæum only by its poſterior and ſuperior part, 
and therefore may be opened without hurting that 
part. The fore and lower part is called — neck. 
Its coats, like the inteſtines, are common, muſcu- 
lar, and nervous. This laſt. being the, 1 inner, is 
exceeding ſenſible. 
Next the neck of the bladder is the URETHRA, 
through which the urine is conveyed out of the 
body, and is much longer in horſes than in mares. 
The bladder is connected in horſes to the rectum 
or ſtraight gut and the ſeminal veſſels; in mares 
* > the vagina, and in both to the os pobis by li- 
gamentous and fleſhy fibres. 


la the middle of the upper part there is a liga- 


mentous chord called the arachus, which termi- 
= nates at the, navel, and is a continuation of the 
% py E embranes of the bladder. The kidneys ſeparate 
dme excrementitious fluid from the blood, called 
the urine, which paſſes through the papille into the 
funnels, and from thence into the baſon, and is 
Ack by the ureter into the bladder, where it 
remains for ſome time by the help of a ſphincter 
which ſurrounds its — and ſtops its —. 
till an uneaſineſs happens, which cauſes a contrac- 
tion of its muſcular coat; then with the aſſiſtance 
+ " of the muſcles of the belly and the midriff, the re- 
. 35, FOR ſiſtance of the ſphincter is overpowered, and ſo the 
urine eſcapes. The urine is much of the ſame 
Nature as the ſweat, and they have ſuch a relation 
"hs to one another, that when, the one is increaſed, 
the Mex.) is Ae 
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The firſt thing to be conſidered in the oRGANS 


of GENERATION are the 7efticles or ſtones, whoſe 


ſituation is well known. Their ſhape is oval, a 
little flatted on the fides. Their coverings are com- 
mon and proper: the common is the ſkin in which 
they are contained, which is divided into two 
parts, the one right and the other left, which 
owtwardly appears like a ſeam. The proper mem- 


branes are, firſt, the vaginal, which confiſt of 


ſeveral membranous cells, and is a continuation of 


the cellular web of the peritonæum, and covers 
the whole teſticle as well as its veſſels. The ſecond 
is a reddiſh membrane which adheres cloſe to the 


former, and is only an expanſion of a ligament. 
Under the vaginal coat there is a bag proper to 
each teſticle, which ſurrounds them, and is only 


connected to the eprdidymes. Laſtly, the albugt- 


neous, which is ſtrong, and adheres cloſely to the 


ſubſtance of the teſticles. It receives the ſperma- 
tic veſſels, and tranſmits them to the teſtes. The 
proper veſſels are the ſpermatic arteries, which 
ariſe by a ſmall beginning from the great artery, 


and the ſpermatic veins. | 
The epydidymes are two, one to each teſticle, 


which lie on the ſuperior part in the ſhape of a 


caterpillar. Their ſubſtance is vaſculous, and all 
the veſſels open into one duct called the vas defe- 
rens, by which it tranſmits the ſeed which it re- 
ceives from the teſtes. l 


The vas deferens is a whitiſh pipe which looks 
like a nerve, and reaches to the ſeminal-veſſels and 
the urethra, Their uſe is to convey the ſeed to 


the ſeminal veſſels and to the urethra itſelf at the 
time of covering a mare. 
| | | The 
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with two bodies which unite under the os pubis, 
doo which they are connected by a ligament. The 


62 Of the AxA TO of a Honsx. 
The SEMINAL VESSELS are ſeated under the 
bladder, near its neck, and are divided into vari- 
ous cells, which communicate with each other. 
Each veſſel has an excretory duct, which opens 
vith a double orifice into the urethra on the under 
ide, near the neck of the bladder. 

The YARD is the chief organ of generation, 
whoſe and fize are well known. It begins 


inner texture is ſpungy, on the under part of which 
is the urethra for the paſſage of the urine before- 


mentioned. It is lined with a membrane full of 


ſmall glands, which ſeparate a liquor that defends 
it from the acrimony of the urine. - 
The parts of generation of a mare are aralogous 
to thoſe of a woman; ; and that they have a clitoris, 
zs plain from an hermaphrodite of this ſpecies who 
©, was carried about as a ſhow. The bottom of the 
. womb. is divided into two parts, called horns, as 


ern deſcribing theſe parts, becauſe; if due care 
be taken, they ſeldom or never come ou the 
| ptr af a barrier. > 


Of the Parts FINE in the Tuon Ax or Oer. 


* ſecond cavity of the trunk of the body is 
the chEST, which is bounded on the _ 
part by the midriff, on the upper by the two firſt 
true ribs with the collar bones, on the fore part 


by the ſternum and the extremities of the air. 


* 
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and on the back part by the extremities of the 


ribs hat en to the back-bone, and dy te back: 
bone itſelf; - 


The roper containing parts of the cheſt are 


bone eſhy, and membranous. The boney parts. 


are the ##bs, the vertebræ of the back, and the 
fternum.. The fleſby are the intercoſtal muſcles, the 


ernocoſtal, and the ma. Among the membras 
— the pleura is chief. 


The paris contained are the heart and the he 


The PLEURA is a membrane of a cloſe texture, 


which lines the cheſt throughout its whole exterit, 


and uten the other parts contained therein with 
a The internal ſurface of the pleuru 

is ſmooth and poliſhed, and always moiſt with a 
ſeroſity that oozes from the pores, and is covered 


The pleura makes a fold or doubling at the verte- 
bræ of the back, which terminates the whole 
length of the ſternum. The doubling is called 


the mediaſtinum, It ſeparates the cheſt into two 


parts, the one right and the other left. It does not 
adherè to the middle of the ſternum, but a n 
to the left, whence the right cavity is largeſt. 

The two laminæ, whereof the W 
conſiſts,” are not ſeparated from each other im- 
mediately behind the ſternum in their fore part, 
but afterwards recede from each other to make 
room for ſeveral parts, as the pericardium, part of 
the windpipe, the gullet, the thoracic duct, &c. 
Each lamina forms a kind of a 8 each 
lobe of the lungs. 

The MEDIASTINUM ae to binder the paſſage 
of any fluid ſhed on one fide of the breaſt from 
| paſſing 


” « 
2 


— N 1 
outwardly with a cellular web like the peritonæum. e 1 


$ 


fling into the other. This partition (ſecures a 


e bre dne on one fide, if the cheſt ſhould: be 
dpche on the other; It alſo hinders one fide of 


the lungs from reſting upon the — "when a 


horſe lies on ene fide. 
1 he TuVMus is a glandulous body ſeated in he 


part of the thorax, immediately; _—_ the 
A its uſe is ungertain. by 
The PERICARDIUM is a be g of 
a cloſe texture, which immediately incloſes the 
heart, and which is placed between the two leaves 
of the mediaſtinum; the figure is like that of the 
heart, but leaves room enough for its motions. It 
is connected to the mediaſtinum, to the diaphragm, 
and to the great veſſels of the heart. It contains 
a liquor to lubricate the ſurface of nn 5 
ſerves to keep it in its proper place. 
The HEART is a hollow muſcle of a bons . 
| which. is the principal organ of the circulation of 
the blood. The larger part is called the'bgfis, the 
| ſmaller the point, It inclines to the leſt, where 
its beating may be perceived.” At the baſis of the 
heart are two ſmall purſes which ſeem to be ap- 
pendices, and are called the right and left aur icles 
of the heart. The right is largeſt. They have 
each two orifices, whereof one anſwers to the 
vein which diſcharges itſelf therein, and the other 
to its propet ventricle. Each auricle conſiſts of a 
double row of ſemicircular ffeſny fibres, and are 
ſtrengthned by others in the ſhapes of columns, 
between which there are conſiderable ſpaces. Theſe 
contract when the ventricles are dilated; and dilate 
when the ventricles are contracted ; they veal an- 
tagoniſt muſcles to each other. fy re 
T he 


—_—_—_ 
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The wentricles are two remarkable cavities ; 
the one is the right, and the other the left. The 
right is thinner, weaker, and larger than the left, 
It receives the blood from the vena cava' and the 
right auricles, and drives it into the pecans 
artery and the lungs. The left is ſtronger and 
thicker, and not fo large. It receives the blood 
from the vein and the left auricls, and 
forces it into the great ar 

The columnæ curnets, or fleſhy cuban; are in 
the ventricles as well as the auricles; and are ſo 
many ſmall muſcles, by the concourſe of whoſe 
membranous fibres, are formed liar mem- 
branes, Called valves, placed at the orifices of the 
auricles. 'The columns run tranſverſely from one 
fide of the ventricle to the other, pay that t 
may aſſiſt the eontraQtion of the heart in the 
„ a dilatation in the 

$a/101e, 1 

The valbes ate of three kinds: Tricuſpidal, 
which are three, and placed at the orifice of the 
right ventricle, which anſwers to the auricle on 
the ſame fide. Mitral, which are ſeated in the 
left ventricle where it communicates with the au- 
ricle, preventing the returning of the blood into 
the heart from the veins. The ſemilunar, which 
are three, and are placed at the beginning of the 
great, as alſo at the pulmonary artery, to hinder 
my return of the blood from the arteries into the 
eart. WS: 
The 1 fibres of the heart are in ſore 
places ſtraight, in others ſpiral. Theſe are of a 
double order; the 2 which run from the 


baſis and- tendon 4.0 heart towards the 1 * 
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5 the internal, which run towards the . and in- 


terſect the former. When they act, they conſtringe 
their cavities regularly, and expell the blood, which 
is called the ole. When they are relaxed, the two 
ventricles are dilated; this is called th e diaftale. The 
auricles are the two hollow muſcles To are the 
antagoniſts of the ventricles, for they contract when 
the ventricles are dilated, and when the ventricles 
contra they are dilated, as was obſerved before. 

The #lood-veſſels of the heart are of two kinds; 
the proper. veins. and arteries, . called the coronary, 
diſtributed through, the heart; and the common, 
of which two art veins, the vena cava, and the 
pulmonary vein ; and two arteries, the greet artery 
and the pulmonary artery. e RETRY: 
The /e of the heart is to promote the 3 
tion of the blood; for it receives the blood from 
all parts of the body by the veins, and by its chn- 
traction ſends it back to all parts of the body 
the arteries. . Upon theſe not only the duschen, of 
the body depend, but even life itſelf. 

he LUNGS, commonly called the lights, ische 

jar geſt viſcus in the cheſt, and js divided into two 


3 or lobes, one on ach ſide, of the medjaſti- 


num, and contain che heart; in the middle. They 
are not ſubdivided in a horſe ſo much as other 
quadrupedes. Each lobe is divided into ſmall cells, 
which are the extremities, of the aſpera.arteria, 

whence the ſubſtance is veſiculous and ſpungy. 
The lungs are not only connected to the ſter⸗ 
num and to the vertebræ of the back by the medi- 
aſtinum, and to the heart by its veſſels, but alſo 
to the pharynx and the tongue by means of the 
a There ae alſo two mambrapgys liga- 
4 ments, 
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ments, which advancing from the poſterior edge o 
each lobe; terminate in the vertebræ of che back; | 
as far as the diaphragm. 

The lungs are covered with a chanting which 
is continued to the pleura. This membrane has 
two laminæ, the internal of which forms ſeveral 
partitions which penetrate into the ſubſtance of the 
lungs, and divide it into innumerable ſmall bodies 
called Ibules,' of various an gular figures, Theſe 
lobules have ſpaces between them, in which the 
nerves and blobd-veſſels lie, which make ramifica⸗ 
tions on the external ſurface of the lobules; There 
is likewiſe a cellular web in theſe ſpaces, hien 
ſurrounds the nervous and blood-veſſels. 

The air cannot paſs from one of the lobules 
into another, but only from the lobules into the 
cells which ſurround the blood-veſſels which lie 
therein; and back from theſe ſpaces or cells into 
the lobules: There are therefore two ſorts of tells, 
the bronehic cells; of which the lobules conſiſt, and 
the vaſcular cell, which ſurround the veſſels. 

The'TRACHEA ARTERIA' of -windpipe begins 
at the bottom of the mouth, and runs along the 
middle and anterior part of the neck; and goes to 
be diſtributed into the lungs by a great number of 
ramifications. The upper part of this is called the 
larynx, and the ramifications in the lungs the bron- 
chia. The trachea arteria is a pipe which is partly 
cartilaginous; and partly membranous; the for- 
mer is the fore patt, and the latter is the hind part. 
The cartilages whereof this pipe is compoſed do 
not form an entire circle, but want about a third, 
and are ſmall at their extremities. Theſe carti- 
"on 550 a tranſverſe ſituation, and are equally 

F 2 diſtant 


diſtant from each other. The ſpace between each 
is-occupied. by a Jigamentous, elaſtic membrane; 
which is connected to each ring. Theſe rings are 


edmpleated by a thick membrane; eee 


3 Gina glandulous grains on the dutfide. 


This pipe is covered in xvardly with 3 


which is- -Wrinkled aecordi ing 86 ies denghl, and is 
continued to the — This meinbrane is 
nervous, and has a very ſenſe. It is con- 
tinually moiſtened on the inſide by means of a great 
— of glands lying behind it; beyond which 
there are two plans of fleſhy fibres, the one circu- 
lar, the other longitudinal. The whole is covered 
outwardly. with a coat which ſeems to be à conti- 
nuation of the membrane of the lungs. The ra- 
mifications of the pulmonary arteties- are more 
numerous and are larger than thoſe of the veins, 
contrary to the mechaniſm of he reſt of the body. 
There are mpbatic veins which may read be 
Giſcoyered .c on dhe KW of a horſe ſoon | 
death, 28 
The brarnx Af or idr! 18 3 par- 
tition, which divides the cheſt from the lower 
belly: it has an oblique fituation, and is convex 
towards the cheſt. It has two muſcles, of which 
the ſuperior is the largeſt, towards the middle of 
which the there is a tendinous part. The fleſhy fibres 
_ which ſurround it are connected to the en ſiform 
cartilage, to the cartilages of the laſt tue ribs; and 
to all the falſe, advancing. ts. the; bone part of 


ſome of the rid. 


The lower muſcle of the diaphagm is deſs than 
the u pper, and more thick. It is connected above 
to o the hollow part of the tendinous or the nervous 

i centre, 
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centre, fram whence it proceeds to form two 
wings on the right and left, croſſing each other. 
Tbey run two fingers breadth beſehe they unite, 

and 2 an oval e * 
who e Dem pa gaties es. Then eſe 
portions unite ; and croſſing d= other, divide a- 
gain to leave n paſſage for he lower great * 
and the thoracie duct. They terminate with "flat 
tendons in the two upper vertebræ of the Joins. 
Theſe are called the two N e df the dia. 
ragm A j} UT 116% 17+ % e 
ſide of Ane centre of the 
diaphragm there is a round hole for the lower trunk 
of the vena cava. The upper part has a covering 
for the pleura, and the lower for the peritonæum. 
The uſe of the diaphragm is to aſſiſt the breath- 
ing; for in inſpiration, or when a horſe draws'in 
his breath, it is moved downwards, and in reſpi- 
ration upwards, or into the cavity of the cheſt. 
It likewiſe promotes the motion of the contents af 
the abdomen, that is, the ſtomach, guts, liver, 


ſpleen,” chyle, gall, &c. It helps che expulſion 
of the ee a urine and fetus, * 


of the Nan, N 77 Five SENSES. 
"HE whole maſs contained i in the cavity of the 
ſkull is called the brain, which is covered 
with two membranes; the dura mater, and the 
pia maten. This maſs comprehends the brain, 
the cerebellum, and the medulla oblongata. They 
a Gao”: © wo -are ſeated in ſuch'a 


3 man- 


* 
15 
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manner, that the. brain covers the cerebellum and 
the medulla bee eee brain i is n than 
the other two. o. 
Ihe DuR& MATER-is a thick anemia of a 
0 cloſe texture, which: lines the internal : ſurface of 
the, ſkull, and is cloſely connected therewith, not 
only in its baſis, but in the parts which anſwer to 
the ſutures, and throughout the reſt of the extent. 
It conſiſts of two laminæ, whoſe fibres croſs each 
other obliquely: the one is called the internal, the 
other external. It has three proceſſes; the firſt nam- 
ed falx begins at the criſta galli, and runs back ward 
under the ſagittal ſuture to the cerebellum, and 
divides the cerebrum into two hemiſpheres. The 
ſecond proceſs runs from the lower and back part 
of the farmer to the upper edge of the os petro- 
ſum, and ſuſtains the — lobes of the cere- 
brum, that they might not compreſs the cerebellum. 
The third is very ſmall, and runs down the laſt 

great proceſs to the great foramen of the ſkull. 

The /inuſes of the dura meter are hollow cavities 
in this membrane. They have been uſually faid to 
be four: the longitudinal, the lateralis, and the 
rectus or right. The longitudinal runs along the 
upper edge of the falx from a hole immediately 
under the apophyſis of the criſta galli, and is con- 
tinued along the ſping of the coronal, and of the 
ſagittal ſuture. The lateral ſinuſes begin at the 
end of the longitudinal, and are continued to the 
right and left into the gutters of the occipital, and 
terminate in the internal jugular veins. The 
rectus is the ſhorteſt of all the ſinuſes, and runs 
along the juncture of the falx and the ſecond pro- 
 ceis, and terminates at the end of the. longitudinal 


finus, 
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ſinus. © The tongitoginal Gov goes generally! nto 
one lateral ſinus, and the rectus into the other. 
The PIA MATER is compoſed of 'two' None | 
between which the veſſels run. It has a great 
number bf foldings which inſinuate theinſelvesin- 
to the furrows-which are obſetvable on the ſurface 
of the brain and cerebellum. Some mention an- 
other membrane of the brain, called the arachnoide; 
but this is nothing elſe but the external lamina of 
the pia mater ſeparated from the internal, and is 
ſeldom ſeen but on the medulla oblongata and the 
ſpinal marro w. 0 
The BRAIN, as ; divided into two deiner is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed 1 into two ſubſtances; the external 
and the internal; the firſt is the cortical, and is 
aſn- coloured; the ſecond is the white medullary 
ſubſtance.” On the ſurface of the cortical ſubſtance 
there are ſeveral furrows, whoſe irregular directions 
are not unlike the eireumvclutions of We ſmall 
uts. 151 + Ae. Obs Fe ins 5 
If you draw the cortical ſubſtance of this Hain 
2 little aſunder, you will ſee” a white body which 
is the medullary ſubſtance, and in this place is 
called the callous body, betauſe it is harder than 
in other parts. © Any other part of the brain may 
be hurt without. killing the animal, but à wound 
in this part produces immediate death; whence 
this is fppoe to be the ſeat of the ſoul,” where 
the operations of the mind are pet formed. It ſeems 
to be compoſed of ſeveral fine threads, which run 
tranfverſely from one hemiſphere to the other. In 
the middle is a kind of wle which feems to be 
compoſed of two ſmall white cords. The callous 
Ft is continued to the oval centre, a part of the 
F4 me- 


medullary appears after. a part of 
two — Jus bog cut ay on « bel 
8 eg, nearly on a 
with the callous' body. 
The two wentricks are 838 in the 
Ne e brain, on the right and leſt, and 
they generall e up the e extent of the two 
be pheres fa the darng They each repreſent 
-ſhoe, whoſe horns are turned towards the 
part of the ſkull. Theſe ventricles are {c- 
—. — . — each other by a membrane called the 
ſeptum lucidum, which is connected above to the 
whole length of the callous body, and * to 
one of the pillars of the fornix, | 
When the callous: body is raiſed, the 111 
may be ſeen, which is like an arch with three 
pillars, and a part of the plexus choroides. Two 
of the pillars are placed backwards, and the other 
in the Pmiddle between the ventricles, under the 
callous body. Lg fornix 1s cer to the ad- 
jacent parts by the extremities of the pillars, and 
by the Aue port G A fore, Pb All the 
lower ſurface lies on the adjacent parts, in ſuch 4 
manner, that the ſeroſity in one ventricle. las 
glide into the other, under the fore pillar, . 
The cxoRoInE PLEXUS is a web of a AAP 
number of arteries and veins, diſtributed on a very 
thin membrane. The veins of this membrane un- 
load themſelves into the great ſinus. This being 
raiſed, ſeveral eminences and cavities are received 
into che ventricles. The chief eminences are the 
ſtirated or e eee . We the 
aptte bers. e e bee 
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The external ſubſtance of the channelled body. 
is alþ-coloured, and the jnweard- 15 wp a | 


rays make it 
923 e 2 | 2 
The beds of ä an 
oval form, whitiſh without, and greyiſh within, 
They are joined to the — 7 4 — 
upper and lateral part, and are divided ev | 
elſe. . This ſpace between therm is called hy: ere 
ventricle, Behind the beds of the optic nerves are 
eminences called the nates and teſtes; and between 
the beds of the optic neryes and the nates are 
pineal. gland is ſeated; formerly thought to be the 
{eat of the ſoul. .. At the pn ih ys me ig 


tricle, there is an oval cleft, formerly called the 


vulva, hut nom the anterior common aperture, 
becauſe ĩt communicates with the two firſt ven 
tricles. Towards the back part is another aper- 
ture, called the anus, which anſwers to a fourth 
ventricle placed under the cerebellum, from hence 
it receives the ſuperabundant ſeroſities to tranſmit 
them into r oO are, x of whe intoithe 
ituitary gland placed at the pit heroide, 
and Bee — op — 

The CEREBELLUM is ſeated under the 1 poſterior 
nguiſhed — it by 
a partition called the tent, The figure 4s almoſt 
round, 3 t is die ided into two 

; AS Fl as the brain, of an 
OY cortical and medullary ſubſtance. The 
furrowson the ſurface do nat wind ſo much as thoſe 
ol che brain, Hat i a and 
are 
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are continued from one fide” of the cerebellum to 


the other: for this ſeems” to be divided into ſe- 
veral laminæ laid one ap unſt the other, like the 
plaits of a fan. On the fore and back part are two 
| energy proceſſes, fo called on . . of their 
mapee. | 

h The Lerbellun bein ed lengthy K its 
white ſubſtance oh Fora kind of 4 2 by 
ſome called the tree of life. This opening like- 
wiſe diſcovers the fourth ventricle, the extremit 
of which is called the calamus feriptorius, becauſ 
it is hollow like a gooſe· quifl. 

The third part of the brain is called the WR 
DULLA obo} or the oblong marrow, which 

is ſeated under the brain and the cerebellum, to 
which i it communicates by bundles of white fibres, 
| which ſeem to be the reunion of all thoſe that 
enter into their compoſition. There are five emi- 
nences on the lower part, from which ten pair of 
nerves have their origin. The moſt conſiderable 
of theſe eminences is called the annular proceſs, 
the ſecond and third ure: called ee and we 
laſt the oli vary. 

Immediately boyd! cheſs proceſſts the medulla 
oblongata ſeems to be divided into two lateral parts, 
by means of two pretty deep grooves; whereof 
one is in the anterior and lower part, and the other 
in the poſterior and upper part. If you draw the 
ſides of theſe grooves gently aſunder, you will find 
an interweaving croſſed by ſeveral medullary cords, 
which run obliquely from one fide to the other. 
Hence the reaſon appears why the pally, which is 
caufed by a fault of th 9 brain, ieets he limbs on the 
ſide contrary to 1858 af the brain which E 

The 
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The pituit land is in ſize and ſhape like a 
kidney bean. ary len ſpungy ſubſtance, 450 ſeated 
under. the fadle of the ſphenoide, between the two 
laminæ of the dura mater, the internal of which 
covers it above, and has a hole over - againſt the 
middle of this gland for the paſſage of the funnel. 
By this duct, it receives the ſeroſity from the ven- 
tricles, and diſcharges it into the ſphenoidal reſer- 
voirs, where mixing with the blood, it is taken up 
by the ſinus anſwering thereto, and conveyed | into 
the internal jugulars, | 

The medulla ee or the obs g marrow, 
and the ſpinal marrow, ate the origin of ſeveral 
nerves which are diſtinguiſhed by pairs; whereof 
ten proceed from the oblong marrow, and in 
horſes thirty- ſeven from the ſpinal marrow. 

The firſt pair of nerves of the oblong marrow are 
the olfactory or ſmelling nerves. They paſs through 
the holes of the os cribiforme, and are diſtributed 
on the inward membrane of the noſe. The ſecond 
pair is the optic, which proceed from the beds of 
the optic nerves, and paſſing through the optic 
holes, are beſtowed on the eyes, forming the 
membrane called the reting. © 

The third are the movers of the eye. They ariſe 
from the annular proceſs, and are loſt in the 
muſcles of the eye and eyelids. The fourth are 
the patbetie, and belong to the great oblique muſcle 
of the eye. They paſs out of the ſkull through a 
cleft of the ſphenoida} bone. The fifth proceeds 
from the anterior part of the oblong marrow, and 
is diſtributed! to the eye, to the upper and lower 
jaw. Theſe branches are called the ophthalmic, the 

A e, and eee maxillary. 


The 


/ 
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pair wo from behind cha annular 
loſt in 1 r 


ny 1 It has two parts; — 
which. is. loſt in the inward part of the 
the other hard, which is diſtributes 

ear and the face... -. 
i Abe eighth is the par vagum, e 
pair: they proceed from the olivary proceiles, 
and are diſtributed: on the : the wigdpipe, 
the lungs, the Reach, & The ninth pair 
proceed from between the — and olivary 
proceſſes, and are chiefly diſtributed on the ton gue. 


The tenth ariſe from behind the olivary es, 
and are diſtributed on the ſmall bag muſcle 
called the extenders of the head. 


The 8PINAL MARROW, is only a continuation of 
the oblong marrow, and is compoſed of two ſub- 
ſtances, the inward of which 1 1s. white, . and the 
outward of an.aſh-colour. It is covered with four 
coats, the outward of which is thick, and adheres 
cloſe to the internal ſurface of the canal of the 
vertebræ. The ſecond is a continuation of the 
dura mater. Between theſe two coats there is 2 
fatty ſubſtance. The third. is the arachnoide; and 
the fourth is a continuation of the pia mater. This 
0 mme nien covers the ſpinal marrow, .. - 

The NxRvEs. which proceed from the f inal 
5 marrow, as was obſerved. above, are thirty- even 
pair, whereof the neck has ſeven, which are, diſ- 
perſed partly on the muſeles of the face, partly on 


the muſcles of the neck, and Hache on thoſe of 


the ſhoulders and fore legs; w ich being united 


with 


r e d oc amt. won; 


wn ry 22. mw ©, — 


— 
— — 


buted on the dia 
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with a branch froth the ſecond and fourth; form 
a nerve called the phrenic nerve; which is diſtris 
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other parts within'the cheſt. 
There ate ſeventeen pale which proceed from 
the vertebrw of the 2 the two firſt of which 
communicate” with the lowermoſt of the 
ſending forth twigs to the neck and ſhoulders. The 
ſecond pair, as well as the reſt, ſend twigs to 
the intercoſtal nerves, by which means they com- 
municate with all the nerves of the "bowels in 
the cheſt and lower belly. The other branches 
are chiefly ſpent on the intercoſtal muſcles, the 
muſcles of the back, and a few branches paſs to 
the abdomen. © | 
Thirteen pair of intrerpratited from the woes 

bræ of the loins and os ſucrum. Theſe are chiefly 
diſperfed on the muſcles of the loins, hips, and 
hind-legs. The anterior branches of the firſt pair 
of the loins are diſtributed on the muſeles of the 
diaphragm. Some branches are beſtowed on the 
pſoas muſcle and the poſterior branches go to 
the longiffimus dorfi. The penis of a horſe and 
the matrix of a mare receive branches from the 


neryes'of the loins, and the teſticles and tail from 
e f! | 


Of the Usz of the Buam. 


The bann may be called the primum m- 
ile, or the firſt e : whole body. There- 
fore we cannot wonder, that the Author of nature 
has taken ſueh care to preſerve it from external 
injuries, by incloſing it in a boney caſe, and by 
ſurrounding: it Wü e eee. = EY 


/ 
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The dura mater keeps it from being hurt by 


1 the itie qualities of the ſſeull ; and one of its foldings 


or partitions, as has been obſerved, prevents one 
of the hemiſpheres from lying. heavy on the other, 
when the head leans on one-fidey and the other, 
which is poſterior; prevents the! Hinder lobes. .of 
the brain from preſſing on the cerebellum. The 
ſinus within this membrane not only ſerves to ren- 
der the circulation of the blood 3 free, but alſo 
by its winding hinders the blood from paſiing to 
the heart with too great a rapidity. 

The pia mater is very uſeful to ſoppott the 
blood-veflels which penetrate into the ſoft ſubſtance 
of the brain, eſpecially the cortical; which, accord- 
ing to ſome, ſerves. to ſecrete the animal ſpirits, 
which paſs from thenee into the medullary ſub- 
ſtance, formed by the union of the excretory ca- 
nals of the glands of the cortical ſubſtance, and 
is afterwards diſtributed to the nerves in all parts 
of the body. For this purpoſe there is thought 
to be a common receptacle of the ſpirits called the 
emporium. This opinion ſeems to be eſtabliſhed 
by the following experiment. A conſiderable 
quantity of the cortical part of che brain was taken 
off with a knife, notwithſtanding which, the man 
continued to move as if his brain had been entire; 
Likewiſe, when perſons have been wounded in 
the head, and a part of the brain has been carried 


away, they have no paralytic de in any part 


25 of their bodies. Fa 


By the aſſiſtance of the ae the impretiion 
of external objects is, tranſmitted to the błain, 
ariſing from a motion excited therein. The nerves 


5 be ſhaken or put in motion at their origin, at 
their 
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their extremities, and in the interjacent parts. 
When the nerves ate ſhaken at their origin, by tho 
motion of the eee the impreſſion made 

upon the mind is an idea. 5. lf his performed in the 
middle parts, or in e and the mo- 


tion is CO ed to the mind, it is called 
ſenfation, ie enſation will be either uneaſy o 


agreeable, according to RE. Tee of e im 
Pn made by —— objects is, 4 — 
either light or violent. F or 3 e reaſon we 
are to believe that the impreſſion. "which. cauſes 
pain differs og. in degree from chat high Pro- 
duces tic 

But it is proper to 1 chatt . are © Organs 
which receive the impreſſion, of certain objects, 
by reaſon. of which, the mind has a particular ſen- 
ation, while the other organs, though 1 to 
impreſſions from the ſame objects, 2 not a 
Fs Theſe: organs are five 3. the 15255 
the noſe, Þ tongue, and the tin. T 1 eye per 


ceives light and colours, the ear ſounds, the a 


ſmells, t 1E ae AIR or taſtes,. and the b {kin 


*% REST 


KN to the tongue i kn lng: but to ſee — hy 
ours, the body itſelf 
may be at a diſtance, though the light, ha air, 
and particles flying off from bodies, ee 
affect the eye, the ear and the noſe. 
la conſequence of an impreſſion made by any 
body upon an organ, there is a ſenſation excited 
in the mind; and Vet w are apt to way" 
* 15 ngs 
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things together which we ought to diftiaguith 2 
the Action of the object, aber of the ſkin 
with a _ the ſhaking 1 the fi — 
odject, ſenſutloſ, and the judgment of the 
ala ne ee think fenfation to the part 


that is prickt; though it is certain it is in the 


mind. 
: - The organs of rern are the nern le 
oF ell n. pap 


"The organ of CASTING is the Toncue., This is 
aflethy body, capable of a great number of motions, 
and.is feated in the cavity "of thi mouth, between 
the upper and lower jaws, The back part of the 
tongue is more thick and large than the fore part 
Anatomiſts call it the baſis; it is cloſely connected 
„ of the 
| , and the x or wppe art of the 

The tongue is connected w by a mem- 
ous ligament called the bridle, {ue to the 
lower jaw, the os hyoides, the ſtyloide proceſſes 
of the temporal bones by means of muſcles. 

11 The upper r part of the tongue is divided i into 
Evo parts, 1 line running along the middle of 
its length, which is called the Fnea mediana. The 
membrane which covers the tongue has its — 
beſet with ſeveral eminencies, called the 
of the tongue, which are ſuppoſed to be the ex- 
tremities of the nerves of this patt, though ſome 
of them ſeem to be rather glandulous than nervous, 
ſuch as thoſe at the baſis of the Wau which are 
the largeſt. a 

The tongue is chiefly co ſed of very oft 
geſty Rees pln of os 825 to the Am 
hal and part are a continuation of Th 

x 6 
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The ürſt are called the intrinſie mpſeles of the 
tongue; and 'confiſt of two plains; which ruf 
ſuperficially” on the upper part of the tongue, 
whereof the the uppgtmoſt is compoſed of longi- 
tudinal fibres, and that underneath it of tranſverſe 
fibres, which in part are intermingled, and ſome 
of their exxemities terminate at the edges of the 
tongue, and others at the point. The fibres of 
the tongue, which are a continuation of the muſe 
cles, are of three forts; Jong} ttavſverſe, 
an vertical. 

When a borwi is bled died the tongue; great cars 
muſt be taken not to prick the-artety, for then it 
will be difficult to ſtop. the blood unleſs the fungus, 
whoſe virtaes ate ſo lately known, or the puff- ball 
are applied to the part. Likewiſe the. fame cau- 
tion muſt be uſed with regard to the bridle. The 
tongue of 4 horſe is likewiſe of great uſe in = 
ing and ſwallowing the-aliment: - 

Taſting is a ſenſation excited | / the different . 
vours of alithents that are made uſe of: theſe being 
applied to the papillx of the tongue of the leaſt kind; 
their moiſtute diſſolves the ſalt of the aliments, 
which affecting the papillie, excite the idea of taſt- 
Ing; This is afliſted by the papille of the palate; 
for men that have loſt their ny, av have been 
capable of taſting: ?: 

The Nos is the brgun of tt ind. The 
noſe is lined with a membrane called the pituitary 
membrane; which likewiſe covers the cells of the 
ethmoide bone; the ſpungeous bonts or inferior 
amine of the noſe, and the internal fides of the 
inward finuſes of the N ducts. 1848 beſet 

| 1 
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throug W its whole extent with glandulous grains, 
1 which ſupply it with a mucilaginous liquor that 
always keeps it moiſt, That part of this membrane 
which covers the cells of the ethmoide bone re- 
ceives the fibres or threads of the firſt pair of nerves, 
and ſome branches of the fifth pair. Theſe re- 
ceive the particles of odoriferous bodies, wir 
* excite a ſenſation that raiſes in the ieh W 
of ſmelling. 
he EVꝝ is the organ of SEEING. 111 is univer- 
ally known that the eye is ſeated in a cavity of the 
head, called the orbit, whoſe ſhape reſembles that 
of a cone. It js covered before with the eyelids. 
Theſe are prolongations of the ſkin, and have : 
cartilage which runs along their edge, in which 
the hairs are placed. They are covered with 
muſcles which ſerve to put them in motion. The 
angles or corners of the eye are the places where 
the lids unite ; the greater of which are next the 
noſe. In the of the cartilages abovemen- 
tioned. lie ſeveral ſcbaceous glands, whoſe excre- 
tory ducts. open on the edge of the eyelids. . 
There are two muſcles belonging to the eyelids; 
that which raiſes the upper called the 94-6 
and the orbicular, 7 ſerves to ſhut them. 
The globe of the eye is joined to the eyelids. by 
thin tranſparent membrane called the conjunctivc, 
and vulgarly the white, of the eye. This mem- 
brane is connected by one of its extremities, to the 
circumference: of the cornea, and by the other to 
the edges of the eyelids. It is likewiſe connected in 
its middle art to the edges of the orbit. It lines the 
n * x the eyelids and 1 anterior Ty of the 
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coat of the eye, called the 9pakt- cornea, which is 
ee NE=:6 he ſtrnit maſcles of 

1 TACO . 
yr the: ale tot the ebe ef be eye bi 
the ide of the er angle, is conglomerate Send: 
called the -ghind, bed 0. exeretory duct 
having ed the W diſcharges the la- 
chrymal lymph on the globe of the eye, Which 
afterwards runs into the two apertures which'ars- 
the greater angle of the eye, on the edge of the 


eyelids. e eee 2 
ta ot paints, which: anſwer to two 1 has: 
unite into one common duct, and this commu- 
hicates with a bag called the lachrymal ſack, ſeated 
on the fide of the great angle of che eye, in a 
hollow channel on the ſide of the orbit, which is 
partly hid by the tendon of the orbicular muſele. 
Thel lachrymal ſack anſwers to a menibtanous duct 
called the lachrymal duct, lodged? in the nafal 
N unloads itſelf into the noſee 1 
There is 4 ſmall red body in the gteater angle 
of the eye, ealled the — caruntie; which 
is glandular, and ſecretes a fluid, like that of the 
glands, on the edges of the eyelids. This was 


formerly; ge rope called the kchry« 
mal gland. 


The ron of the eye is cope ed of mem- 
branes and humours: The common membranes 
are the cornea, the avea, and the retina'; the 
proper ate the erachnoide and the vWireous. The 
humours are the en the ehryſtalline; and the 
mitten N W fo 2 


The cornta indoſis all the! which ks 
vp the globe of the eye. It is tranſparent 3 
| G3 X 
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and opake through the reſt of its extent. The 
tranſparent part is called the tranſparent: b p 
and the opake part the ſelerotic. 

The ſecond membrane called the cborbide, 
pierced before with a round hole called the 
the exterior part of which is called the iris. The 
pupil will contract in a great light, and dilate 
in obſcure or dark places, or as objects are near 
or diſtant. Theſe motions depend on fibres on 
the internal ſurface of the iris, ſome of which 
are circular, the others longitudinal. Some call 
this part of the choroide the zvea, and the re- 
mainder of this membrane the | choroide. The 
whitiſh circle which is cloſely connected to the 
ſelerotic on the edge of the 3 Cornea 1s 
called the ciliary ligament. 

That. part of the choroide W eee be 
tween the ciliary ligament and the optic nerve, i: 
compoſed of two very fine laminz, the inner of 


which is ſpread over with a blackiſh humour. 


The third membrane is called the retina. It lines 
the internal ſurface of the laſt mentioned mem- 
brane, and advances as far as the chryſtalline, where 
it terminates. It ſeems to be of a whitiſh ſub- 
ſtance, almoſt tranſparent, not much unlike a wet 
wafer ; but when waſhed with water it appears to 
be a fine web with its veſſels. It is formed by.the 
expanſion of the optic nerve, and i is the nee 
organ of viſion. 

The humours of the eye a are chives The firſt Is 
the aqueous, and lies in the fore part aof the eye, 
between the tranſparent cornea and the i iris, and 
the ſpace between the poſterior part of the iris and 
un. humour. To which places they os 
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the name of chambers. Thus there is the ante” 
rior-and the poſterior chamber. + 

The ſecond humour is called the eryftalbre, 
which is ſeated immediately after the aqueous, be- 
hind the iris; and over-againſt the pupil. Its ſhap' 
is lenticular, like the eye-glaſs of a ſmall” tele- 
ſcope; and is of a pretty firm confiſtence. Some 
think it has a particular covering called the arach- 
node, but it is only a continuation of che t mem- 
brane of the vitreous humour. Rt | 

The third humour is the vitreous,” which is 
hollow in. the anterior part, in which it receives 
the poſterior convexity of the chryſtalline, ' The 
membrane in which this humour is contained 
forms ſeveral cells, beſides a kan, for the cryſtal- 


line. 


The eye is not only preſerved from axterna in- 
juries by the boney cavity in which it is incloſed, 
but alſo by the eyelids, which by their tendinous 
cartilages cloſe very exactly. The lymph which 
conſtantly moiſtens the fore part of the eye pre- 
ſerves the tranſparent cornea: from the tnptetion 
of the air: which lymph afterwards paſſes into 
the noſe by means of the lachrymal points, and 
the ducts that anſwer thereto, unleſs they are ob- 
ſtructed, and the lymph runs down ba cheeks | 
like tears. 

The ane of the eye ſerve to contain the 
humours, and the humours are of uſe to change 
the direction of the rays of light, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to cauſe them to be reunited on the re- 


tina, in order to make ſuch impreſſions as are 


capable to excite that ſenſation which is called 


vilion. This reunion 4 the rays of light which 
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proceed from. the ſame point of an object, and 
which is made on the retina, is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, otherwiſe viſion would be imporfect, as it 
happens to thoſe whoſe cryſtalline 18 too convex; 
in Which caſe. the rays ynite Ne or come to 
the retina; : 

When A een are fat, or are ec 10 with 
age, or mare properly, if the cryſtalline | has laſt 
its convexity, the rays will not'unite' on the reti. 
na, unleſs the object i is at a diſtance. And when the 
cryſtalline has loſt its tranſparency, as hen à ca- 
taract is forming or formed, they can make no im- 
-Ffeiog on the retina ſtrong enough to cauſe viſion, 

The. beſt way of examining a horſe's eyes is to 
take, notice aber: he wrinkles his brow when 
he is firſt brought out of a dark ſtable into a ſtrong 
light, and whether he looks upwards as if to re- 
ceive more light. Theſe, if the Eau is large at 
the ſame time, are very bad ſigns. For in the dark 
the pupil ſhould be large, and I {nal inthe light: 
"and I the beſt way will be to examine in 
{mall gh, 4 and 4 in a grea light, to doo if the 
eyes are good. 

The ergan of UEARING is the BAR. The out- 
ward gar has already been taken notice of. The 

aſſage or r conduit of the inward ear is party carti- 
bene or griſtly. partly membranous, and partly 
- þaney, The cartilaginous is a continuation of the 
- putward ear. The membranous is a continuation 
of the fkin which covers the conduit, and fills up 
the yoid ſpaces which the other had left,” The 
{kin is pierced with a great number of holes which 
anſwer to glands under the ſkin, Theſe are 
; Gale cerumincus Sn, becauſe they ſupply the 

of 
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Of the Anatomy of a Ho RES. 87 Ph: 
ear with wax. The boney part is cloſed at the bo 
extremity by a very fine membrane, called the i 
drum, which is placed obliquely ; the upper part #1 
of its circumference being turned outward, and the # 
lower inward. | The direQtion of this conduit is bs 
oblique, for it advances from behind forward. 4 

The barrel or body of the drum is a cavity, = 

whoſe ſurface, which'is very unequal, is covered 1 

with a membrane which is a continuation of the bo 
WH pituitary of the noſe. In this barrel there are two il 
ducts, two apertures, called windows, four little 1 
bones, and a branch of the fifth pair of nerves. "th 

| The ducts are the anterior and poſterior : this = 
| WH communicates with the cells of the maſtoide pro- 1 
ces; the anterior has a communication between ol 
che barrel and the mouth, and is called the tube or 01 
. WH trumpet of Euffachius, becauſe it is very narrow 1 
t near the box, and grows wider till it enters the uns 
; mouth. This tube is boney at the beginning, and I 
le reſt of it is partly griſtly and partly membra- 3 
a nous. In the bind of the drum, immediately 14. 
e above the tube, is a ſemicanal, which lodges in the F| 
muſcles of the malleus or hammer. Ji 

® The J's or windows are either oval ot an 
e round; and it is by means of theſe two apertures 0 
- che barrel communicates with the labyrinth. _ 4 
y The little bones are, the majleus or hammer, the k 
c Wl 77:cus or anvil, the fapes or ſtirrup, and the orbi- 0 
n Wl cular bone. The head of the hammer has two li 
p WM <minences and a cavity for its articulation with 1 
1c the body of the anvil. The handle of the ham HR 
h mer is glued to the membrane of the drum. i 
re The amv! has a body and two branches: in = 
ie fl the body are two cavities and an eminence which FU 
; Þ 
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88 Of the ANAToMyY of a HonxsE. 
ſerve for its articulation with the hammer. The 
longeſt branch is a little crooked, and.terminates 
in a ſuperficjal, cavity, to receive one of the con- 
yexities of the orbicular bone, while the other 
convexity of the bone is received into a ſuperficial 
cavity in the head of the ſtirru - _ 
Ihe ſtirrup has an oval baſe, with two branches 
which unjte to form a head. The branches are a 
little hollow on their internal ſyrface, like grooves, 
into which a very fine membrane is fixed, which 
Cloſes the ſpace between the branches, The baſe 
of the ſtirrup ſhuts the oval window, and the 
round window is fhyt up by a very fine tranſpa- 


rent membrane, 


There are three muſcles jn the barrel of the 
drum; two of which belong to the hammer, and 
the third to the ſtirrup. There is a little nerye ob- 
ſervable in the barrel, commonly called the cord of 
the barrel: it is a branch of the fifth pair, which 
runs along the internal ſurface of the drum, and 
penetrates the boney duct which incloſes it. 
The deepeſt part of the internal ear is known 
by the name of the labyrinth. It is compoſed of 
three parts; the cochlea or ſnail, the veſtzbulum, 
and the ſemicircular canals. The cochlea is ſeated 
within and without ; the ſemicircular canals back- 
ward; and the yeſtibulum in the middle. 
The cochlea conſiſts chiefly. of a boney pipe or 
conduit, which makes two ſpiral rounds and a half. 
'The cavity of this pipe lellens gradually, and is 


divided throughout its whole extent into two parts, 
ſuppoſed to reſemble flights of ſtairs, by a ſpiral 
par tition, qnę part of which is boney, the other 
memprangus. The two flights begin at the, veſt 


bulum, 
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bulum, into which the ſuperior opens, while the 
other gary THe at the. n Nr ; 

The veſtibulum is à ſmall cavity, irre 
round. 12 covered inwardly with a 4 — 
beſet with many veſſels. It has ſeven apertures or 
holes for the of the blood · veſſels and nerves 
which penetrate into this cavity. Five of theſe 
holes correſpond with the ſemicircular canals, the 
ſixth to the — window, and the ſeventh to the 
external flight of the cochle. 

The ſemicircular canalt are diſtinguiſhed into 
the upper, middle, and lower. The upper joins 
by one of its extremities to the lower, inſomuch 
that theſe conduits make but one aperture into the 
veſtibulum. The ſoft part of the ſeventh pair of 
nerves is diſtributed into theſe conduits and 50 | 
flights of the cochlea. _ . * 

HEARING is a ſenſation excited by ſound ri receiv- 
ed into the ear; and ſounds are produced by the 
vibrations, of the air. The ſhape of the external 
ear fayours the reception of the air which is put in 
motion by ſonorgus bodies; and its cartilaginous | 
make ſerves. to. preſerve the ſounds in all their 
ſtrength, Beſides, "the obliquity of the tube through. 
which the ſounds are receiyed, increaſes their force, 
by giving them different reflections. The ear- 
wax ſeryes to hinder filth and inſets from getting 
or into the ear, but when the quantity is too great, 
f. it is a cauſe of deafneſs, 

8 When ſounds reach the drum of the ear, it is 
ts, put in motion, and the action of the muſcles of 
ral the hammer being to keep it more or leſs braced, 

it is by this means accommodated to the degree of 
ſti- rents: of the . | 
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This membrane of the drum is not abſolutely 
deceffiry for hearing; becauſe ſome perſons can 
hear beer through the mouth — by the ear. 
But yet it is abſolutely necefſary to preſerve the 
parts contained in the barrel of the. Arty Wai er. 
ternal bodies, becaufe thofe animals which have 


the drum broken becotne deaf foon after. 
The er achian "tube ſerves to diſcharge the 
lymph, w roceeds from the glands of the 


membrane which covers the cells of the maſtoide 
pn and the uſe of the 8 vid is to ſupple the 

of the dram. This alſo Port. to let 
out * air contained in the drum, while the mem · 
brane of the drum is drawn inward by the action of 
the internal muſcle of the hammer; for as a loſs 
of hearing is the conſequence of the obſtruction of 


the tube, it ſerves to prove what has been Juſt 
afferted.” 


- The little Pede contained in the dreck being 


ſhaken by the ſounds that reach to the membrane 


of the Aris they communicate their motion to the 
innate air which occupies the ſpaces that are left 
by the foft part of the auditory nerve, as it runs 
© through the different parts of the labyrinth, com- 


| municating its vibrations to theſe nervous ramifica- 


tions, and ſo excites the ſenſation of hearing. Some 
ſuppoſe the innate air receives its vibrations frem 
the air contained in the drum, which is ſhaken at 


the ſame time as the little bones; and that theſe 


vibrations are conveyed to the innate air by means 
of the round window, which is only ſhut, as has 


been faid, by a very kine membrane, 
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THE An Trit te week „lch receive che 
blood from the heart, to diftribute it into all 
of the body; and the 'verns'ate veſſels 
which varry back part of the blood which had been 
diſtributed by the arteries to the heart. Thefe 
veſſels may be eaſily known from each other in - 
living body, for the arteries have two motions, 
which the veins have not; in one of wich the 
arteries are dilated, and in che other they are con- 
tracted: the firſt is" alle the raffle, and che 
other the Mole. | 
The capacity of the arteries conſtantly Gmbh 
es as they go tther from the heart; whereas 1 
veins increaſe as they approach nearer this ; 
This particular diſpofition as to the capacity 2 
veſſels, which gives them nearly the'ſhape of a cone, 
is very advantageous to increaſe the courſe of the 
blood in the arteries; for it is well known that the 
current of a fluid augments when it paſſes from a 
large canal into one that is more narrow. But 
what is ſaid of the arteries only regards their prin- 
cipal trunks ; for the branches after their diviſion 
have a cylindric figure, which renders the capa- 
cities of the veſſels equal in part of their extent. 
Theſe are ſubdiyided into a vaſt number more, 
which at laſt grow fo ſmall, as not to be diſco- 
vered by the naked eye, 
Thete are veſſels Which proceed [ow hence, 
called lymphatic arteries and veins, which admit 


no- 
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nothing but the watry part of the blood, unleſz 
in caſe of inflammations. Theſe lymphatic veſſels 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that accompany 
che conglobate glands, . which are perceived in 
great numbers on the ſurface of the liver in moſt 
animals, Theſe laſt are called valuular mpha- 
fics, on account of the gest number N 
Which they contain. 

The number of the coats of the blood-reſie 
are not ſo eaſy. to determine as ſome imagine. 
Some teckon five, the vaſculuus, the cellulbus, the 
tendinous, the muſculous, and the nervous. How- 
ever, the muſculous is the moſt ian and 
has circular fibres, TS 2 

All the arteries begin with two principal trunks, 
one of which proceeds from the right yentriele of 
the heart, IT is diſtributed into the lungs : this 
is called the pulmonary artery. The * called 
the aorta or great artery, ariſes from the left ven- 
3 tricle, and is diſtributed through all parts of the 
body, not excepting the heart and the lungs. | 
| The heart receives two arteries called the coro- 
nary. They are diſtributed into the ſubſtance of 
the heart and its auricles. The orifices of theſe 
veſſels may be {cen in the aorta, over- againſt the 
ſigmoide valves. The aorta chen proceeds a little 
_ obliquely. to the right, from whence: returning 
backward to the left, it forms a, ſemicircle: from 
the upper part of which proceed three conſiderable 
TOE which have the name of the upper or the 
Aſcending, aorta; and the other patt which runs 
domnward is called the /awer or deſcending aorta. 

The three branches which compaſe the aſcend- 
ing aorta have particular names: one. branch to 
the right, is called the right ſubclavian 5 mat on 


the 
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the leſt is called the left ſubrlævian; and the branch 


in the middle is the 4% carotid; the right —— 
proceeds from the ſubclavian on the ſame ſide- 


The ſubclavian arteries go off almoſt ner 


ly under the clavicles, whence they are called 
davian. As they paſs along, they ſendꝰ out three 

ncipal branches; the firſt deſcends inwardly 
To the ribs near the ſternum,” and beſtows twigs 


on the pericardium,” mediaſtinum, and intetcoſtal. | 


muſcles.” The vertebral or internal cervical enters 


the holes in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertee 


bræ of the neck, | ſending ry igs to the 
muſcles. This artery, after having ſent out branches 


in its paſſage, at length pierces the dura mater, 
and enters the ſkull. through the great hole of the 


occipital bone, and joining with others forms _=_ | 


vertebral artery. Then advancing to the ff 
bone, it unites with à poſterior branch of the 1 in- 


ternal carotid, andi is lost! in — Pier lobe = | 


the brain. 


The cervical artery divides into two branches; 5 
the former of which is diſtributed into the anterior 
parts of the neck, the windpipe, the gullet, and 
pharynx. The other branch goes to the muſcles 
of the neck and the adjacent 


parts. 
The diaphragmatic ſuperior deſcends long the 


pericardium,” on which it beſtows twigs, aud 'is 
afterwards loſt in the upper part of the midriff. 
The upper intercoſtal proceeds from the lower part 
of the ſubclavian, and ſends branches along the 
lower ge of the ribs, intercoſtal ne __ 1 


pleura. 
The ſubclavian pig the cheſt, 05 off the 
anda. Way to the fore __ of the breaſt; an- = 
9 0 
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athar- branch runs dewn the fore leg; a third. to 

8 er ar and a fourth to the "Parts 

beneath: ite 4 ILY T at 

en Tanga Eee 
@7 Wi 

and; camiiig to the larynx, divides and. ſends one 

branch, I ka —— ane braneh be- 


others. 

The — dar is * a „ of 
the great artery, which deſcends along the back 
and loins, it afterwards divides into two: branches 
called the iliac; before which, above the midriff, 
it ſends forth the lowet intercoſtals, wich the 
bronchial artery that aceompanies the branches of 
the windpipe to the lungs. When it is juſt; below 
the midriff; other branches proceed from it, name- 
ly, the phrenick arteries, which are loſt in the 
midriff and mediaſtinum. Paſſing ſtill farther, it 
beftows ſeveral branches on the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines; ſuch as the celiac, the ſplenie, the uppet 
meſenteric; and the. emulgent; which laſt go to 
the kidneys: and beloꝶ theſe ariſe the fpermatic; 
which go to tho teſticles Then the lower meſen- 
teric, which with the upper is ſent to the mefen- 


" ene een as paſſes t the top of the 0s 
facrum, where it divides, as mentioned above, intothe 


iliac, which again are ſubdivided into the external 


and internal. From the latter ariſes a branch which 


is beſtowed on the pſoas muſele, and other muſcles 
We EN — — 
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„ the yard, the matrix, the 
bladder, the proſtrate. gland, and to all the parts 
contained in the * The internal iliac {wh 
off the epigaſtric „ which turning forward 
along the rim of the belly, i they AT raw 
the mam llary: another branch goes to the genitals 
of both ſexes, and ee with the hypo: 

"Aftermards the iliacs 80 to the thighs, and 45 
they paſs downward, change their name to the 
crural arteries, w which. ly the hind logs. and 

branches. 


feet wich 


It would be <ndles to deſcribe. all the lefler 
branches, which, divide. like the boughs of a tree, 
whence they, ariſe, and where they are loſt, And, 
to ſay the truth, it is entirely needleſs to a farcier, 
bans he never performs the operations on 2 
We as a ſurgeon may have occaſion. to do on a 

For inſtance, if it were neceſſary to ampu+ 
— A limb, it never would be. done, becauſe a 
horſe could not, ſupport. afterwards, nos 
perform any buſineſs: or if he could make; a ſhift 
to hop about.in a miſerable manner, nobody would 
be at the charge of keeping him. I ſhall there» 
fore mention. the veins in as a manner as 
I have done the arteries: though ſome of theſe are 
neceſſary, to be known, as they frequently come 
wi the conſideration of the farrier. 

I obſerved before, that the vx ins: take ap part 
of the blood which was diſtributed throughout the 
body, to be returned back to the heart. They are 
imperceptible at firſt, but they ſoon. unite with each 
{hers and form larger branches, which unite more 
and mog. and r WARE 5h eee der- 


er, 
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ery till the veins beneath the heart form one trunk, 
which is called the vena cava aſcendens: The 
upper great vein above the Heart is called the de- 
feending cuva, becauſe it carries the blood down- 
Wards, as the other does upwards: 
| The veins have no apparent motion; but have 
ſemilunar valves in their cavities, which facilitate 
the motion of the blood towards the heart. In 
their ramifications there are generally two veins to 
one artery; and there are likewiſe veins where 
there are no arteries. Their trunks are much the 
ſame in moſt ſubjects, but their ramifications differ 
greatly; and even thoſe on one fide of the body 
are 1 always like thoſe on the N = 
he pulmonary vein proceeds from the left au- 
ricle of the ned and at firſt forms a finus ; and 
ſoon after divides into four, then into innumer- 
able branches, which are ciftributed through the 
* 0 ay 2 
"The veins in general ave the dne names as the 
arteries Which they agcompany., Thoſe of the 
brain unload themſelves into the ſinuſes, and theſe 
again into the external jugulars and cervicals: from 
thence the Blood goes down to the ſubclavians, 
which joining together make the cava deſcendens. 
The internal jugulars are ſeated by the carotid ar- 
teries, and receive the blood from all the parts 
which the carotids ſerve; except the pole, part of 
the face and the neck, whoſe veins enter into the 
external jugulars. Theſe laſt ate thoſe large veins 
which run the length of the whole neck, one 
on each ſide, near the gullet, and"ire-conſtaptly 
opened in moſt cafes that require 3 be- 
cauſe they are the ſafeſt and the Rey 


Two 


Of the ** 7b 95 
Two of the cervical veins deſcend throng 


Wthe 
holes of the tranſverſe ptoceſſes of the vertebræ of 
the neck and too through. the great holes of the 


empty themſelves into the ſubelavians, and at the 
interſtices of the vertebræ communiente with each 
othergot 16! 250167 161991484 Wet eons?! $17 
The ſibelavian veins f s along by the ſubcla- 
vian arteries, under the 67 er bones, and not 
only receive a great part of the blood from the 
veins of the cheſt, but like wiſe from all the veins 
which run along the outward part of tlie · breaſt} 
legs and feet The plate veins which open into 
the ſubelawĩan ran along the infide of the fore leg 
towards the: knee. They are frequently opened 
for lameneſs of men and on other accounts, 
with ſucne dc n bas 05993 i to rdauiod 
Below this are the ſhank: veins and the: ſhackle 
veins, which communicate with the plate veins. 


4 


of the back-finew; between it and the: ſliank ; and 
the ſhackle vein is that branch which runs: a- croſs 
the back-finew; and communicates with the ſhank» 
vein on each ſide, under tlie place where the horſe 
is ſhackled. This cannot readily be ſeen or felt, 
but when the horſe is very hot, and then one or 
more» branches! may * . ſeen in the place 
abovementioned: 


be remaved, dy manual 


land the ſhank · veins communicate: ien 


ſpine} and one on each ſide the ſpinal marrow. 
Fr join at the loweſt part of che neck, and 


The ſhank-veins run, un each ſide of the hollow 


this vein and then i 1055 0 ren un 
it is a ſigij of the weakneſs of the limb, and muſt 
tron. noi pap) or 


= on Me coronet and toe. Thoſe of the toe are 
H often 
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for diſorders df the feet i and. thoſe 
2 coronet are frequently cut in tyvro in the 


Nen o 
about 
cure of the quitters; without any bad conſstzuence. 

The ven eſrvs gſcrndent lies in the lower belly, 


48 alſo the emblgende from the kidneys, the lum. 
bal and ſpermatie veins,» the ſacra, the ie and 
the epigaſttie: hich ate named aſter the arteries, 
The farriers have em names for ſome: of 
the veins, as the ihne) „ near tlie ldins the 
unk and ſpur bent which are often worinded with 
the ſpurs. Dh e- W n the fide of che lower 
belly, which are often opened for diſeaſes in the 
bowels... That of the rump, they call the tai l pin 
which they fretuently opetig or Tarifx ibe tail, in 
the ſtaggets and other diſ- ot the heil. 
E. Thore is ons large vein dm the 3 
the wens; furte, 'whole btanches ariſe from all the 
branches of the celiac; and two meſenterit arte · 
rieb exeept thoſe branches of the eœliac and two 
meſenterie rhich are beſtowed on the hier. Theſt 
beifig united into ong trunk, enter the livet, and 
b there diſtributed like and has its bldol 
callected and brought into the anabiy the beatichi 
of the cava in the her. The vena potta-carrit 
blood to the liver inſtead) of an artery, for the 
ſeparatiom of the galls A eue thi 
dale being neveſſar. et 1 Sf AS 5 
The thigh-veins * e wendete dy 
themſelves by: into the external-iliarsand 
epigaſtvics; at the ſfunk· eins in iht (Fore leg 
Communicate: with 1 n h- 
vein tuns along the infide 
be opened im fevers; in or I 
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(3 -ANDS are known by common people by the 
name of Zernels; and are deſigned to ſeparate 
ſome fluid from the blood, or to bring that 10 
perfection which is called Iymph. This gives oc 
caſion to divide the glands into two-forts; the c- 
g/omerate, and . rg 2 — laſt atr alſo 
called e I ſhall-give a particu+ 
1 e 
mals, are often afflicted with diſeaſes of the glands. 
In order to this, we muſt obſerve that: the H 
conſiſts of two parts, the red, and tha lynmphatic, 
commonly called ſerum. Beſicies thieſe, there ara 
ſereral yn humours blended therein. Theſe 
different humours are ſoparated by partirular or- 
gans called glandt; and this ſrparation is called 

ſecretion, This ſuppoſes the blood to bo in ſuch a 
ſound ſtate; at to ſupply theſe humours, and that 
n and r er N een 
. en r 3 2 
'Of the ory called chad the two 
a forts, the erde aa N The 
ſeß BN uſe of | theſe! laſt is to receive and elaborate the 
gi-W lymph, b attenuating: its parts, 'ſuch/as the axil+ 
lary and i e glands. Other glands 
receixe the chylc after the digeſtion of the aliment, 
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)atic/ veins of the ett ar ue ae 
| ws glands of the meſenter ). 
The conglomerate glands are h 10 ſe⸗ 
parate ſuch humours from the blood. as are con- 
founded therewittr: füch as the fwer, which ſe- 
cretes the bile; the parotids, which ſeparate the fa- 
Jivaz: anck the kidneys, which ſecrete the urine, &. 
The glands are bodies endowed with peculiar 
velicts; *as the ſecretory and excretory. ducts; as 
alſo with nerves, arteries,” and veins, as well Ain 
guinary as ee But we muſt obſer de that 
the ſangu hatic arteries are continued 
to — 70 bet kind. Thus the arteries that 
ey be kioFuredonrindet to the Tanguinaryveins, 
and the arteries that convey the lymph are conti- 
nued tothe lymphatic v veins. As alſo that the ſecre- 
tory ducſtakes its riſe at the place where the lym- 
phatic unites witli the vein of the ſame name 
And likewiſe: that the lymphatic artery proceeds 
j from the capillary arteties yh catry the blood. 
The ſecretory veſſel whieh makes up the great: 
eſt part of: the body of the gland is lind with a 
kind of down, which is of different coldurs, ac- 
cording to the nature of the fluid which is ſeparated 
by the gland. Now ſuppoſe this down is origi- 
nally imbuted with the ſame fluid that the gland 
ſecretes, we may then ſuppoſe it will let nothing 
5 through but whatis of the ſame nature; like 
a ſheet. of per, which being diptih oil or 
water, will let nothing paſs through but a fluid of 
the fame kind into whichꝭ it was dipt. Or as a bit 
of cloth ſaturated with oil, being 5 ill ged ini a veſſel! 
wherein there is vil and water, 6 let nothing 
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| Inconſequence of this, if we'conceive'the blood 
to contain the different humours which are to be 
ſecreted by the glands, and which being cartied 
to the organ by the ſanguinary artery; it willſup- 
ply the lymphatic artery, continued thereto, with 
a part of the lymph which it contains, Which a- 
bounding with the different fluids to be ſeparated 
therefrom, will ſuffer the fluid to eſcape, which 
is analogous to that wherewith the down was im- 
buted ; while the other humours, which have no 
relation thereto, will follow the courſe of the h 


the gland deſigned to ſeparate another fluid;.: -.: 
The fluid which is introduced into the ſecretory 


veſſel, continuing to paſs through its different ra- 


duct, and then it will depoſit the liquor which 38 
contained in reſervoirs. formed like velicles; as is 
obſervable in the Funds of the ſtomach, the 


guts, Se. $43 - {3s | n * 72 1 * 


arne ag 


ſuch are thoſe that, being once ſeparated from the 
maſs of blood, mix with it again for differeut 
1 uſes ; as the unctuous juice contained in the cells 
"" Wl of the marrow, the fluid of the 9 
0 of the ventricles of the brain, cerebellum, Se. 

we The ſecond fort are the excrementitious fluids; 
that is, ſuch as being once ſeparated from the maſs 
of blood, never return into it again; or if it ſhould 
ſo bappen, would prove prejudicial to the animal : 
as the urine, ſweat, and ar nation: inſenſible 
— CF 20 ne en n He IK 
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phatic veſſel, which will again unload itſelf into 
the maſs of blood, and with it be tranſmitted to 


mifications; will at length 9 the excretory. 


are of three kinds; the An are called recrements; 


1 
[ 
| 
? 
i 
| 
| 
| 


_ eremental, and in part excremental r that is, a 
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Tho third kind are ſuch fluids as are in part re- 


part of theſe fluids enter into the maſs. of | blood, 
while the other part never does, but is thrown out 
of the road of circulation. Such are the ſaliva, 
the bile, the gaſtric Juices, as alſo the inteſtina 
and. pancreatic Juices. - 

The firſt and moſt nf demi conglomerate 
alaed- in the whole body, is that which is con- 
tained in che inner part of the ſkull; and is the 
Brain, the- cerebellum, and the meaulla oblongata. 
whe colld the — xtes, a7” 

ich is called en This ates 
te animal ſpirits. 2 ye 

The principel ie dhe face b the lackrymal glard 


A tho Which compoſe in part the /acrymal ca. 


runcle, as alſo thoſe — placed on the edge 
of the eyelids, called the ciliary gland. The pitui- 
membrane of the noſe is beſet with a great 


_ tary 
number of glands, to ſecrete the mucus. The 


glands whoſe excretory ducts empty themſelves in 
the mouth, are in great number; as the parotidand 
ands, the ſublingual, the buccal, the 
aalatinn; almonds, the ſmall glands on the 
ſurface of the uvula, and thoſe of the pharynx. 
Theſe ſeparate the ſaliva and other fluids, to mix 
with the aliment, and to render Aer 
The gland under the tongue, called th was pint 
is the ſeat of the firongies in young 

The ears have the ceruminous glands. which 
fronly them with wax, and „ in the 
barrel of the drum, and in the cuſtachian tube. 
The cheſt has the feweſt con - glands, 


_ which ſome. _ the thymus, and = 
| : ſma 
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ſmall glands ſuppoſed to be contained in the p leura. 
Te i of the ands ſecrete a lymphatic Ay "ag 
5 "(af e bronghia, l 0 e &- 25 
the wit Add to theſe, chofe on gs 
part if the bg” ph 
The lower belly has a Sag Sa of cp 
gometate glands than any other fart; fot beſides 
thoſe of the fene there is the Taper, 
which ſeparates the creatic Juice, * the live 
which ſecretes the ee Nuideyr "which ſepa! 
rates the urine: as alfo'the glands * the Romach 
and inteſtines, the capſule arrohilhiris, the pro- 
ſtrate gland, and the glands in the ſpungeous web 
of the urethra.” Add to theſe the #lands on tlie 
inſide of the bladder, which ſeparate 4 fluid to 
guard it againſt the ſharpneſs « of the urine 
There are alſo glands in the. mattix and vagina 
of mares; and 5 glandulous bodies which uy 
round the urethra. Alle 
To alt theſe we may add che mycifagin | 
zlands which ſupply the joints with a fluid to ten- 
der them ſupple, to which the name of Hnovia , is 
commonly given. 
As to the conglbate glands, there is none 7 
ſervable in the ul, unleſs you will give that 
name to ſome glandulous grains * ik: are placed 
along, the ſupetiot longitudinal ſinus. There is 4 
i land which touches the Paratid, and 
another on the baſis of the lower jaw. This has 
given root fot . ſome to divide the maxillary and 
parotid: s into conglobate and con ee | 
There are "likewiſe conglobate glands Which ac- 
. the internal jugular veins, and — that 
H 4 are 
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5 e poſterior; part of the ne me 
Hear „and ſome farther off the occipital bone. 
in the cheſt there are the dorſal, Which are two, 
Connected to the, gullet. There are alſo glandylous 
grains of the kin? 1 baſis of the heart. 

In the lower belly there are the geri, which 
are ſeated . on the upper orifice of the ſtomach, The 
hepatic, which are placed near the entrance of the 
vena portz, under the hollow part of the liver, 
and others near the biliary duct. The /plenic 4 
on the internal ſurface of the ſpleen, and the 
Ploic on the upper part, of the caul. Some lie near 
the reſetvoir the chyle; and the meſenteric-all 
over the whole len = of the meſentery: The 
thac touch. the. veſſels of the ſame name; and 
others are "Teated gn the internal ſurface of the 05 
ſacrum. 

The three axillary glapds lie noder the ls; 
there are likewiſe ſeveral in the groins, but not fo 
large in horſes as in men. Laſtly, there is one 
remarkable in the middle of the thigh, common- 
ly called the pope's che. 

Beſides the A mphatic veſſels, formerly. mention- 
ed, there is another kind, called the valvular hm- 
phatics, ga account of the great number of. 3 
contained therein, and which may be known. on 
the outſide by the number of Knots to be ſeen 
thereon. Theſe veſſels may be diſcovered. « on the 
ſurface of the viſcera, and more particularly the 
liver, where they form a kind of net-work,..T 1 
likewiſe attend the greateſt 1990 of the . 
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Of. the MANAGEMENT of -4 Hors. 
from hence, generally larger than the forme 
which paſs on to the next conglobate glands. | 

The veſſels are tranſparent, : becauſe - e. 
ſiſt only of a thin membrane, throug h which a 
clear add may be perceived, called RO They; 
diſcharge this into the receptacle of the chyle; the 
4 duct, and ſome of the veins which they, 
accompany... This lymph. is taken up again by, 
theſe veſlels in all parts of the body, and ought to 
be looked upon as the remainder of that which has, 
been employed in nouriſhment, It ſerves to dilute; 
the chyle, and to ſupply. it with parts that contri- 
bute to nouriſhment, We are not ſufficiently ac-! 
quainted with the origin of theſe veſſels, nor their 
diſtribution through the body, ſo as to give an ex- 
act deſcription. of — — In general they may be 
looked upon as veins which carry a fluid from the 
circumference of the body to the centre, to which 
the valves contained r cer en 


of Massen HORSE $ on the Roav.. 


\ENTLEMEN ; who, can _ 7 — K time 
ing a journey, ſhould ride but a 

ſtage. the 12 Bon — Aa 0 the ſecond, par 
longer ſtill the third. When the journey is very 
long, it would be proper to reſt the fourth day, 
that the horſe may Tak time to recover. his ſpirits 
and yigour ;- after which he will 1 the j ed | 

win 
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with eaſe. Some are ready to think that this is en- 
tirely needleſs, and that they have nothing to do 
but to'puſh forward ; but they are often deceived, 
for we have ſeen many that were obliged to leave 
their horſes behind them, and to hire freth ones. 
| Thoſe that travel in hot weather, which always 
cents he horſes to perſpire greatly, ſhould let chem 
drink a little now and gil to ſupply the Tos of 
the fluids, but-never much at a time. This me- 
thod would likewiſe cool his mouth, and refreſh 
his ſpirits. But when you come within 2 mile 
and a half or two miles of the place you intend to 
bait at, whether at noon or at night, let him drink 
a little; after this ride him atly, and yet fo as 
to warm the water in his * 2 d, for 
chis is dangerous, and render u 
This precaution is meet for when a bo 1 
his belly full of cold water, there may be danger of a 
coagulation of the blood in the ſtomach and lungs, 
which may produce inflammations of very danger- 
ous conſequence. Howeyer, the nearex you come 
to the inn the Backer ſhould be your pacb : other- 
_ horſe rail bo Ted-aboue, hat he may cool 
eee, eee 
If the weather will not permit this, and there 
is a necefſity of putting him directly into the ſtable, 
don't take his bridle off directly, but ſtay till he bas 
recovered his breath. Then looſen his girts, take 
2 and put ſtraw between the pan- 
nels of the faddle and his hack. This dong, let him 
be well rubbed in every part, till he is quite cool, 
letting the ſaddle remain 28 before all the time. 44 
there is no ede of waterin Your horſe on 
the road, as 4 dbovementoned, dom t give him = 
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ter at the inti while he is hot, nor let him be rode 
into the water to'waſly'br cool him, for this may 
cauſo the blvod'to ſtugnate in his limbs, and bring 
on diforders'in' his legs very hard to remove. Not 

* you need be cautious in hot weather to avoid 
| very lake or puddle, if any; for ſuch a tranfient 
—. through them may refreſh the horſe and 
al lb fog; but can do him no manner of harm. 
Aken care that thing is done ut 
above directed, it will be to let his water be 
luke-wartn, for fear conſequenees. What 
has been. faid about water may in ſome mea- 
ſure be applied to his food ; for while a horſe con- 
tinues hot, the blood-veſſels of his ſtomach are 
diſtended, and it would be improper to feed him 
while he continues in that condition. Some horſes, 
indeed, have no appetite till the circulation of the 
blood is moderate, and till they are à little reco- 

vered from their fatigue ; but this is not always 
the caſs. The horſe at firſt may have a little = 
given him by handfuls, till he is quite cool, 

— the uſual quantity of water and meat. But 
if he is 0 travel farther the fame day, the feed 
ſhould be but ſmall, and at night he may have a 
full feed, that is half a peck of oats with a few 
beans, given him at dice. Remember likewiſe, 


that it wilt be proper to throw a c 
horſe when he comes into the fable, wlyY 
he has beef uſed to be clethed. 


Let care be taken that al the old be) de en 
2 and freſh put in; and if the roads 
are duſty, it will be proper firſt to give him a little 
bran to Cieahſe his mouth and tongue. He ſhould 
aways have his water before his feed, for * bus 


over tie 
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been found to be moſt wholeſome both by reaſon 
and experience. Every oneſiknows the neceſſity 
of littering a horſe well, for it is not only ;refreſh- 
ing, but ſerves "to. e ae feet in a Proper 
1 t Mt e e 


When you are on the rogd-ndiche. bore | «al | 
Pi want to ſtop in order to ſtale, you;;tnuſt not 


prevent, but rather er > him; and this will 
make him travel with greater eaſe and pleaſure, 
WMhen the girts are looſened, it will not be im- 
proper to look under the ſaddle, on each fide, to 
look. if there is any hurt; and if there is, the ſad- 
dle ſnould be ſo ſtuffed as to prevent its preſſing 
on the ſore part. Likewiſe on the road, if your 


| own weight, or otherwiſe, cauſe the ſaddle to Gik 


down upon upon the withers or back-bone, you 


ſhould get it ſtuffed at hows firſt r conyenieay; place 


come at. em ei Hoc 
When you come to had (pn; a wall. be proper 
my have the; horſe's. feet examined; to ſee if his 
ſhoes are all right, or whether there is any gravel 
between them — the foot, or whether any thing 
is ſticking in the ſoal, which muſt be taken out. 
If a Dorle s back ſhouid be ſwelled under the ſad- 
dle, the beſt way will be to fill a thin bag with 

Hot horſe-dung, and tie it on his back all night. 
It ſometimes happen; that a horſe's back is raw, 
holes or mwoukds . which an call the 
warbles. In this caſe bathe the part with equal 
quantities of ſpirits of wine and 1 myrrh 
and aloes, with A little ſpiri it of turpentine." 15 Or, 
which is better, with Friers balſam. But as this is 
A ; 1 general ly-ſold toe: a ſhilling an 11 * 


— — 


* | 
| Gull es how 2omike it, and thenyow be more | 
free in uſing it. Nette 
Take of balſam of Tolu an ounce, benjamin 
and ſtotex of each three ounces, of mytrh an 
ounce, aloes and olibanum of each half ounce; 
rere e ingredients as fine as you can, 
and then put them into a ſtone 
pour three pints of rectified ſpirits 5 wine 
booer them, and ſhake them well te 
In the midſt of: ſummer ſet the bottle in the 
ſun for a weekior ten days; at other times 
by the fire, till / the gums are near diffolyed; 
Thee + and then it will beit for uſe. 8 £814 36H 
This is of ſingular ſervice to cure ſores, wounds, 
and bruiſes in men as well as in hortſes; and a 
vial of it is very % rol ſoc to be eee rn 
for, from twenty may be ken. on 
2 3 
colds, chol 
thing can be — —— | 
is hurt by any rou meg wget upon the 
or DA 2 1444 dio HO — N N 
Vou may apply it to the fol it warm. 
dipping Unt therein; and- then applyis itato the 
part ben mene ee e s cs 
and. renew: it as it een 62H art A 
When a horſe is very much fatigued ori tired 
after a journey, it will be proper to take two heels 
nails out of each foot before, to bleed / him im the 
neck, and inſtead of oats to give him * 
moiſtened, for ten or twelve days. Likewile,! 
the feet with cow dung and horſe - dung 
e ng eee to — — ſwel- 
5 i boot while nag WAA 3d AUng⸗ 
c. 
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EFORE we egme to om how horſes 
to be trratad to 


oO 
Ought 
preſerve them in health, it 


B 


will be neceſſary to ſhow when they are ſo. [That 


borſe may be ſaid to be ſa, who is well ! inifleſh, 
_ has a ſmouth gloſfy chat, that is lively and 
briſk, performing his buſineſs: well without being 
Wr that feeds clean, without having a lan- 
i rs voracious appetite,” cating and drinking 


| moderately; never refu his meat or labour, 


When a horie has all-theſe qualities, cur ſtudy 
muft be how to preſerve: him Ahe condition, not 
by medicines: which are nom WO hat: thy Pro- 
per care and due 

When a horſe either eats too little or too much, 
it is by no means conſiſtent with healthy; for if he 
eats too little he will be always low, diſpirited, 
and incapable of performing his neceſſary labour. 
And if he has a ravenous appetite, he is generally 


of a lax habit of body, and dungs more frequently 


than one whoſe fibres are I berefore it i 
an abſurd opinion to ſuppoſe, that when a horſe 
eats a great deal, he vill be the better able to do: 
Farbe work. Beſides, theſe ſort of horſes have 

or never a good digeſtion, which will appear 
from their excrements being crude, and bringing 
away the nutritive part of te foo food, which ſhould 


5 | have 
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have been retained in the body, and from wherice 
ſtrength . out — me theſe are fre» 

uently dunging upon the road, and never perform 
: jour- ney io the ſatiafadtion of the rider. One 
way to remedy this evil, is to put his hay into ſuck 
a rack. or cratch, that he can draw but little out of 
it at a time, and to mix wheat-ſtraw with 
his oats, to make him chew them ſufficiently, and 
to prevent his {wallowing them too fa. 
Hay and- graſs alone are but low feeding, and 2 
horſe that has nothing elſe will ſoon loſe his fleſh, 
if he is uſed; as a working horſe. However, ther 
is a great deal of difference in the goodneſs of hay, 
and ſome ſort of land will never produce any that 
is fit for a valuable horſe. | In rainy ſeaſuns, when 
the graſs is cut down, it is fo ſoaked: with water 
before it is got in, that the virtue uf he hay ; 
as it were, waſhed out, and nothing ins but 
inſipid ſtuff, which is not unlike the leaves of tea 
after the virtue has been drained out by hot water. 
Likewiſe when hay is made in hot ſun- ſhine wea- 
ther, a great many of the ſpiritous, volatile 
ticles fly off, and with them the fimeſt part of th 
ar, Pet it is infinitely better than the former. That 
hay is beſt, which is made in dry, cloudy wer- 
ther, for then it will remain juicy, and contain a 
its virturs. Thus thoſe herbs that are gathered 
for the uſe of medicine are directed to be dried in 
N place, where _ wet can come — 
beni. un 995 0349 ent ne; ua 


_ 
hay, you ſhould:always.chooſe/that which-is | 


of 4 paliſh green, that has a quick, -lively; | 


When you come to examine the \goodneſs 


able 
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able ſmell, and is fulleſt of flowers. For that 
which is muſty, damp, ' ſofor- without ſmell, is 
not fit for N Hay, after it is got in, dundergoes 
a kind of fermentation, with heat, which ennobles 
its juices, and makes them more ſpiritous and'pro- 
per for nouriſhment in the ſame manner as apples; 
for there is a very eee difference between 
the taſte of thofe that are thered off the 
tree, and thoſe that have — 3 time; for 2 
kind of vinous ſmell and taſte is obſerveable in the' 
laſt. For this reaſon, new hay, that is, before it 
| has ſweated, as they call it, is never fit for any but 
labouring horſes, his fermentation of the ay 
the: occaſion of its firing when it is ſtacked before 
it is ſufficiently dry; for the moiſture contained 
therein concentrates the heat, and keeping within 
the body gf the ſtack, attracts the * 15 
andi. ſo ſets it a burning. 9 
The hay that is preſerved after path: of it i 
dung; is . — for horſes, by way of 
change, except that part of it that has ſuffered too 
much; and are ſome ſickly horſes that will 
2 this to any other, which "they. may be al- 
thout detriment: however it will not be 
proper to give it for a conſtancy. The time when 
new; hay becomes fit for uſe is generally about 
Chriſtmas j but this is beſt known by its ſmell, 
for when it has been kept long enough, the ſmell 
is pleaſant, whereas before it was deadiſh-or faint: 
though ſome will not ſuffer it to; be uſed till the 
ſucceeding 'pring ; Z but in this caſe the noſe is the 
Heſt ditector-. 1 mnnyo 02. $1299 wor n 
©+Clover-graſs is Fre ſame thought to make the 
beſt wag, whence comes the proverb, 10 _ 
C , 
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rover 5 but this is à miſtake; for if d hoffe feeds 
conſtantly upon it, It: will produce variss difors 
ders, piirtivalarly the chellek, it is much more 
wholeſome wel alittle of it is mixt with hey 
ay rticlatly tye-g rails! And now Lam if 
of this, it will not be improper to obſerve chat 
the tiltio of uüng tye-prafs hay is à little on this 
fide Michaelrnas, för them it is tolerably hard and 
dry ; and after that, when the weather becomes 
damp; it will imbibe the moiſture of the air, and 
ſo become unwholeſome. For the ame reaſon, all 
forts of hay ſhould be taken freſh from the ſlack, 
becauſe he weather in winter-time will, in fone 
degree,” affect it in the fame manner; and fendet 
it not {6 proper to feed a horſe with. Hence like- 
viſe we perceive the cauſe why ſoft hay is not ſo 
wholeſome as the hard, as it imbibes the moiſture 
of the ait more ſpeedily; and on on that account, 
1 likely to qi 444 rot. b 
genctal, ſhort hay ig better than that 
is al aaa denk for te laſt is more 
ſhould always be well ſhook before it is uſed. 
there needs no ſuch precaution with regard to ſhoit 
de bay, or rather it ſhould always be omitted, for 
en s it is cotritnonly full of ſeed, it would be ſhook 
ut WM out, and with lit 4 uſeful part of the nouriſhment. 
Ml, For horſes are fond of the ſeed, and will lick it up 
ell when it falls into the manger, even before they 
nt: begin to eat che hay; which is a certain proof of 
the its utility, if you wil allow horſes to know whats 
the M's moſt fit for their o health. And that this 
| may be grafited, is pretty certain, becauſe" there 
the re no animals that care o be fed with ineongru- 
in Nous 22 to ĩt by neceſſity. "= 
- 


1 ; 


which 


18] 
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there is no doubt to be made, but that mature is 3 
much better teacher. than any man can be, and 
knows what kind of aliment, and ſometimes re- 
medies are moſt proper; much better than we with 
all our boaſted knowledge... Elſe whence comes 
it to paſs; that dogs, by: a-kind of inſtinct, always 
have recourſe to a particular kind of graſs, which 
on, that account we diſtinguiſh by che name of 
dog-graſs. As for what is laid of its tickling their 
5 throats, and ſo makes them vomit, is e to 
experience. WEE 

That hay which ſtands long on the ground in wet 
weather, while the farmer Baits for a dry ſeaſon, 

is commonly rotten. at the root, and when it is 
made becomes full of duſt. This ſhould never be 
be made uſe of when there is any better to be got; 
but when you are obliged to uſe it through neceſ 
ſity, be ſure to ſhake the duſt well out of it, and 
then it will not have thoſe bad effects as will cer- 
tainly follow without this precaution. 

Some affirm a horſe will eat more bad bay than 
good, becauſe it yields little nouriſhment, for then 
he will endeavour to ſupply in quantity what it 
wants in quality. However this is certain, that 


when a horſe is kept upon bad h 1 let him ba 
eat what quantity he will, he will ſoon become 0! 
low, diſpirited, and poor; for his blood being im- ere 
poveriſhed, and perhaps viſcid, all the wheels 0 ſu 
nature will ſoon. be clog'd, and then it will be nol e 
Vonder that low, chronick diſeaſes ſhould enſue; ba) 

The other part of à horſe's diet ĩs various in bad 


different countries, and yet we can perceive nee 
particular effects from their different kind of food eye 
for 9 In N hex feed. FA: _ 5 
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have as much meitle as in other places. Cuſtom 


has a wonderful influence ovet the feeding of anis - 


mals in general! otherwiſe it would be abſurd to 
imagine, that cows could Be brought to live on 
putrified fiſh; and yet they have little elſe in the 
ſouth parts of Perſſa, and near the gulph of Ara- 
bia, Where they büury fiſn in the ground till it is 
totten, and then mix it with water, and give = 
their cattle, who ſwallow it up very greedily. It 
is the fame. among mankind, for though they r 
nerally agree in the uſe of bread, it is a e 
different ſorts of corn; and all over the ah 
countries they ſubſtitute boiled rice in its room. 
There Is no nation, except the Tartars, who uſe 
no bread, a 198 ming ay ſerves for the fame 


purpoſe.” ww glen: Þ; 


horſes with: oats, which are not ſo heating as 
heat, nor ſo cooling as barley. Horſes in gene- 
ral are fond of them, though they have been uſed 
to barley ot other grain. In many countries they 
make them into bread or cakes, and almoſt live 

upon then, particularly in Scotland, and the north- 
ern parts of England; which ſhows t have no 
bad qualities; for the e there are as ſtrong and 
robuſt as in other parts of the world. But if they 
are given: to horſes wee Ns too free a hand, theſe are 


bad practice, unleſs the horſe has a great deal of 
e noi exerciſe, for otherwiſe he will be 1 to fall me 
Cool oy Gr breed ſurfeits. DEW ACT 
arley wid - & Ws SARS 12 IL. 2 SLA eee, The 
hav 


It is the nde with us in England to feed our 


ſoppoſed to heat overmuch: but however this be, 
ve are ſure that it will cauſe them to neglect their | 
N But though oats are never ſo cheap, it is a 


13 
bY, 
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The beſt oats are dene with a thin; hell, and 
which, rats E they are poured / imo: the 
meaſure. The. northern countries, where the 
ground is e the _ 
and large quantities are ſent from thener td Lon- 
don, ſufficient to ſupply; all the patts round about 

1 Sometimes when the paſſage is long, they arc 
apt to grow muſty, by being kept. hong the 
hold Ne if: they are: ſpread, about on a 
deal- floor, and: often turned, they will come to 
208%. — and recover their ſweetneſs. Add yet 
e delicate horſes ſhould be fed with the freſheſt 
and neweſt. gats,” far theſe ate ſound by experience 
to agree beſt. with their conſtitutions. Let the 
colour. of oats be what the . they are ſweet, 
firm, and hard, we may depend upon their being 
d, and chen we need not trouble our heads abbut 
ET aſpect. 4 However, if they happen to be 
uſky, s £ we encreaſe the allowance, they Will 
Ty Wk . ee an as if, by ow 'otherwile ; 
.COUNtTy, JATIMMETS age 10 iparin they 
wil oy their borſes with huſks gg _ #811 
| e common opinion, that plentiful. facding 
ith oats, makes a horſe bot. 18 — abſurd, for it 
wi rendered a horſe hot, he would. conſequently be 
ore fond of drinking: but we find by experience, 
Gar he, wants leſs water with oats Ng with hay. 
Other kinds of corn would agree very well with 
Borſes, if they were accuſtomed to eat it, but 
ithout that, it has unexp pected effects. Thus 
wheat, as well as, barley, mill purge hörſes when 
it is given to them at firſt,; and yet when they arc 
a little uſed to it, no ſuch confequenee will attend 
it. e wheat 1 18. to chargeable a diet 
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be given cn ſtantly to horſes ; and yet it will not 
be amiſs ta mix A. little with the oatsg of runnin 
horſes,; hunters; gr the! like. And as, chatipe 4 
list 4s Well as Enerciſelchas a tendency to Keep 
horſey in Health, they may. ſernatinies : be allowed 
a little batley or malt mixt Mith their oats and 
beags. 0 lg & bas of. og 0) vert. n e 
Beans aue another. part. of 4 horſe's: diet; and 
may very properly-be allowed him in ſome caſes; 
eſpecially when they ate upon the road, or when 
it is their buſineſs to draw in .a>coath- or cart. 
They yield very ſtrong nouriſhment, and. may be 
very properly mixt with bran or chaff. If you 
can, have them {plit, it will be beſt, for then there 
will, be no danger from the red bug that is ſaid to 
breed among them. 10 Peas differ little from beans; 
but they are ſeldom given to horſes on account of 
their rice. In ſome places, as in Scotland, they 
give. their horſes; chapt ſtrau /; in athers peaſe · 
ſtrawz Ot pegſe-haulm; and in others again, a 
regt, deal of bran But this laſt is the propereſt 
diet for: ſiek horſes, when ſcalded. But if too 
much of it be given to found. horſes, it renders 
then weak, and brings them low. Though when 
it is ne and ſweet it is beſt; and hen old and 

The proper allowance for horſes in a day is very 
different, tor ſome require more, ſome leſs. Eight 
quartergs or quarts in a day of oats, with one of 
beans, ig as much as any horſe needs to have when 
be labours, and thoſe that do but little work ſhould 
have three or four quarterns. 
When horſes are turned out to graſs, and kept 
in the fields, they are always the freeſt from dif 
ned 1 13 ceeaſes, 
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eaſes, though not fitteſt: for labour; and theiefors 
when they are taken from thence for hunting, or 
for labour, they ſhould have à feed or two of 
corn; and if they are allowed it at other tinies, 
they will perform their buſineſs better. When 
graſs is ſcarce, or the weather is bad, they ſhou'd 
e. have hay to go to, and a place for ſhel. 
ter, eſpecially if they are kept out in the Witter, 
when there is little occaſion to uſe them. 
The goodneſs of graſs ſnould always b pen 
cipally conſidered. That graſs is always ben t a 
is ſhort, thick, and that grows on dry, fertile 
ground, that wants little or no dunging, and that 
has been uſed for paſture only a'confiderable time, 
Meadows that have been often mowed, ate not 10 
fit for horſes as commons or parks, unlels they 
are well manured, and then {owed with clover, 
Long, rank; ſour graſs is by no means 8 
paſture; for though the hay that is got from 
thence be pretty good, it is owing to the fermen. 
tation or ſweating, as it is commonly called, which 
exalts the juices, and makes them mote fit for uſe, 
The place where à horſe is to run, ſhould'al- 
ways be at a diſtance from great towns, if poſſible, 
for where there is plenty of manure, and the 
grounds are much dunged, they are never ſo fit for 
uſe, as when nature alone plays her part without 
the aſſiſtance of art, For though a horſe in ſuch 
places may do pretty well in the ſpring, when be 
can pick and chooſe what he likes, yet afterwards, 
when he muſt eat what there is, or none; he 
nerally declines, and grows pot- bellied. This ob- 
ſervation upon grals is of mure conſequence than 
many nm mmf7²ãũͤult. 
Þ ] believe 


that clay wil retain Water longer 
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I believe chat almoſt evety one has "obſerved, 
than an) other 
kind of ſoil; and for this reaſon, ponds that will 
not keep water are oſten covered with clay at the 
bottom; to prevent the water from finking into 
the earth. Hence it appeats why clayiſh pronnid' 
in the winter time, or in rain ſeaſons,” muſt be 
more wet, ſlabby, and damp t — others: there 
fore all ſuch grounds are unfit for paſture, unleſs 
0 dry ſeaſons, ahd they generally'do Horſes morg! 
harm than any other whatever. And it has been 
found by ene, that horſes that have been 
taken in a nights, which one would'think might 
prevent any bad effeQsy” have been thrown into 
various diſurderrrƷ. 
There ars no hots tht ſeth pen ges. of 
graſs more than the broken-winded ; for this ge- 
nerally keeps their bodies open, and by that means 
prevents full belly from hindering tfie playing of 
the lungs; — hay paſſing off more ſlowly 
ſtuffs them vp, and' mia needs hurt their wind 
in proportion, as it renders them more coſtive: | 
And to ſay the truth, graſs, in the ſpring, is 
excellent femedy for many diſeaſes; becauſe 
renders'the blood and juices fluid, and opens idols 
obſtructions, and diſſolves thoſe coneretions which 
bad been contracted in the winter by hard, "dry 
food, and want of exereiſe. Beſides, it is a kind 
of natural purge,” and carries off thoſe impurities 
which have been diſſolved by this diet, and made 
ready for excretion. 

But if ſpring-graſs is: not found fufficient for 
theſe purpoſes,” then recourſe muſt be had to the 
alt marſhes; for theſe 1 impregnated with 

14 ſalts, 
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ſalts, c{pecially when, they are, oyerfloweds by the 
high ſpring tic Ain happen in the latter, end of 
February, on beginning of; March; and likewiſe in 
October, at which, times they are always higheſ, 
becapſe the 2 moan then act jointly; upon the 
water, Theſe ſalts adhering ta, and being ſwal- 
lowed, by dhe grass, bag much the Jams effec 
upon May a8 ſca-water, has; for i In both they 
operate by on and urige: and therefore they wil 
prove. an excellent remedy in moſt tedious. diſeaſes, 
eſides, che water that loch borſes are gbliged t 
rink is always brackiſh,; (0,2 horſe that continues 
ere long, may be {aid to be under;-a.counſe of 
a- water,, If, we were to judge by reaſon only, 
we "I be ty an to conclude, On ve tage A. bort 


2 


ech, than, gi 1 have. — better pi- 
ture, nor is there any occaſion for dry fodder, but 
when the, ground is coyered with now. 00. 
When portes ſtand long in che houſe, ag 1 0b. 
uk hgfote, no certain general rule cat be lad 
down, ag to the quantity of food; and therefore 
the conſtitution of the horſe. ought to be,cool- 
dered, far ſomse horſes-haye à much: better ape 
tite than others, and 98 may be more induls 
ged that Way,; When they have a [yoracious 
8 petite, and gt the ſame time cannot digeſt al 
they eat, but become purſy, and begin td ſhew 
(ymptors, of any diſl te muſt be abjidge 
in their allowance, and as, was ſaid beſote, theit 
b # Robe mixt with chopt wheat-ſlraw, that 
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they may che w them the better, whith <auſes a 
better digeſtion as the aliments paſſea through e 
ſtomach and-inteſtines;! 10 1 Yi Es nnr 412 27? 
Wbenchorſes ſtand long in the ſtahle mühe 
exerciſh, they always require a leſa quantity of ali. 
ment, ſor they ſhould always be fad in proportion! 
to de er e undengo. O Aid therefore: 
horſes (hat are kept mich on the rdad, rhat are 
often rid a- hunting, or. that are ont PARIS 
coach ot cart, ſhould: always be well: 159} 
. Same; borſes pull. ut the hay fioni the jack 
under their feet, 1 as it were, pie and chobſe 
what they like beſt. This is lodiet upun by ſome 
aa Gan ofs bad; horſe,” but experience has ſhown 
he 3 and that they are ſometimes as 
Howevet the allowance, of cori 
— ute. amd, then perhaps the. (hay map 
90 dowmthe better. 
] Some horſes -_ ee ihe they aj tans be- 
ore ane rack, eſpecial that — 
young, bot vill always be reſtleſs, ſtamp! 
kicking or cbiting the manger. And if t 
ſuffered to be conſtantly nibbling in this e. e 
they will at length turn crib- biters, which is a v 
bad quality. The belt way to remedy this is by 
laying a little good clean ſtra before: them, and 
this Will keep them from: worſe employment, by 
finding them nme do, without N 
conſequences. 6194038) et e Doole To 
PxEeRCis8is-2 principa al moins uf chotpinins 
horſe-in health; benen det that are but — * 
ſkilled in the theory of medicine muſt know that 
the motion and exerciſe of the body promotes per- 


e and that a free perſpiration is neceſſary 
ta 
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| irable N 
flies off through the ſſein in a due quantity, 
greater than all the reſt of the ſecretions: "un 
perſpiration depends on the circulation of the 
blood; when this is either too quick or flow, chat ſa- 
lutary evacuation is either increaſed or diminiſhed; 
for as it paſſes. off through the pores of 'the-ſkin, 
the greater the afflux of the fluids is to this part, 
che greater plenty of this perſpirable mattef will be 
ſecreted ; and the more languid the motion of the 
blood is, dhe led wil os GEE? of the ones 
to be carried off. 8 vt 315 013498: : 
By motion and meld che inuſculiy fibres are 
contracted, whence the blood flows with a quicker 
motion and force through the veſſels oß the 
heart, by which means they will be more expand - 
, and this e wilt be followed by a great 
er contraction; wherefore, while the blood is thus 
increaſed in its motion, the whole maſs will cir- 
eulate more ily through the veſſels, and con- 
ſequently exereiſe and labour, by quickening the 
motion of the blood, will tend tꝰ a gay" A 
ration, and reſtore it when ſuppreſſed. 
That this is the caſe; may be known from the 
heat which lis excited by motion and exerciſe; for 
that always increaſes in proportion to the rapid 
motion of the blood through the veſſels. Phis is 
evident from fevers; wherein the ſwift circulation 
of the blood is always diſcoverable by the pulſe, 
and which are always attended with very intenſ 
heat. Refides, every one knows the ſevere cold of 
winter is hardly felt, wyhile m_ ae ee 
any — cent dis ent £15 
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Beſides, 4 gay elfcutation"of "the" "Yigbd, at= 
tenuates 28 1 I 11 . | 
fluid, hence Hey 5 Read 5 me! 
ter, a weak ap 105 l Fur 
reyived,. 480 8 5 Rost tos 
buſt, For the 0 Uf the body depends dn 


the influx of good blood 455 moſc ud fibres 
ſerving for' ED 'whe 7 2 lows ti the RKgmach 


while is the ft op of , it fold ys hrs that 
petite mould by lar 10 grow 1 5 ebe 7 
Hence it pe 1 n fee atertt can 


have ſh great x te d: 5 and core "he 
diſeaſes 28 ſe caring 

founderin oj, hehe: 10 Fey „ p 

a daten WAI, Ard ar dab it of bo 55 

vy, the ll 141 and 's - 
ſwelled! tes a cond ary, y, Ho 60 


detrimen nial- W the . ; Acht e conftaht' K 85 Be⸗ 
cauſe it entire too karge a quantity of Humus, 
attendJet with imp arity ich by obs Aing Fo 


ſtuffing the 1 5 en vario 158 eaſe 
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while "motion cohſuthes tlie redundant 
the hüthouts, and clea fes the blood Fro" 1 
ererementitious thatter, and by preferving 
fluidit ty f the blood, keeps 8 all whe veſſels he 
which 8810 romote cu dilales, If prey pre 
ice bf jut up⸗ 9 7 f Shod 8H 10 
15 exerciſe may be tefefiel{the dbb de 
7ing, and 'dreffio hotſeß; for theft mere 
4 5 an ** oe 'Blodd 46 the exter> 
al hap attenüatifg the bid 5 mote its 
e and conftquen * a gfeat friend to 
perſpiration.” Tt'is likewiſe" very help to che ſto= 
mach, and a great promoter + digeſtion. | e. 4 
When 
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an s in will inf 
et b C 5 1 
to ventiate them i 2 15 my a 5 
horſes or being ſtifled by thei 5 e and 
naſtineſs. 0 Vit 
All exerciſe muſt be kept within; unds 
for if a Cards i is rid be) yond his. Radiat he he will 
ſuffer more from it . if he had heen at r. reſt in 
the ſtable. Nor ſhould à horfe be put to violent of 
Foes 45 a full belly and therefore when be r. 
has juſt bad his meat and water, his muſt of 
be very toy at firſt, arid, then as his belly. beg! 


to empty, h W may. be.increaſed "Ny" 
ger. | 5 ten 


ona 20 SONIC ere 
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A hotſethat is high- fed, without: ly"exertile, 

" very unf to perform 4 Jou tot before 
he has travelled many miles, he will Joſę his! ſpb- 
rits; and be apt to tire, unlels he is ſuffered to cr 
along at bis Own flow fate! Hence the (be- 
quenoe of k due care in —— und exer- 
ciſe becomes very evident. And the — are 
not willing t6 ſee this, yet hene can 


tata helfe leg: will be felled o 
the ſtable and doing zoll gen Of oaoh 7; 


1 


long without exerciſe, chey ate not to be put to 
hard lahour all of a ſudden; hut by Gegrees :- for 
though they may fem to be in good tale; and to 
be full of fleſh, yet it generally renders them looſe 
and flabby — —œ neber retain 
a due or elaſticity,” while oontinue 
inactive: Henlenber 25 that — up all 
day long in à yard for ſevefal years, and was let 
looſe at night, at which time he generally retired 
to his kefinel immediately. J perſuade@the'thaſtet 
to take him into the fields, to ſee how he would 
behave ; anUaccordin to expectation, in walking 
about half 4 tnile; be was' quite ticed, and was 
uſed to ſtop every twenty yards, inſomuch thut 
we were not able to get mpg we again, wt with 
ill WM the utmoſt difficulty, n Uno he 

. There is no doubt to be madg; but thi fluids 


of the body are greatly vitiated; as well as the 


muſcles which are the more immelliate inſtruments 
of motion; and therefore it will be proper to take 
away blood't6'1efſen their quantity, and in ſoe 
meaſure to reſtore the due tone of the over diſ- 
n veſſels: and * the ſtate; colour; and 


con- 


When horſes have bez un 
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| confiſtence. of the blood, which are uſually very 
bad, ſhow | the conſequences of horſes being. = 
| in ſuch an idle, uſeleſs manner. Hense many 
hore the young on on thrown, into fevers 
and other diſtempe ut due preparation, 
This preparation ſhould always be proportion- 
able, $0. the time the horſe has been ſuffered to 
ex 5 becauſe the longer he 
been inactive wy — damage muſt have 
denn done to the bart conſtitution. Therefore 
a horſe muſt; be worked 1 0 lixtle at fieſt, and the 
—— his labour ſhould be very gradual, and 
uſed as it were by way. 18 8 till you find 
by his agility and pigs en el orm 4 e 
taſk. with, caſe and 
However, thoug —— 1 baue Hd i trve in 
general, yet —.— are exceptions to this general 
rule; for ſome horſes are of ſo hardy a conſtitu- 
tion, that ſcarce. . thing will hurt 0 Errors 
in feed and exerciſe that will affect ſome horſes, 
will not extend to all. For there have been horſes 
that have been kept all the winter in the houſe, 
and have never gone any further than the watering 
places, and yet when they have been taken out fl 
to work. immediately, without any preparation, 0) 
have neyer come to any damage. But theſe in- ne 
ſtances are few, and only among horſes that have 
been brought up hardily: whereas fine, delicate ed 
bred horſes muſt needs be great ſufferers by ſuch aft. 
management. But the worſt of it is, — the cat 
event of ſuch a proceeding can never be known rea 
without a trial, and therefore it is very dangerous the 
to run ſuch a riſæ. I may, obſerve — — that W bu 
Fan horſes Are bought out of dealers hands, they the 


have 


* 
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have generally npered and prepared in {ucts 
pl pa as to a fair ſhew'z:and-therefore 
they ſhould: be ſuppoſed to be in the ſtate above 
mentioned, and not to be put dome burr 
ſudden, > Art r ich 

When ſuch horſes as theſe hawk been bled;/the 
next thing is to lower 3 but not much j 
for then they may ſuffer grea the contrary en 
treme, and what was ebene or a remedy may 
prove n diſeaſe. Then they ſhould be walked 
about in the open air. in fine warm weather, if 
poſſible, for two hours; for when they have been 
kept long in a hot ſtable, too ſudden change 
prove: very prejudicial, eſpecially in the time of 
rain, for then it is a hundred to one but they catch 
cold. Sometimes the ſeaſon of the year will not 
allow room to expect good weather, and then if 
a horſe is warm clothed, it ſhould: be leſſened 
by degrees, and the ſtable ſhould, by a flow pro- 
— be rendered more cool. I mentioned before 
the pernicious cuſtom. of letting a horſe breathe 
nothing but his own atmoſphere; and keeping him 
in a ſtable filled with the ſteam and effluvia thar 
fly off from his own: body, ot from other horſes: 
One would think ſuch perſons that treat them fo 
never enjoyed the benefit of freſh air themſelves; 

In a week or a fortnights time he may be walk- 
ed about two hours in a morning, and two in an 


cauſe the air will be more beneficial; ::You'/ will 
readily perceive by the increaſe of his ſpirits, and 
the agility of his motions, when he will be fit for 


afternoon, the farther from home the better, be- 


buſineſs, -which ſometimes does not happen tilt 
OE Te: But before he is Ty 
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to his e , it will be proper to take a 
more blood, 46 give him fcalded- — 
three times a week, to keep him from growing 
coſtive; or i&:he'diflikes it; he may E 
mixt with his oats, 

„When a horſe it to. 90 4. journey he-ſh6ald 
hive his corn very early, that it may be in part dia 
ed helene he ſets out. And then if his con- 

oh is good, and he has been watered in the 

— he will not want to drink at the firſt water 
he comes at. After he has eat his corn, hie muſt 
ſtand till he is taken out without any hay! An- 
other ſign of his mending his conſtitution; is the 
abatement of his ſwesting, and when he does 
ſweat, it ſnould run off like water. For vrhen the 
ſweating turns to a foam, or makes the horſe look 
28 if he . dr 2-8 
a —_— blood; 
general, when 4 borſe has a ſnocde gol} 
= — his legs feel hard, cool, and are free 
from ſwelling, when wy ſtands up in the ſtable, 
when he has a to his meat, and if 
when, after he lies 4 he riſes with 2 good 
ſpring; and ſhakes hinſelf, you may conclude he 
_ good health, and For: wn ring ney 

© tas ut clio! 

: — horſes have r blood ſo vitiated,” that 
it requires a. great deal of care and trouble to ſet 
them right, infomuch that they will fall lame un- 
der very moderate exerciſe, without any ſtrain or 
violence; and by reaſon of the pain which they feel 
in their joints and other parts; they are very apt to 
fall into a ſweat; Theſe horſes, when they grow 2 
late cool by time and moderate diet, ſhouſd have 
v1 6 a purg: 
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4 piifgifg medicine to carry off the offending hu- 
mours, and if their appetite is bad, and they feed 
but poorly, the phyſie ought to be very mild and 
gentle. He ſhould likewife have ſuch things as 
ſttengthen the ſolids, invigorate the blood, and 
creaſe the elaſticity of the muſcles. In this caſe 
the cordial ball ſhould be given him, which will 
be hereaſtet mentioned. . 

It ſometimes happens that horſes that have been 
fed pletſtifully, and yet are enfeebled for want of 
exerciſe; cannot be recovered without being turned 
out to graſs, at leaſt not ſo ſoon not ſo perfectly. 
The opeh field is the place deſigned by providence 
for the ſubſiſtence and reſidence of a horſe. The 
whole apparatus of ſtables, racks, mangers, hay, 
litter, &. are provided for own uſe, not theirs ; 
that is, we intend thereby to fit the horſes for bu- 
Aneſs, and to have them ready at hand. There- 
fore it if fio wonder, that a horſe ſhould ſooner 
recover his health and ſtrength under the guidance 
of nature, than by all the rules laid down by the 
moſt rational and experienced farriers, not excep- 
ting thoſe who have been educated to heal the 
diſorders of human bodies, and yet have thought 
it no difhonour to change the name of a pbyſician 
into that 6f 4 borſe- doctor. Though one in parti- 
cular has made himſelf very merry with farriers, 
quacks; and noſtrum- mongers, yet he cannot but 
know,- notwithſtanding all his pretended acquain- 
tance with the mechanical operation of medicines, 
that the virtues of them all were firſt diſcovered by 
experience, How could we come to know but by 
experience that a grain of optum is a ſufficient 
for a fn? And did not the fame experience teach 

#09 | K us, 
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us, that a horſe might take forty times as much, 
without damage? 
I afficm then, that when a hal is full of hu- 
mours, and unfit for buſineſs, there is nothing fo 
roper as the open air, the liberty of running about, 
2 a ue graſs * cleanſe bis body, 
and to recover his ſtrength. However, this ought 
to be done in good weather, for there is nothing 
ſo bad as to turn a horſe out of a hot ſtable into 
the fields in bleak weather; for a horſe muſt have 
a good conſtitution indeed, that can ſtand ſuch 1 
ſhock. Some horſes, however are turned out in 
all weathers, without any damage, but then they 
have been long uſed to it. This is no example 
for delicate horſes who have been tenderly managed, 
and who have ſtood long clothed in a warm ſtable, 
Such as theſe ſhould be firſt prepared, by leaving 
off the clothing by degrees, by lowering their diet, 
and accuſtoming them to the open air by little and 
little every day. But if this cannot. be complied 
with, they ſhould at leaſt have two or three purges 
to reduce their fleſh, keeping them in the ſtable 
for a few days, that they may recover their ſpirits 
I have already obſerved, that the ſalt marſhes ate 
the beſt for a diſtempered horſe, and there are few 
miſcarry in thoſe paſtures, unleſs ſuch as are too 
far gone. Some horſes are turned out for conve- 
niency, and merely to ſave the charge of keeping 
them in the ſtable; but this is a circumſtance that 
is foreign to my purpoſe. 
There are ſome horſes that have been very well 
taken care of, with regard to diet, dreſſing and 
exerciſe, and yet fall off their ſtomachs without 
tv viſible reaſon. When this is the caſe, we may 
Con- 
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conclude there is ſome latent diſorder ;' and if the 
icular nature of it is not diſcoverable by the 
ſymptoms, the beſt way will be to turn the horſe 
out to graſs, for the opening and laxative nature 
of this will ſooner effect a cure than any medicine 
can do, that is applied at random. Likewiſe horſes 
that have been bred in places where they have 
been much uſed to graſs, are apt to pine for want 
of it: which may be known by their being parched 
and dry in the graſs-ſeaſon, mangling their hay, 
and wh they ſee any green fields, by looking 
wiſhfully after them, continually craving to fatia 
their appetite therein. Theſe ſhould be indulged' 
for a month at leaſt, and may be made uſe of at 
the ſame time, if they are turned into paſtures 
near at han. es 5 
Horſes, who through hard labour and bad uſage 
grow ſtiff in their limbs, with ſwelled legs and 
ſtaring coats, ſhould be turned out to graſs as ſoon 
a poſſible, which will ſooner bring them to them 
{elves than any phyſical method, though never ſo 
judiciouſly managed. Lean horſes that have done 
growing, may reaſonably be ſuſpected not to be 
quite ſound, as well as thoſe that do not thed their 
coats kindly, or in their proper ſeaſon ; and it will 
de neceſſary to ſend them to the ſalt marſhes, or 
leaſt to ſome meadow on the fide of a, river. © 
The ſame rule may be obſerved for thoſe who are 
juſt recovered from a fit of fickneſs, for nothing. 
covers their appetite and fleſh ſo ſoon as graſs. 
hen horſes have had a ſurfeit, which has been 
mproperly treated, ſo as to occaſion them to peel, 
which may be diſcovered at the roots of the ears 
ad other places about the head, nothing will 
| K 2 bring 
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bring them to, themſelves ſo well as — — 
which muſt ſometimes be re 

2 


pet when the caſe is very bad, this will 
il. 


In general, graſs is propes-for horſes that bave « 
lameneſs from ray in the muſcles; and hurts 
of the tendons or finews, when: they happen to be 
ſhrunk; for thoſe that have been "Fred for lame 
neſs upon the joint or ſinews; for horſes that have 
bard, brittle ico for thoſe whoſe feet are cut 
to pieces for the cure of the quitters; for thoſe 
who have their feet worn down by travelling, or 
bad ſhoeing; for thoſe who have been cured; of 
the farcy, till the ſcabs and ſcurf fall off, and their 
limbs grow limber; for horſes that have been long 
coſtive; and for colts and young horſes. 

But when the. cauſe of a horſe's: lameneſs lies in 
the joints; or vrhen it ſhifts from one ſhoulder or 
limb to the other, which is a ſign of the rheuma - 
tiſm, graſs 1s not ſo proper, unleſs when they are 
turned out in this laſt caſe when the weather i 
warm, into ſalt marſhes, or a dry common, or 
into a field where there is no pond, but only 
ſhallow rivulet running through that they may not 
go too deep into the water. Likewiſe theſe ſHould 
be bled; and purged before they are ſent: to graſs 
and take medicines to thin the blood. 

SoILING. of a horſe, is the giving bum herbage, 
that is young, tender and full of ſap, ſuch as green 
barley, tares, clover, or what the laſer produces, 

in the houſe. Thoſe that are maſt commonly 
oiled are ſtoned horſes, becauſe. it is hard to find 
any incloſure that has fences ſtrong enough for 
them in the * air. And there is no * 
caſion 
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caGon for4his, betauſe all the diſorders for which a 
_— horſe is generally ſoiled, may be remedied by 

ing htm ſtraw inſtead of bay. But if he is lame 
ar) mat be ure. on that OG it muſt 
be in a an exceedin h fence, 
otherwiſe he will not ml — barl 
before the dar is formed, is the beſt for iling 
horſes, it being then moiſt and full of ſap; for 
when it becomes dry, it is hard of digeſtion. 
Tares and clover muſt alſo be young, and cut once 
a day, or oftner, for when they are old and dry, 
they render the horſe coſtive, which is attended 
with heavineſs of the eyes, loſs of appetite, reel- 
ing, and other bad ſymptoms. If this has been 
unwarily given, emollient — muſt be injected, 
which will bring away the hardened excrements. 
But it muſt be remembered that I am ſpeaking of 
horſes which ſtand in th& ſtable, fot when a horſe 
has ſufficient exerciſe, by working or otherwiſe; 


theſe bad effects will not be produced. | Sorhe- 


times this kind of herbage has brought on all the 


mptoms of a ſurfeit, with breakings out in ſeveral 
parts of the body, which evidently ſhews the diffe- 
rence: between new hay, and that which, by un- 
dergoing a fermentation, has had its juices exalted: 
This alſb ſhews the reaſon why the berbag e ſhould 
always be cut freſh as well as young; for as the 
deſign of ſailing a horſe is to cool and purge him, 
this end can never be anſwered by giving him any 


thing thut will tic him up, and conſequently ren- 


der him more hot. Not that all horſes will purge 
like bythe fame management, which is owiag to 
their idioſynerafy or particular conſtitution. Beſides, 
that which „ by ſtool; may work 
XII 


. upon 


* 
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upon another by urine, and yet have = ſame fa- 
lutary effect. 

| When horſes looſe their fleſh, * grow Sd. 
by ſoiling, their diet muſt be changed oy! one more 
ſolid, otherwiſe he will be ſome time before he is 
brought back to his former ſtrength. When a horſe 
bears this treatment pretty well, and when his diet is 
to be.changed, he ſhould have ſome very good bran 
mixt with a ſmall feed of oats, and his hay ſhould 
be ſprinkled with water when put in the rack, and 
his allowance enlarged by degrees, with exerciſe. 
This method will keep his body open, which is 
of ſingular uſe after ſoiling. He muſt likewiſe be 
littered only at night for the firſt fortnight; and 
then he may be dreſſed and curried as uſual.” All 
theſe precautions are contained in this ſhort rule, 
That all ſudden changes, from one extreme to an- 
other, ſhould be avoided as much as Palſible. Some 
horſes are ſo hardy as to endure any thing; but 
as this can only be known by the event, no man 
in his ſenſes will run the hazard of the trial. 

The management of - horſes, when they ar 


taken up from graſs,, muſt be different Ped al 


to the time they were there, and according to the 
ſeaſon of the year. If a horſe has only run a few 
weeks in the ſpring, there is little care to be taken 
afterwards ; but if he has been out all the ſum- 
mer, or for a whole year together, a particular 
treatment is required, eſpecially -in the-laſt-caſe. 
For then he muſt have bran and chopt ſtraw mixt 
with his corn, and now and then a feed of ſcalded 
bran, for a fortnight, to keep, his body cool and 
open, for otherwiſe he will be — which is 
always attended with heat on: other diſorders. 


After 


t 
] 
| 
* 
» 
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After this his corn may be given him without 
mixture, a little at a time, and often, with. plenty 
of water, not forgetting exerciſe in the open air. 
believe there are very few ſo ignorant, as to be 
told, that when the rains come on in the latter 
end of ſuinmer, fine-ſkin' d, delicate horſes ſhould' 
be taken into the houſe; much leſs that they 
ſhould not be ſuffered to remain out all the win- 
ter. Horſes that have been ſent to graze in ſalt 
marſhes, may generally be taken up and put upon 
buſineſs directly, at any time of the year, as well 
as thoſe from dry commons. The longer a horſe 
has been out in a common paſture, the more his 
airing and exerciſe ſhould be increaſed when he is 
taken up, and his diet ſhould be changed in the 
manner abovementioned, in ſtables where the air 
may be let in at pleaſure, for a cloſe, damp ſtable, 
with ſtagnating air, will produce various diſtem- 
pers. Some give their horſes liver of antimony to 
keep their bodies open, but this is needleſs, if they 
are treated as above directed. However, if the 
horſe is taken up in the beginning of winter with 
2 cough; he may be allowed an ounce of crocus 
metallorum; now called crocus of antimony, in a 
day, and no more, which will promote a moiſture 
on the ſkin; which is all that is required. Some 
think it beſt to begin with ſulphur and crude an- 
timony, in fine powder; or crude antimony with 
gum Guaiac; and afterwards the crocus metallorum. 
When horſes: have been taken up from paſtures 
wherein the graſs has been forced by dunging the 
ground, as it can never yield very good nouriſh- 
ment, the antimonials will be proper to ſweeten 
the blood. Some, when the horſes are full of 
4 fleſh, 
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fleſh, purge and bleed, and even rowel them be, 


fore they turn them out to graſs, but I think ſach 
Sr altogether needleſs, eſpecial in the 
5 {pring, for then the graſs itſelf is the belt p Date 
at can be giyen. When horſes os up from 
raſs haye their legs ſwelled by ſtanding, in the 
ble, it will be proper to purge them, but not 
till after their impoveriſhed blood has been mended 
with good diet; and then the purge ſhquld he mixt 
ith cordial and diuretic ingredients, Mae 
$9 will do more harm than good. 
it will be proper to give them diuretigs mixt with 
ſtrengtheners, to brace up the ſolids, and. to eve- 
8555 the abounding ſerum, For poor and water) 
bigod, which is always ane by bad paſtures, 
a | render a horſe weak and fi EY, and unfit for 
Te till his ſtrength is AT y proper me- 
dicines and diet. Rowelling will indeed bring off 
the waters, for it is generally attended-yith a flux 
of h humours upon the mts but then they oftcn 
prevent the digeſtion o f the "flue, and endanger a 
tene. Therefore it will be dhe ſafeſt me- 
ene fo pl ſe 3 75 75 een me with. ſteel pow- 
rs and, other. ſtrengthening i he 
with a — hi diet and — wn has 
e horſes ſtand much in the ſtable: without 
ufficient exerciſe, if their eyes logk Beayy and 
1 or red and inflamed, of when theis lips and 
inſide of Hey 9 00 are bot, yellow, ad in- 
flamed, with mangling of their hay; it Will then 
be proper ta bleed, and leſſen their allowance til 
Y have more exerciſe, Bleedipg is alſo proper 
for young Max when they are ſhedding 
el to preyent fevers, The Slane Bi: be 
24 ing 
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ing is the cool of the morning. But I ſhall ſpeak 
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THERE; is no general rule for the of 

horſes, ſome preferring thoſe of a 
fine — make, and others of a ſtrong full body; 
therefore a medium between theſe extremes ſeems 
to me to be beſt. The fize ſhould be fifteen hands 
or upwards; but then he muſt be ſtrong in pro- 
portion, and at the ſame time very briſk and active, 
not clumſey. The colour depends much upon 
fancy, but a dark bay, with black eyes, is pre- 
ferred by ſome. Stars and ſnips are not eſſential 
to the goodneſs of a horſe, but moſt prefer a horſe 
with ſuch marks, provided he is in other reſpects 
equally” good. - The head ſhould: be ſmall, the 
forchead flat, the ears large, and not placed at too 
great a. diſtance from each other ; and he ſhould 
thould-play-with them backwards and forwards 
alternately, it being a ſign of health. His eyes 
ſhould; be full and ſprightly, his noſtrils wide and 
thin ; his jaw- bones, near the thropple or wind- 
pipe, ſhould be at a good diſtance aſunder, that 
they may not by ſqueezing his windpipe affect his 


breath, by the pulling in of his noſe, To kkeopgls * 


ſhould be loeſe and Gaga. 

The neck ſhould be well-ſh , of a moderate 
length, and then he will fete his breath with 
rao which he capnat do if it be "hos. 


long, 


-& 
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long, becauſe it renders his windpipe circular, and 
then the wind cannot paſs backward and for ward 


ſo freely. The lungs ſhould be ſound and large; 


but we are not able to judge of their ſize, but 
way of analogy. Therefore if the borſe has a ca- 
pacious cheſt, with a large and looſe windpipe, 
we conclude the lungs have a formation agreeable 
to our wiſhes. For thoſe who are but moderately 
verſed in anatomy well know; that any animal 
with a narrow cheſt can never have room for a 
free expanſion of the lungs, and without this there 
muſt always be a kind of oppreſſion in breathing, 
And therefore in running horſes this is a circum- 
ſtance that ought never to be overlooked. Some 
judge of the capacity of the cheſt, by his having 
the make of a greyhound about his breaſt ; and 
yet ſome round-barrelled horſes have been known 
to perform very well. For which reaſon we ſhould 
not merely conſider the depth of a horſe” in the 
girthing place, but the true meaſure which is over 
the higheſt part of the horſe where the ribs join; 
and then the length of the girt will help to deter- 
mine the capacity of the cheſt If he has 'this 
quality, and is a ſtrong,” nimble, well- moving 
horſe, there is no doubt, but with good keeping and 
exerciſe, he will be able to run through his courſe. 
A. running horſe ſhould never leave his legs be- 
hind him, as the jockeys term it, but ſhould bring 
his haunches under him when he gallops; beſides 
his fore feet ſhould not be lifted far off the ground, 
and then he will run with great eaſe to himſelf, 
and be moſt likely to perform what is expected 
from him. Some think this is not ſo well when 
the ground is ſoft; but we readily find, mw — 
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lifts up his feet in proportion to that, if he has but 
ſufficient ſtrength. 2 e Ate 

The ſhoulders upon the chine ſhould be mode- 
rately thin and narrow; I ſay, moderately ; for if 


carry his' rider. The ſhoulder-blades ſhould riſe 


ing equally, and not playing up and down under 
the ſkin, for then they are too looſe by not being 
ſufficiently connected to the ribs, and the horſe is 
rendered weak. Therefore when the ſhoulder- 
blades meet exactly at the top, and are kept in 
their proper ſituation by the muſcles which are 
placed between them and the ribs, it is no matter 
how thin they are at that place, provided the 
counter is not too full and large, for then he will 
throw out his fore legs, and keep them too much 
alunder, , LESS. 

The back of a running horſe ſhould be rather 
long than ſhort, and then if he is broad filleted, 
he will be able to ſpring forward the better. - Broad 


their fillets or loins. He ſhould neither be round- 
barrelled nor very flat-rib'd, but between both. 
His haunches ſhould be large and wide, as bei 

a ſign of ſtrength. The croup, I mean the part 
! between the dock and the reins, ſhould be pre 

o WO fait; that is, it ſhould not have too great a fall: 
es The thighs ſhould be full and ſtrong, but not too 
fleſhy. The paſterns ſhould be proportionably 
long, and he ſhould ſtand upright upon them; 
for the. horſe whoſe paſtern-bones are long will 


they ſhould be too thin, he would not be able to 
in due proportion to the top of the withers, meet- 


flleted horſes are thoſe that are full of fleſh on 


make the longer ſtrokes when he gallops. The he | 
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wy ſhould be pretty large, black, ſmooth, and 
att 
-- The choice of à good ſtallion and mare, for the 
breeding of running horſes, is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to be neceſſary; but there are ſome rules 
to be obſerved in the affair of generation, which 
are not ſo commonly known, and therefore I ſhall 
take notice of them in this place. And firſt it 
may be obſerved, that mares whe are. over fat do 
not retain ſo. well as thoſe that are moderately 
fleſhy, A ſtallion ſhould be fix years old at leaſ 
and he will perform very well till he is: fifteen, 
nay, ſometimes till twenty, as has been found by 
experience. The mares ſhould never be under 
three, otherwiſe they will breed ſmall puny colts 
| Which never make good horſes; and they are beſt 
when they bave had two or three colts at due di- 
tances of time. A mare ſhould never be brought 
to the ſtallion while ſhe is bringing up her fol 
for this will ruin the mare, ſhe not having ſufi- 
cient ſtrength to breed one while ſhe is giving ſuck 
to another without hurting her conſtitution. Once 
in two years is enough for any mare te take the 
ſtallion. The beſt month is June, that they may 
foal in May, when there is plenty of graſs, For by 
that means the mare will be better enabled to yield 
of milk. The ſtallion ſhould be never 12 
ered to ſerve above two mares in a day, for when 
they cover eight, _ or a dozen, as is en 
on market-days, t can never be ſu to 
penomis ſtrong, bealthy: colts. _ 
The foal dend be ſuffered to tun with its mo- 
ther a whole year, ths from the time mA 
ing 


; WH quantity of corn, till he is paſt three years old, 
nnd he will be almoſt as well ſhap'd as his fire ; 
tand if the other is ſuffered" to run winter and ſum- 
mer in the fields, till he is the ſame age, he ſhall 
- have his head big and thick, his ſhoulders loads 
k Wl <d with fleſh, and ſhall iniſhape and ſize become 
e perfectly like a cart-horſe. Hence the neceſſity 
he appears of keeping the colt in the houſe in winter, 
ay WJ with good dry food, if you intend to have beau- 
by WY tiful horſes: | L | aw 

ld While they are in the houſe, you ſhould en- 


en il poſſible, and then there will be no great difficulty 
om of backing them; and it will be eafier” to break 
to chem ſtill, if you give them a little corn no and 


„ 
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being foaled, till there is good graſs the following 
1 In the winter they mould be hoaſed; and 
turned out to graſs in the ſummer, till they are 
paſt three years old, and then they will be ſtronger 
and better ſnaped. The paſture ſhould be dty and 
airy, with room ſufficient to rove about in; toge- 
ther with a watering-place. The chief ſecret in 
raiſing fine horſes in cold countries, conſiſts in 
keeping them warm in winter, feeding them with 
dry meat, and turning them out in ſummer to 
paſtures. For if you take two colts,, begot by the 
ſame ſtallion, upon two mares equally beautiful, and 
keep one of them warm in the winter time, feed- 
ing him with ſhort, ſweet hay, and a moderate 


deavour to make them as gentle and familiar as 


then in the fields, and accuſtom thetn to cone to 


no-W you of their own accord upon ſuch oceaſions. At 


9 the age abovementioned; he ſhould be firſt ſee uf 


eingſ bis bit in as gentle a manner as-poſſible; and while 


this is deing, he-ſhould have a very eafy load tied 
"upon 
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242 J the MANAGEMENT of 4 Hoksx. 
upon his back, and that will prepare him to carr 
the rider. By ſuch means as theſe, with 3 
pains, the moſt ſtubborn colts may be managed 


and broke. They may be inur'd to the bit ſoon 


after they are weaned, for then they are more eaſily 
maſtered; nor can they do themſelves any harm, 
while they are in the colt-halter. But if nothing be 
done till they are four or five years, their ſtren 

and weight will render the taſk much more difficult, 
Beſides, ſome large, ſtrong, ungovernable horſe 
have broke their necks by running back, when 
put into the colt-halter. When _y are broke to 
the bit, they ſhould be kept to exerciſe pretty often, 
and then they will take every motion you would 
have them very readily. Some may object againſt 
putting a weight on the back of a foal, leſt it 
ſhould make him ſway-backed : this, indeed, 
might be the conſequence, if the burden was very 
heavy; but from a light weight there can be no 
manner of danger. If ſomething was made in thc 
ſhape of a boy, it would be ſtill better, for then 
they would be accuſtomed to ſee ſomething over 
their heads which would prevent their playing any 
tricks when they are firſt mounted by a rider. 


When horſes are deſigned: for running, they 
ſhould not be put to that ſport at four, becauſe 


the tendons or finews of their legs have not gained 


| ſuch a due conſiſtence and firmneſs as to prevent 


their being eaſily over-ſtretched, whence proceed 
claps of the ſinews and windgalls. Therefore it 


is much ſafer not to make uſe of them in that way 


till they are turned of five. The ſtalls the colts 
placed in ſhould be large in proportion to their 
ſiae, and paved with a very eaſy deſcent, ade 

e 
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"a fore legs ſtand too high, their hind legs will 
be apt to ſwell ; which will turn tothe greaſe un- 
leſs you have a very careful groom indeed. The 
beſt food for ſuch a horſe as this may be ſix parts 
of good oats, and-one part of ſplit beans, with a 
handful of wheat put into each feed, and then he 
will be fit for a race at any time, without any fur- 
ther preparation. It is a very pernicious cuſtom 
to be frequently purging of horſes, for it weakens 
their conſtitution, depraves the blood and hu- 
mours, and hinders digeſtion. Every purge abrades 
in ſome degree the mucus of the inteſtines, pro- 
cures an extraordinary ſecretion of the bile or gall, 
and of the pancreatic. juice. Therefore nature 
muſt needs languiſh under. this loſs, when the 
drains of theſe ſalutary fluids are too frequent; for 
unleſs they are exiſting in a ſufficient quantity-to 
mix with the aliments, the digeſtive powers muſt. 
needs be weakened, ſince they are abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary for the elaboration of the chyle. 749 
What I have ſaid relates to frequent purging z 
but as for giving phyſic on particular occaſions, 
there can be no objection againſt it. Thus, when 
a horſe has been at dry meat for a month, without 
due exerciſe, it may be proper to give him the fol- 
lowing purge. 
Take of Barbadoes aloes an ounce and a half; 
I of calomel a dram ; ginger and cloves of 
each two drams; of ſyrup of ginger — 
f to make them into two balls, and roll n 0 
in liquorice powder. 
The balls are for one doſe, and muſt be ven 
early in the morning, and waſhed down with 
« quart of warm ale mixt with. treacle.. ma 
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he has ſwallowed this doſe, he ſhould be tied up 


to the rack for an hour, putting ſtraw in the man- 


ger, to prevent the ſlabber that may fall from his 
mouth from falling into ĩt. After this he-ſhould 
be kept in the houſe all day, and he may be fed 
as uſual, only leſs in quantity, and his water ſhould 
be a little warmed with bran in it: for cold water 
will ſometimes occaſion gripings..  _ 
Some authors cry out very much againſt rof- 
nous purges, and particularly ſcammony, affirming 
they adhere to the coats of the inteſtines, and often 
cauſe fatal diſorders. This, indeed, may be true 
of ſcammony, for ought I know; bat then it i 
owing to the deletorious quality of the medicine, 
and not to its being roſinous: for it is well known 
that gum guaiac, which is a roſin, and common 
roſin will produce no ſuch effect; not to mention 
roſinous ſolutions in ſpirit of wine, which are now 
frequently given inwardly without the leaſt bad eſ- 
fect. But whatever cauſe ſuch like effects may 
be owing to, they had beft be avoided without 
giving them at all, for there is ſafe phyſie of vn. 
rious kinds, ſufficient for every intention for which 
purges are given. The ſuppoſfition, that violent 
draftic purges of this kind are moſt beneficial, if 
they could be given ſafely, is a great miſtake; for 
whatever takes off the ſtimulus, and prevents their 
entering the blood, will render them propbrtion- 
ably uſeleſs; I know ſome mechanical gentlemen 
pretend, that purges act only by ſtimulating the 
inteſtines, and urging them to diſcharge the con- 
tents of their glands,” bat this is a great miſtake 
and to oonvince theſe gentlemen, if are to be 


convinced, let one take à doſe of rh and 


then 
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then obſetve the colour of his water, which will 


be much ſtronger than uſual ; or if this is not ſufs 
ficient, let him ſwallow two or three gtains of ela- 
terium, and he will x; e itritation of his 
blood-veſiels, even to his very fingers ends. Let 
ſuch explain how theſe effects can be produced, 
without the pu e enters into the blood. Theſe ma- 
thematical phyſicians would be thought able to 
apply the abſtruſe problems of geometry to the 
animal economy, and are very fond of the me- 
chanical practice of phyſic, when at the ſame time 
they do not underſtand the powers of the leaver, 
the ſcrew and the pully, ſo much as a common 
carpenter; Had theſe doftors known that every 
draſtick purge has a deleterious or poiſonous quality, 
perhaps they would have been more model, and 
* attributed the miſcarriages of their patients of 
horſes to its proper cauſe. Therefore the only di- 


* 


tections that ought to be given about ſuch violent 


cathartics, is to adviſe the leaving them off entirely. 
Some adviſe, after the horſe has taken one purge, 

to give him two more, with the interval of a week 
between each ; but I am of opinion, that if the 
horſe is kept to his daily exerciſe in the open air, 
there can no ſuperfluous humours remain that re- 
quire purgin : it is inactivity, the want of motion 
and full feeding that accumulate humours in the 
body, and therefore the beſt way is to prevent the 
cauſe, and then the effect will certainly follow, 
It is true, that ſome horſes will have too much 
fleſh, though exerciſed never ſo regularly; but 
this can ſeldom be the cafe, yet if it is, he ſhould 
be rid till he is in a ſweat, and when he is brought 
into the ſtable, it ſhould' be promoted by throw- 
A ing 
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ing a thick blapket aver, him from head to tail, 


and letting him ſtand ſo a conſiderable time. If the 
ſweat runs off. the, horſe like Water, it is a good 
ſign, but if it is frotby, it is looked upon as a bad 
omen, and that he is not fit to run. Some again 
think, when a horſe has run a heat without feat. 
ing, he has not been pinched or pinned down, but 
this js a miſtake, for it may happen from his being 
| hard run, er from being run above his wind. 

Before a horſe is taken to his exerciſe, "is heels 
ſhould, be rubbed with dubbing, which may be 
had at any curriers, and ſhould be waſhed eff ere. 
ry time he returns, not with cold, but with warm 
rain or river water; and bis heels and. legs, al 
round the fetlock joints, muſt be rubbed dry; and 
clean with good fraw. After which a little more 
may be put on, and this will preſerye Aer from 
the. ſcratches the greaſe. 


xs which is the forerunner of, 


Likewiſe the feet ſhould be ſtuffed . with. cow. 
dung, and the outlide of the hoof greaſed with 
bog's lard, otherwiſe, they will grow hard and 
brittle with ſtanding long in the ſtable. 
When a horſe's tail ſhakes; and trembles after 
heat, it ſhows, he is hard pinched, and when he 
often ſhifts and changes his feet, it is a ſign hi; 
legs are tired; but if he looks lively after, a heat, 
pricking up and playing his ears, it denotes. he 
will run again as well, or better, though his tail 
ſhould tremble. If a horſe attempts to piſs, and 
cannot, after a heat, it promiſes no good, but if 
he can pe form it without ſtraining and with eaſe, 
the contrary. After each heat the horſe may have 
white-wine and water to waſh his mouth with; 


yet ſome give them a pint of mull'd ſack, but this 
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is too ſtrong, unleſs he has been uſed toit before; 
and then it is a bad cuſtom, for that muſt be moſt 
agreeable to a horſe, which approaches neareſt his 
natural way of living. Then the horſe ſhould be 
1 about with bis clothes on, till he is quite 

ry, otherwiſe he will be apt to be faint and ſick, 
2 refuſe his feed. But if this happen in the 
erening, when the weather is cold, it will be 
dangerous to keep him out too long; for if the 
es which are now open, be cloſed too ſoon by 
external cold, the matter of perſpiration will be 
ſhut in, and a plethora wil enſue, which is the 
parent of many diſeaſes. 

When the horſe is in the ſtable and quite cool, 
you may give him the ſize of a hen's egg of the 
following: Con DIAL Bar, diſſolved in a pint of 
ſmall white wine made luke-warm, and then tie 
him up for an hour, before he has any thing elſe. 

Take of liquorice powder four ounces; aniſeeds 

and cummin ſeeds, of each two ounces ; of 

ſugar - candy diſſolyed in fennel- water, four 
ounces; of crude antimony in fine powder, 
two:ounces; of colts- foot leaves two ounces; 

of turmeric in fine powder, an ounce and a 

half; of oil of aniſeed half an ounce ; of 

ſaffron two drachms; of wheat flour enough 1 

to bring it to the conſiſtence. of a (tiff paſte: 

theſe ſhould be beaten well together in a 

marble mortar, and then put into a bladder 5 

cloſe tied up for uſe. 

The common doſe of this is an ounce early i in 
the morning before exerciſe or watering. Some 
preſcribe two ounces of ſulphur without antimony, 
but as antimony contains a great quantity of ſul- 
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8 and as this mineral and its preparations | 


ave been found, by long experience, to be very 
friendly to the nature of horſes, I am of opinion, 
that this ball, ſo compounded, is better than any 
other hitherto made publick ; for I have found by 
experience, it will prevent or cure moſt diſeaſes, 
except fevers, Mar bam 's cordial balls, once in 
ry high eſteem, are thus made: P | 
Take of: aniſeeds, cummin-ſeeds, fenugreek- 
ſieeds, carthamus- ſeeds, elecampane and colts- 
foot, all in very fine powder, of each two 
ounces; of flour of brimſtone two ounces; 
of Spaniſh liquorice-juice, ' diffalvee in half a 
int of white-wine over the fire; of oil of ani- 
. feeds an ounce; fallad oil, honey, and treacle, 
of each half a pint: beat theſe together with 
wheat flour, enough to make them into a ſtiff 
.- | paſte, and keep it cloſe covered in a gallypot. 
The doſe is a ball of the bigneſs of a hen's egg. 
Some will not allew the horſe any corn the 
night aſter he has run, for fear of a furfeit; but 
he may be ſafely allowed a pint, and let his water 
be almoſt luke-warm. Some again will let the 
horſe drink cold water mixt with oatmeal, upon 
a ſuppoſition that this takes off the rawneſs of the 


water; but this is very unfafe, for when the blood 


and humours have been put in a violent agitation, 
which diſtends even the leaſt veſſe's, the chillneſs 
of the water ſuddenly conſtringing the veſſels, may 
prevent the progteſſive motion of the fluids, and 
cauſe a ſtagnation, which will be attended with an 
inflammation of dangerous conſequence. This 1s 
not built on theory but experience; it being well 
known, that if a dog or any other animal ay 

A CO 
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cold water While he is very hot, an inflammation 
of the lungs. is produced, which terminates in 
death. And though a horſe is not actually hot at 
the time when the water is given, yet he cannot 
be ſo much come, 40 himſelf as to make all the 
fluids return into the uſual channel of circulation, 
and conſequently if the minute veſſels continue to 
be diſtended as above, it will be no wonder that 
obſtructions of the viſcera ſhould enſue, if not an 
inflammation juſt mentioned. ... 

Formerly, ſome time before a horſe was to run, 
they uſed to diet him with bread made of equal 
parts of beans and wheat, after it was three days 
od. mixt with his oats ; and the nearer the time 


were they acquainted with the nature or power 


However it will be neceſſary to know when the 


f it would be no wonder if he ſhould deceive 

c pectation. Therefore a horſe that is ſound and 
well, has his dung of a moderate conſſſtence, nei- 

bf : ' 

f ther ſo thin as to run, nor ſo thick as come away 

in mall round pellets, of a blaekiſh colour, for in 

\c Wl £5 laſt caſe you may be ſure he has ſome inter- 


nal diſorder attended with heat. If it is greaſy 
without purging, it denotes foulneſs. If red and 
eſs hard, it is a ſign he has been too hard rid, and is 
dhe forerunner of coſtiveneſs. When it is pale and 
ä J looſe, the horſe will be proportionably weak, if 
n vot from an error in his diet. 


* The urine ſhould be of a pale yellow, not very 
ell thin, and of 24 ſtrong ſmell peculiar to horſes. 
n When it is fine, clear, and high- coloured, it is 
old > "Ce 2 a ſign 


5 


\ 


of running, the greater the allowance: ſo little 


; 
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is black, thick and cloudy, it portends death. 


FE is the common cuſtom; when horſes are 


Which means it is impoſſible to judge with any 


9 : 


a ſign of an inflammation or a ſurfeit. If it is red 
like blood, he has been over-ridden. - If green, he 
is inclinable to a conſumption: if with ſtreaks of 
blood, there is an ulcer of the kidneys. When it 


If a horſe ſweats when he ſtands ſtill in the 
ſtable, or walks a foot's pace, it is a ſign of weak. 
neſs. If the ſweat is frothy, like ſoap ſuds, it de. 
notes a clammy, ſizy blood, and diforders ariſing 
therefrom. But if the ſweat after exerciſe appear, 
as if water had been thrown upon him, it is a fign 
that his blood is in a due temperament, and that 
he is healthy and ftrong ; eſpecially if his coat i; 
ſmooth and gloſſy. When he is actually falling 
into an acute diſeaſe, it may be known by the ſe- 
veral ſymptoms of each, which will be mentioned 


— 
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/ BTD, and when neceſſary. 


blooded, to let the blood fall on the ground, by 
exactneſs how much is taken away. For whether 
it is made uſe of for the prevention or cure of dil 
eaſes, it is always neceſſary to know the quantity 
that a horſe ought to loſe, becauſe a horſe may 
bleed two or three quarts, and ſometimes a pint 

and a half may be ſufficienrn. 
_ Bleeding is ſometimes neceſſary for the preven- 
tion of diſeaſes, for when they are well fed, with- 
4 | out 
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out ſufficient ' exerciſe; they muſt generate too 
great a quantity of fluids, and then an evacuation” 
of this kind will be proper: becauſè a redundance 
of the blood and humours, which is called a ple- 
thora, by its. reſiſtance weakens the tone and con- 
traction of the heart and arteries, and cauſe a bad 
habit of body. Want of exerciſe muſt needs di- 
miniſh all the ſecretions, and conſequently many 
impurities will remain in the blood, which ſhould 
have been carried off by their proper emunctories, 
eſpecially by inſenſible perſpiration through the 
ſkin, Whence it comes to paſs, that if you take 
blood from ſuch, a horſe, letting it run into a veſ- 
el, there will appear a thick ſrzy coat on the top, 
commonly called a buff-coat. When this is the 
caſe, bleeding will encreaſe the contraction of the 
heart and veſſels, and reſtore the ſuppreſſed ſecre- 
tions, whereby the impurities of the blood may 
be carried off. But it muſt be aſſiſted with mo- 
tion and exerciſe, with rubbing and dreſſing, and 
then the progreſſive motion of the blood will be 
reſtored, and rendered fit for circulation: 

When a horſe, through negligence or ignorance, 
is ſuffered to continue in this condition till he is 
attacked by ſome acute diſeaſe, particularly inffam- 
mations, 1 will be next to impoſſible to reſtore him 
to health, without leſſening the quantity of blood 
by repeated venæſection. And if at the ſame time 
the ſtraĩt gut is filled with ſmall, hard, round bits 
of dung, which phyſicians call ſcyballs, it will be 
neceſſary to empty it with a ſmall hand before any 
thing is given internally. Bleeding is generally ne- 
ceſſa y in acute and continual fevers; as alſo when 
there is any epidemicaſ fever rages among 9 

= L 4 ag * 
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Yay of prevention, but Hors far it will be neceſ⸗ 
fary after the attack of ſuch a diſtemper. experi- 
ence only can determine. 
Bleeding is neceſſary in all ſwellings that have 
a tendency to impoſthumate; but then it muſt be 
befare the gathering af the matter, which may be 
known, by its fluctuation when preſſed by = fin- 
gers: for then the beſt and cakeſt u way will 'be to diſ- 
lodge the purulent matter, by opening the abſceſ 
when it comes to a head. Bleeding is almoſt always 
proper in diſeaſes of the head, uch as the vertigo 
or ſtaggers, inflammation, of the eyes, and pains 
of the head: as alſo in pains of the fide, colds, 
falls, 5 ſtrains by hard riding, hurts and 
wounds of the eyes, and in all caſes where a. ſtag- 
nation of the blood is apprehended ;, particularly 
in all inflammations of the internal parts, as tie 
liver, kidney, lungs, inteſtines or bladder, which 
never can be produced, without a ſtagnation of 
blood in the part affected. Some * bleed: 
ing when the horſe is hg gh; that is when 
he is in the fit of a cone uma; but this may 
be doubted. becauſe the Jungs are not oppreſſed by 
a load of blood, as in other aſthmas. However 
Fan is no danger in; the experiment, and if it 
does not yield f, it can do no hurt, In diſ- 
orders of the legs or beginning of the greaſe, 
bleeding may Fw uſed by way of revulfion, but 
then it muſt be joined with gentle phyſick and 
proper alteratives,, otherwiſe, we ſhall, labour in 
yain, Bleeding when youpg horſes are ſhedding 
their teeth, takes away the feveriſh heat. 
The ſpring is the propereſt time to bleed in, 
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rand the blood, and cauſe a turgeney of the veſ- 
ſels; and then it is beſt in the cool of the morn- 
ing, and the borſe ſhould be kept cool all day. 
When a horſe is full af blood and bumonrs, you. 
need not wait for any ſeaſon, provided the air be 
clear and ſerene... y the age of a. horſe, it ia 
not ſo efſential with regard to. bleeding as fh mg 
imagine,, if the natpre of oy ek diſeaſe. requires this 
operation. However, bleeding could“ never be 
repeated ſo oſten as to render it * habitual, for then 
the omiſſion of it will be dangerous. 
When the quantity of the blood is ſmiall, at- 
tended, with weakneſs, bleeding is dangerous; as 3 25 
alſo in convulſive fits of all kinds, when the extremi· 


ries are cold; and in the fit of an intermitting fever. 


But when there are cramps and contractions of the 
hind parts, which force the blood with violence 
to the head, then bleeding is convenient. Horſes 
need nat always be bled in the neck vein; for 
when there is any difficulty there, they may bes 
bled in the plate vein, or any other large vein, pro- 
vided the! Wood: runs ere ark in a Fuer a 


Of LAXATIVES, — . 7 1 nel 


Mga that promote and accelerate the paſ- 
ſage of the excrements through the inteſtinal 

canal are — two ſorts, LAXATIVES and PURGA- 
T1ves.. The firſt operate very gently, without cauſing 
any great commotion, or weakening the periſtaltic 
motion of the ſtomach. and inteſtines, They 7 
On 


| 
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only carry off impurities from the ſtomach and 
guts, but when they are given in large doſes, bring 
off a large quantity 'of Rott from the glands of 
the inteſtines. They are free from an acrid, vola- 
tile, cauſtic falt, which draſtic purgatives abound 
with, and which is very offenſive to the nerves; 
but are of an innocent nature, and act by means of 
a very fine ſtimulating ſalt. Thoſe that are prin- 
cipally uſed are neutral ſalts, cream of tartar, Ep- 
fom ſalt, Glauber's ſalt, aloes and_chubarb. - 
Purgatives have a more violent operation, and 
when given in large doſes, not only attack the 
nervous membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
but the membranes of the whole body, like poi- 
ſon, producing ſpaſtic conſtrictions, violent gripes; 
frequent ſtools, inflammations of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, coldneſs of the extremities and convulſi- 
ons. Some fooliſhly imagine that theſe ſort of purges 
act only by ſtimulating the ſtomach. and guts, but! 


| ſhewed the abſurdity of this before, to which may 


be added, that if anurſe takes a purge, it will operate 
upon the child ſhe ſuckles; that if an ointment be 
made with coloquintida, and applied to the belly, 
it will not only purge a child but an adult. The 
roſin of Jalap often cauſes terrible ſymptoms, not 
becauſe it is a roſin, for many roſins may be taken 
ſafely, but becauſe it is of a poiſonous nature, for if 
it is applied externally to the ſkin for ſome time, it 
will burn it like a cauſtic. Likewiſe the tincture of 
jalap and ſcammony ſwallowed alone, will burn the 
fauces and gullet, and produce burning puſtules. 
Hence the danger appears in giving acrid, dra- 
ſtic purges, inſomuch that a prudent farrier will 
not give them at all, or with the utmoſt circum- 
| . ſpection 
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ſpection, eſpecially ſince ſome of the writers on 
ben art have confeſſed, they have had horſes that 
died under their hands, by giving them theſe dele- 
terious drugs. Nothing ſooner dejects the ſtrength, 
changes the pulſe, hurts and debilitates the ſto- 
mach and guts, than theſe kind of cathartics. 
Sometimes they induce a terrible dyſentery, which 
no means or medicines have power to ſtop. How- 
ever in ſome caſes we may venture to make uſe of 
them, as in the dropſy, for then the inteſtinal 
fibres have a laxity and a torpor, which ſtand in 
need of a ſtrong ſtimulus, to force them to the 
performance of the ſalutary excretions. Likewiſe 
the palſy and ſleepy diſeaſes ſtand in need of ſtrong 
medicines to excite the languid motion, and to 
procure a revulſion from the head, 

After what has been faid, it will be no hard 
matter to determine when it will be neceſſary to 
purge a horſe, nor what kind of purges are moſt 
proper. However 1 ſhall lay down ſome general 
rules, for fear of a miſtake. It is very evident 
that horſes which are full of fleſh and humours 
from full feeding. and want of exerciſe, will ſtand 
in need of purging after bleeding. This is beſt 
done in the ſpring, but when there is great occa- 
fion, any other time of the year will do as well; 
but the more temperate the weather the better. In 
which caſe it will be proper to give them ſome 
feeds of ſcalded bran the day before, It is gene- 
rally twenty four hours before it operates, and it 
ſhould be worked off with warm water mixt with a 
little oatmeal. The doſe of a laxative is generally 
about twenty times as much for a horſe as for a 
man; but as for ſtrong purges, I would not ad- 

x vile 
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viſe the giving them atall, unleſs in a caſe or two, 

which will hereafter come under conſideration. 
Purges, I mean laxatives all along, may be like- 
wiſe proper to prepare horſes for hunting, running, 
or any laborious exerciſe ; as alſo for the worms, in 
common looſeneſſes, in ſwelled limbs, in the yel- 
lows or jaundice ; in diſeaſes of the eyes and head 
without a fever; lameneſs that proceeds from bad 
humours; for thoſe that have humours flying about 
them, which break out in boils or im Nh 
When horſes have lameneſſes which oe remove 
from one limb to another, purges ſhould be often 
repeated, with medicines that thin the blood. 
Laſtly, in want of appetite, whether from bad 
provender, too often a repetition of ſcalded bran, 

full feeding, &c. purging is very proper. 

When ' horſe 15 fab and full of Fell, from high 
feeding and want of exerciſe, beſides bleeding a 
week before the purge, his diet ſhould be lowered 
during that time, eſpecially when they have been 
ampered for ſale, Likewiſe a few feeds of ſcalded 
bran, as mentioned above, will open the horſe's 
body and unload the inteſtines, which will render 
the operation of the purge much more certain and 
eafy. However it is obſervable that all horſes are 
not purged alike with the ſame quantity of phy- 
fic, nor the fame horſe, at different times of the 
year. Half an ounce of fine alees has ſometimes 
rged a horſe, when it was only deſigned to open 
pi body and no more. Therefore as we can 
never be ſure what will he the conſequence, it 
will be the ſafeſt way to give a horſe a ſmall doſe 


at firſt, eſpecially when he is deſigned to be purged 


more than once, 
e An 


umes. 
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An ounce of good ſuccotrine aloes and a quar-= 
ter of an ounce of rhubarb, corrected with a dram 
of ginger, and made into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup 
of roles, is 2 proper purge for the fineſt and moſt 
delicate horſes. Some add aromatic oils, and par- 
ticularly $hirty drops of the chemical oil of ani- 
ſeed, but I think 0 rly, for this will 
ſometimes prevent the phyſic from working at all. 
Let any man try the experiment upon himſelf, 
with a moderate doſe of jala KS drops of 
the oil of cloves, and then if he is ed accord - 
ing to expectation, he will find there is no truth 
in my obfervation, Some inſtead of rhubarb order 
the ſame quantity of jalap, which indeed is cheap- 
er, but not ſo elegant and fafe, and will want 
more correction. In this caſe, it will not be im- 
proper to add the oil of aniſced e ee 
The beſt time to give a purge is early in the 
morning in the ſummer, and about eight in the, 
winter; and then the height of the operation will 
be about the middle of the next day. All the 
world knows it ſhould be given faſting; and about 
three or four hours after it, he may have a feed 
of ſcalded bran; when he has eaten that, he may 
_ WH ave ſweet hay by a little and a little at a time, as 
e bis ſtomach happens to ſerve. He may likewiſe 
z bave more ſcalded bran once or twice the ſame day 
.n but if he refuſes it as being warm, he may have 
in tt raw, provided he drinks a ſufficient quantity of 
it milk-warm water along with it. The water may 
have a handful of oat- meal mixt with it, or the 
lame quantity of bran ſqueezed into it. But if he 
refuſes it becauſe it is white, he may have pure 


water alone. 


The 
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The next morning betimes he may have ano- 


ther feed of ſcalded bran, if he will eat it; for if 


he happens to be fick, which is ſometimes the 
cafe, he will refuſe it. He may be allowed to 
drink as much water as he will, with the chill 
taken off, ' becauſe it will make the pbyſic work 
the more kindly. Then take him out of the ſtable 
and ride him very gently, walking only at firſt, 
and then bringing him to trot ; but be ſure never 
make him ſweat. This may be repeated three 


times, unleſs the phyſic work pretty briſkly, and 
then twice is ſufficient. . 


Some clothe their horſe more than uſual during 


the time of purging, but that renders him more 


liable to take cold after it is over ; and therefore a 
fingle cloth is ſufficient, with che hood tied very 
looſe, and then it may be laid afide without dan- 


ger, when he comes to be ſhut up after the purg- 


ing is ſtopt. At night he may have a ſmall feed 
of « oats mixt with his bran, and the next likewile, 


if his purging continues ſo long. When it is quite 


gone off, he may be fed with clean oats till the 
time of the next purge, if another ſhould be 


thought neceſſary. Coarſe aloes 7 make 


a horſe ſick, and therefore the beſt way is always 
to give him ſuccotrine aloes. But if he happen to 
be ſick, and will not touch warm water, you muſt 
be obliged to allow him that which is cold, other- 
wiſe the phyfic will not work as it ought to do. 


Some likewiſe have a natural averſion to warm 


water, and then they muſt have the ſame indul- 
gence as before. | 

Since I wrote what is above relatin g to the drops 
moſt proper for purging a horſe, "TOW? . 
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Mr. Gibfor,, I have met with the following pre- 
ſcriptioh, w which is exactly agreeable to mine, ex- 

cept in the quantity of r bubard, which I ſtill think 
to be gen ed ſufficient... He has omitted the 
oil of aniſeed, without giving:any reaſon for it; 
but I. _— no doubt but it was conformable to 
that which I have mentioned, for he treats more 


ſubject w. farriery. 
Take of the fineſt. . je an ounce; 
of gipger grated a dram; of rhubarb in po- 
der a dram: make them into a ball with a 
ſufficient quantity of the ſyrup of damaſk 
_. roles, 

What he 95 of the price of rhubarb is of ſmall 
ſignificancy, eſpecially when a horſe of any value is 
concerned. There are ſeveral drugs which may be 
conveniently:mixt with compoſitions of this kind ; 
but will be more properly ſpoken of under the 
diſeaſes to which they relate. There are ſeveral bad 
conſequences which often attend the exhibition of 
coarſe aloes and other unwholeſome drugs ; but as I 
. have not recommended any ſuch, Iam \ leſs con- 
e Wh ccrned. in ſhewing how to remedy thoſe diſorders. 
s Wl | hall only obſerve, that when they take away a 
o Wl horſe's appetite, he. muſt be treated with cordial 
i and ſtomachic medicines; and that when the purge 
r- Wl vorks very violently, it may be ſtopped in the ſame 
b. manner as a looſeneſs, omitting the purgative me- 
dicines. When a horſe has caught cold, or taken 
bad drugs which cauſe him to ſwell, and will not 
work, 30 take an ounce of Spaniſh: ſoap, with 
two drams of the oil of j juniper, and make them 
Into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of il 8 

; is 
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This will either eile the harſe by on z ine 
. the operation by ſtool. - BY 
LYSTERS may Spent to feet Hidateon 


of cure ; for fi 255 emollient, and ſerve to ſof- 
ten the hardened dung, as well as to cbtrect and 
tempetate the acrid, acid, and ſalt tectements: 
others evacuate the excretnents out of the large 
gut; others ſtrengthen their latiguid' fibres, and 
help to quicken the periſtaltic motion; others al 
lay the exorbitant motions and 5 of che in- 
teſtines; and others again are uſeful! to nouriſh 
horſes when there is xy —_—_ the. 'uſua 


way. 
| Before . gers are made uſe of to Tofte 
the excrements, a perſon with a ſmall hand ffiould 
empty the ſtrait gut, to make way fot the infection 
of the s got, that they have à more certain ef- 
fe. things rhat foften dry, hard Excrements 
and correct the acrimony of the humours in the 
hard guts, are a decoction of theeps-trotters, ot 
calves feet, water-gruel, fat broth, Oils, coarſe ſu- 
gar, treacle, a decoction of mallows, cerarſh-mal- 
lows, as well roots as leaves, linſeed, fœnugreck 
ſeed and chamomile flowers. All theſe are like: | 
_ wile good to relax ſpaſms, which ſometimes pre- b 
vent the exit of the dung: and mitigate pains of 
the inet 6 the cholick, and the 890 0 
A prine ingredient in pur 8 ers 13 
falt, thit Is Em Hor falt, 5 SER pſom falt, hy 
and ſal ammoniae ; becauſe a bandkal ent common , | 
falt, for inſtance, ' will have a more certain effect N 
chan ſereral ounces of purging ingredients. How- WW . 
ever any of theſe may be compounded with leni- | 


tive electary, electuary of ſcammony, 1 
| calle 


= x 
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called garyucgſinum, ſyrup of buck hogs ſena, jar 
lap, which may be mixt with two. or, t. ree quar 8 
the decoction of emollient ingredie ats, t, the 
lame quantity, of fat broth, they ſhould. never be 
very ſtrong, ; and, conſequently coloquintida or the 
bitter apple is too violent to be, ventured upon. 
When n Rrong glyſters are Wankel, they may 

be ſafely mixt with emetic wine, or twenty or 
thirty grains of emetic tartar. When a, horſe's 
common hard ſoap may very properly be mixt with 
the glyſter: two or three quarts, may be injected 

at once. ande b 1 N Bar 4 * r 
Strengthening glyſlers are of great uſe, when the 
inteſtines and other parts have loſt their due tone; 
therefore when the coats of derb N 
ſtrengthened, carminatives come K „eas cara- 
d and Me. 


: 


way. ſeed, fennel-ſeed,. cummin-ſced 
bay-herries, juniper-berries, and their eſſential oil. 
In the palſy. and ſleepy. diſeaſes, rue, marjoram, 
ſavoury, roſemary, ſage, and lavender flowers will 
is poor; the horſe, may receive benefit from gly- 
ſters made with bitters, ſuch as the tops of the 
leſſer centaury, carduus benedictus, gentian, rhu- 
barb, tincture of rhubarb, and elixir proprietatis. 
Sedative | glyſters are very ſerviceable | to , relax 
ſpaſms of the inteſtines, , and to eaſe, Pane, the 
bowels : theſe. may be made with oils, alone, or 
they may be mixt with the fat of animals and freſh 
butter. When the coats of the colon are affected 
with a; violent ſpaſm, which leſſens its cavity, the 


wind will be retained, and violent gripes, will con- 


ſequently enſue, glyſters compounded with ſuch 
n A things 


i hah tf 
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things as theſe will be very efficacious,” If 'theſe 
"ern, attended with heat, the y ſters will be 
beſt made'with camomile flowers,” flowers or 
vervain flowers decocted in Whey or milk, with 
2 little ſaffton and ſaltpetre, and then tnixt with 
dil of [ſweet almonds.- In the ſtaggers yu tay 
add the ſeed and Bower f Ray Arid ke oo of 
f the wild valerian, ; 15 
Alrimgent g nee e une 6 
: Hop one ially When they are violent 
and have continu Tun dess; as alſo when me- 
dicines given by the mouth have had no effect 
Theſe may be 8 of pomegranate- rind, oal- 
bark, galls, balauſtines, red roſes, and che like, 
In the decoction of ſome of theſe you may diflolr 
diaſcortiium or Venice treacle, for theſe laſt, be- 
Ades the ſtrengthening ingredients of which they 
| ' confift, contain a certain quantity of opium, which 
enerally found very ſerviceable in theſe caſes, 
Vourilli e often found to be bene- 
bein When the jaws of a horſe ate lockt up in 
 convulfive diſorders, fo cloſe that nothing can be 
"conveyed to the ſtomach thiat way. Sometimes 
likewiſe the throat and güllet are ſo fwelled and 
"inflamed, that it 1s impoſſible For the horſe to 
ſwallow any food till the ſwelling is abated, and 
conſequent y he will be in danger of ſtarving 
unleſs he is affiſted ſome other way. Theſe miy 
cConſiſt of broths made with calves heads, ſheeps 
heads, calves feet, theeps trotters, mutton or betf 
* broth with the fat ſcum'd off, milk "am 
milk ſtrained, thickened ilk; or the like. A 
Dn or thiee pag at a time FM be faint. 
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H theſe _ ſhould be only milk warm, 


| at leaſt” fourteen inc 
1 | Hobs the fides like thoſe for 1 
21 ave 18 2 at the end to ſqueeze it in 
gently, that the horſe may not ſtart, Which th 
commonly do when fr! are injefted with a ſy: 


N 


Whey it is all preſſed out of the bag, you need 
only hold down his. tail cloſe for 2 minute or tw ws 
and then he will retain it as long as is convenient t 
perform What is expected from it. Examples of 
all kinds of f glyſte 
per places. 
dome affirm plyſters have no opera beyond 
the large A, but this is a miſtake; for 
affecting the nervous parts of the inteſtines whic 
communicate with the nerves of the reſt of the 
body, they not only produce ver t effects, 
but inſinuate i into the blood and lymph; ſo that a 
horſe may receive a great deal of nouriſhment by 
theſe” 55 ans. Likewiſe we find by experience, 
ur F N ts have a great influence in mitigating 
orders of the ſmall” guts, which may be 


Wen Fe they not only are warmed and che 
8 theſe means, but 875 ſteam or vapour of 
the medicine penetrates | the 

means not only . its virtues thereto, hut 4 Ld 
all Ly ns of the abdomen. ; 
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ringe, which makes them return it immediately, 


yſters s may b be met with i in "ew 1 


owing to the ſituation of the colon which ſurrounds 


coats, and by that 
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Rowe: ING is an e vent made be- 
tween the ſkin and the fleſh, defigned to c 
off the humours by revulſion and derivation, whic 
are the cauſe of various diſeaſes, and ſerves for the 
ſame purpoſes as ſetons and iflues in men. It 
is of great uſe in diſeaſes of the head, ſuch as 
fleepineſs, head-aches, the ſtaggers and diſorders 
of the eyes, the gutta Hung cataract, incipient 
ſuffuſion, and catarrh; as alſo in aches and Pains, 
cold pblegmatic ſwellings, and humours affedting 
the legs and other parts. 

Some rowel their horſes ſoon after they: are taken 
from the graſs, which may be proper enough if 
they are not lean or hide-bound, or their Flood 
watery, In this laſt caſe, it muſt not be done be- 
fore the conſtitution is mended. by a nouriſhing diet Wil * 
For, when the blood is poor, and the horſe full a 
watery humours, there will be a eat flux to * 
the part; ſometimes ſo great as to 75 charge ſeverd f 
gallons of water before the rowels have come to: 
digeſtion. But whether this is not a more ſpecdy il © 
and caſy way to diſcharge the redundant wate, 


than by purging, deſerves to be conſidered ; eſpe- f 
cially as inciſions made in the legs and thighs v e 
men have carried off the waters in a dropſy, when t 
every thing elſe has failed. The only * : i; 
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leſt ſuch a diſcharge bring on a mortification, 


which may happen when' the horſe is very low 


indeed, and then diuretics with ſtrengthening me- 
dicines are beſt, . with good diet and moderate 
exerciſe, which muſt be continued till the watery 
humour diſappears in the ſheath and belly. 
Rowels are likewiſe very ſerviceable. in pleuri- 
Ges and all internal inflammations.” In' which caſe 
there maſt be one on each ſide of the breaſt, one 
on the belly, on the ſame fide the pain is ſuppoſed 
to lie, unleſs there is a great actin of the flanks, 
which may hinder its coming to digeſtion, and 
then he may be rowelled on t e inſide of both the 
thighs. ee 
ane is the 9 2 of an actual cautery 
or red hot iron. to any part for the removal of fome 
diſorder. The firing inſtrument or knife oughit 
to be ſomewhat wig on the edge, and to be 
much thicker at the back, that it may retain the 
heat the longer. You Wuff always take care to 
rub it clean, that no duſt of aſhes may ſtick to it. 


The time of uſing it is when the flaming redneſs 


is gone off. After the operation, the ſeared. 
muſt be bathed with ſpirits of wine, and then 
anoint the place with bees. wax and butter melted 


together. IT i is of great uſe in the eure of bone⸗- | 


ſpavins, ſplents and wind-galls. 1 

Cris Gs or caſtration is beſt performed b 
cutting open the ferotum or cod, and After turn- 
ing ob tones, to tie a Wax thread round the 
ſpermatie veffels, or ſtrings, as ſome call them, 
to prevent their blegaipg. Tad! cut them between 
the Ugatute and the one. Aſterwards apply 
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| pled ts with a di ie dine mixt wh irie 
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f wine, When this, operation is carefully, per. 
formed according to this direction, there wil de 


d a gre loſs of blood, which is often 


the. caſe when the ſpermatie veſſels are ſeared with 
Dockixo, curtailing, or cutting pff à horle' 
tall, muſt be performed with a very ſharp, clean 
inſtrument, and then ſcared with, a hot iron. |: 
will be beſt to be caſe-hardened. and very wel 
poliſhed, taking care to clean it from an alhes or 
2 it may have contracted by putting it in the 
ire. It muſt not be applied while in a glowing 
heat, for then the ſparks that may fly off ate apt 


P cauſe an-inflammation of the part; at leaſt the 


burnt part will ſtick to the iron, and come of 
when it is taken away, and then it will be very 


hard to form an eſchar, But as this operation puts 


the horſe to great pain, it is beſt to omit it and 
apply ſome flices of the, agaric of the oak, or the 
common puff. ball, which will ſtop the bleeding 


effectually, and. then it may be cured as à com 


mon wound, - , 
.. NickxinG the tail 
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are particular machines or pulleys, ſo contrived 2 
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the nick, wrapping the tail tip as uſual.” The 
ES ; Mis | $-++7 8 „ ' next 
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to keep the tail up, vbich may be heuer compre 
hended by ſeeing them than by deſcription. The 
number of the nicks are to be proportionable to 


3 


the length of the tail, but generally the are ſuſ- 


ficient, When the operation is over, the wound: 


nay. be dreſſed with 4 mixture of powdered. rofin, 
| - ** „ SRI EM Wt 18 + od ag. er 8 
honey, and ſpirits of wine; and a doffil of ton 
dipt in the ſame mixture ſhould be laid between 
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part next 
in er a bit of alum is di olved, mixt with 
honey. . If the tail ſhould happen to ſwell, and 
the halt gotne aff, it wult dowalled With dyn 


ture of wine, vinegar, and Egyptian honey. 
ſeven or eight days Are ep, the horſe ſhould 


be ſuffered to ſtand without the E or pulley 
for a few hours, that you may { how he carries 
his tail. He muſt likewiſe Have his tail kept up 
a fe, heurs every days; tall the n re quite 
bela, r in older Wale, Ws ORE: 
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THEN: a horſe' has a trus apoplexy; he 
falls down ſuddenly, without ſer 5 und 
motion, except a working of his flanks... 
This may be cauſed by any. thing that com- 
preſſes the veſſels of the Nt we too great a 
quantity of blood when the horſe is fed plentifully, 
with little exerciſe; by being very much over- 
heated, ſo as to expand the Blood and render all 
the veſlels turgid by any fluid ſhed outwardly on 
the membranes of the 4 from blows on the 0 
head or falls: by blood or ſerum poured into the ll 
brain itſelf, and by it preſſure, hurting. the origin WI 
of the nerves, which is the moſt common cauſc WI : 
of. the apoplexy, and may be either blood or ſerum. 
This laſt moſt | frequently happens to 1 that 
have poor watery blood. 


| 
| 
There are Se degrees, of an apoplexy 3 "the 


firſt i is when the blood is forced up into the head 
by any cauſe whatever, and diſtends the veſſels of 
* the brain, ſo; as. to binder the free circulation of 


TE... the 
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Of 8 Horers . „ 


rally comesitorhidhbif.. 


vellels; which falling upon the: fide of the oblong 
or ſpinal; marrow, aufe a! palſey. The higheſt 
degree is when the veſſels of the pia mater burſt 
and let tie bl 


This is almòſt always mortal. 
The nt which — nene ate Aae 


nels, a diſpoſition to reel, a. bad appetite, hanging 
down his head, and reſting it in the manger. 
When it is cauſed by ſerum in the brain, he has 
a diſpoſition to rear up, and is apt to fall back 
when bandled about the head. —_ horſes are 
moſt ſubje& to this kind, and with proper care 
may get over it. — 5 veſſels on the inſide 
of the brain are burſt by blows or wounds, the 
horſe will he frantic hy fits, and ſtart and fly when 


any thing eames near him. Something like this 


of the btdin; and then the cure is deſperate.” When 
horſes fall down ſuddenly. with a violent working 
of their flanks, without \pawer to riſe again, they 
ſeldem or never recover. 

When this laſt happens to be the caſe; the only 
poſſible eure / conſiſts in plentiful bleeding, = 
therefqre ſeveral. veins: ſhould. be ſtruck imme- 
diately, one; after another, in different parts of 


the body. is head and ſhoulders! ſhould like- 


vile be raiſed, with ſtraw. put under them. If 


ponder is — ſtagnation conti- 
nues Free. to let the ſerum 00ze through the 


ood fall Wee bs a — 


drowſineſs; weak, watery and turgid eyes, feeble- | 


may happen from an induration of the membranes 


he 


as v obs DibicApn5'of GOT 
| he furvives the fit, ſeveral rowels:thawld- bei cut; 
to ee, ee e much . 
Wen the apoplery happens from the 
che ſtoppage of the circulation of the blood. in the 
brain, by the diſtenſion of the veſſels from plenty of 

blood therein, then bleeding will prove à certain 

cure, even though he ſhould reel and: ſtagger, and 
ſometimes” fall down ſuddenly. After plentiful 
bleeding, his body ſhould be kept open with ſcalded 
bran, and the uſual quantity of hay ſhould be leſ- 
ſened. The next day you may give him an aloe- 
| 2 . more at 


Tate c the ben ſuccotrin als an e. of 
the powder of jalap two dratms; of cinnabar 
of antimony half an ounce; of the oil af 

aniſeed thirty drops : make them into a ball 
St es, WON Rn e 


| 8 1 have added the et of t te mis purge, 

2 \becauſe it is dultable to his di On the 

1 eaten — 
8 — 


ay” 
— — — — th — 
doe, of each two ounces; of cinnabar of an. 


els Comm nay oo 


timony an ounce ; ef Virginian ſnake- root 
half an ounce; of ſaffron two drams; of il 
of aniſeed half an ounce. After theſe i ingre- 
dients are reduced to à fine powder, mix in 
the oil, and make them into a maſs for balls 
With honey or melaſſes. 490 * ho 120 


of a pullet is a d 
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will ſoon bring him to himſelf, unleſs the violence 
of the ſhock occaſioned by the fall has burſt the 
fine veſſels in the brain, and then there can be no 
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Of the STAGGERS, or the primary and /ymphathetic 
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ALL diſtempers of a horſe” which cauſe him 
to reel, ſtagger, or fall down, ate by ſome 
one or other called the faggers. Thus the 2 
plexy, and the epilph or the filling-ficknebs fe. 
quently go by that name. It is a great misfortune | 
155 we are not able to diſtinguiſh ſome diſeaſes of 
the head from others, becauſe we can judge of 
them only from ſome remarkable ſymptoms. 
Thus when a horſe ſtaggets and falls dot ſud- 
denly, and afterwards recovers and gets up, it may 
either be cauſed by a ſlight apoplexy and epilepſy, 
or a primary vertigo, which laſt is likewile a diſ- 
eaſe of the head. e eee ee wn BOY 
II t is remarkable, that almoſt all diſeaſes of the 
brain are attended with coſtiveneſs, as well as the 
-ſymphathetic vertigo : but it is not the cauſe, a8 
- ſome imagine, but a ſymptom of this diſeaſe, The 
cauſe of the ſympathetic vertigo lies in the ftomach 
and firſt 1 55 which are affected with ſpaſms 
or convulfive motions, which produce all the 
ſymptoms of the ſtaggers. For when the ſtomach 
or parts adjacent are conſtricted, they force the 
vital fluids to the head, where they ſtagnate among 
the veſſels of the choroide plexus of the ventricles 
of the brain, and produce a vertigo. In this caſe, th 
the ſtomach and firſt paſſages are loaded with de- V 
praved humours, which generate wind, and hin- th 
der digeſtion. Hence the bile or gall becomes ¶ it 
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ritiated, and cannot ſufficiently ſtimulate the in- 
teſtines to diſcharge their pou Hr wry This bei 


the caſe, it is no wonder there ſhould be an ob- 
ſtinate coſtiveneſs. This diſeaſe may likewiſe pro- 


ceed from worms, which by gnawing the inteſ- ; 
tines, irritate them to convuliive motions. © 


The primary vertigo is likewiſe cauſed wick 
ſtagnation of the blood in the carotid arteries, i 
the veſſels of the brain which conſtitute the cho- 
rode plexus, Hence horſes that are full of blood 
and humours are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe ; eſſ 
cially when they are bigh fed, with little or no 
exerciſe. This r may be like wiſe owing to the ſe- 
rum of the blood when it is accumulated in the 
ne” of the brain; and therefore horſes 
that have watery blood may be afflicted 
this tener. Teile viola blows on 8 
head may produce either a ſtagnation or an extra- 
vaſation of the blood and humours, whence a more 
laſting, and troubleſome vertigo enſues. - 

Beſides the principal ſymptoms already men- 
tioned, the horſe has a dull look, is weak, with 
prominent eyes, his mouth is generally Riff, but 
not quite ſhut up, as in other caſes ; he ſtales but 
little, and his breath is ſhort on the leaſt motion. 
But the principal ſymptoms, as obſerved above, 
are coſtiveneſs, rechng and Raggering, and ſome- 
times falling down. © 

The vertigo which proceeds from a diſorder of 
the ſtomach will ceaſe as ſoon as it is cleanſed. 
When it is cauſed by ſpaſms of the lower part of 
the belly y, attended with a' weakneſs of the nerves, 


it is not Io cafily cared, But the primary vertigo is 2X 
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more out of the reach of medicines than the other 
I The intentions of cute Abr to.diſculs the blood 
and humour ſtagnating in che head, and to make 
it circulate freely in the lower parts; 2s allo to 
ſtrengthen the tone uf the nervous ſyſtem, regard 
being had to the cauſe which produces the Migns. 


When the diſeaſe is recent, and the body is full 
of blood and humours, with a Roof beating of 
the heart, you ſhould take away blood freely, and 
repeat it till the ſymptoms are 6078 If the 
horſe is coſtive, the ſtrait gut ſhould be empticd 
by a ſmall. hand, and then proper gly ſters ſhould 
be often injefted. They may be made with a de- 
coction of ſena, or of mallows and marſh-Hmallows, 
or fat broth; to three pints of either, 1 pint of 
lunſoed oil may be added, or a pound of brown 
ſugar. They muſt be injected milk warm, and 
repeated every day till he dungs freely. When 
the horſe has been long coſtive, theſe will bring 
away ſurpriſing quantities of Ng: This done, 
you may venture to give him the following lars. 
tire drink. I Dae ne alert 3x. 
fs our ounces; of common treacle two.gunces ; 

of ale three-pints. Put in the ſalt firſt; which 
will readily diſſolve without heat; ft 

= agar, and laſt of all che electary. It mut 
de given him in the morning upon an empty 
ſtomach, and will Work i before. night; tor 
FPpfom ſalt has a more quick effect an a0) 


* 


a tere water or atm gel 
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* may be repeated three times, es 


or three days between each, giving him an o 
diet and e e ge When the eee 


ceeds from worms, he muſt be treated as hereaf - x 


ter ſhewn- under that title. To ſtrengthen the 
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#aggers, and not 
pal becauſe it is: ended with the —— 


gular motion and circulation of the fluids in the 
veſſels of tlie brain, and thereby hurting the ſenſes 


red when we conſider; that the arteries when: hey 


tetaining only a thin membrane which is void:of 
all ſenſe and motion, and is diſtributed ãnto the 
cortical part of the brain and cerebelluin, that it 
may ſupply a ſpirĩtuous lymph to the nerves and 
nervous parts, neceffary for ſenſe and mation. 


ſinuſes to the dura mater, and from thence by the 


lingular ſtructure, for ĩt conſiſts of a 
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nerves, he may take neee ee 
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ſymptoms of that diſeaſe· It is cauſed by an irre- 


and voluntary motion. This will better be concei- 
enter the head are diveſted of their ſtrongeſt coat, 


The blood that is left paſſes through the venous 


jugular veins back to the heart, which is the fun- 
uin of the circulation. The dura mater is f a2 


peculiar ap- 
pararug 6 * — gr . 
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Feral ſihuſes/* Thetietvo-cartious fibres reach lik 


_ ternal and external carotid and the vertehral artery 
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along partiy in right, and pattiy iw-obſiqhe-lines 
x — more arched and — — la. 


paillars from one fide of the three greater: ſinuſes to 
the othet, where there are: alſo oval cells which 
enter therein, diſpoſed according to the ſeries of 
the veins; Theſe fibres not only inder the blood 
from dilating the cells too much, but by their ſuc- 
ceſſive contraction accelerate the progreſꝭ of the 
blood into the jugular veins. The uſe of the pil- 
lars is by their motion to attenuate the thick blood 
which has loſt its lymph; and the little cells ſerve 
inſtead of valyes, to preyent the regreſs of the 
blood into the veins. Hence theſe ſinuſes have a 
ſyſtole and diaſtole not much unlike the heart. 
- Beſides this, the dura mater has ai tonic or ra- 
ther elaſtic motion, in the ſame manner as the 
reſt of the nervo-muſcular coats and membranes 
of the whole body, which are animated by the 
animal ſpirits and arterial blood. The dilator 
and conſtrictory motion of this membrane which 
covers the brain and cerebellum, the ſpinal mar- 
row and all the nerves of the body, not only pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood through the 
head, but the better ſecretion of the ſpirituous 
fluid undulating in the nerves. For when this 
elaſtic membrane is raiſed and expanded by the 
pulſe of the arteries of the brain, the nervous pipes 
are rendered more fit to receive the animal ſpirits, 
- becauſe when after its expanſion is inoreaſed by 
the appulſe of the arterial blood, brouglit by the in- 


and the influx of the nervous fluid it then con 
tracts by its own proper ſpring, and in ſome mea 


{ure 
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face comp brefles the We 
e 
ently dripen into the cortical Part of the brain and 
into the origin of the feryes. While cheſe ſex 
motions are carried on in a due manner, the cix- 
culation of the blood throu gh tlie hea id will bs 
more regular, and the fönctton that depend t there 
on will he WERE performed. But when theſe 
motions are impeded, grieyous difeaſes of the ne 
will be nh to e cbechſelves. 
things being premiſed, it will a 
bak when a gros 6 too great a plenty of 554 
ſtagnates within the fnuſes of the dura mater, the 
e motion . 90 g thereon will. be im- 
ed, as well as regreſs of the blood to the 
"Hence too great a quantity of blood will 
be carried theteto by the irtetics, and ſo Geral 
as to hinder the entrance of the fine, ſubtile, ſpi- 
rituods fluid; inſtead of Which es will be filled 
with more groſs ' elaſtic particles of an expanſive 


1 1 5 will diſtutb the ſenſes a motions, 


and paſs into the ne tubes of the brain and NETVES# 
Beſides, the blood ſtagnating in the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater and jugular yeins will dilate the veffels 
too much, whence the nervous fibres will be com- 
pre ed, which will cauſe a ſpaſtic ſtricture « of this 
membrane, which is 5 i and principe 0 
cauſe of. an epilepſy, For by this means the. 
arteries . of the pia mater will be compreſſed, 
well; as the cortical ſubſtance of the brain ; whence 
the animal ſpirits not being under the direftion of 
the Will, . muſt ruſh with à greater force into the 
brain and nerves. vs as the dura "mater is the 
root from We N membranes take their 
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beginning, there muſt needs be a great conſent 
between them, which conſiſts in the mutual com- 
munication of an inordinate motion. Therefore 
when there is a ſtrong. ſpaſm of the dura mater, 
thoſe neryes chictly winch ſerve for ſenſation will 
be greatly conſtricted, and the whole influx of 
the animal ſpirits will be intercepted. | Hence 
it will follow, that in a complete epilepſy, all the 
ſenſes," as well internal as external, will be ſuſ⸗ 
pended. -.. Qn the contrary, there will be a great 
and ſtronger impulſe of the nervous fluids into the 
0:gans defigned for motion, whence the terrible 
diſtenſion, contraction, ſuccuſſion and agitation may 
be deduced, Beſides, it is certgin that as the eighth 
pair of nerves, called the par vagum, whoſe 
branches are diſperſed to the principal bowels and 
nervous parts, for the performance of ſenſe and 
motion, they will, while the animal ſpirits ruſh 
therein with greater violence, - be hurried by 
a conſent into violent, ſupernatural - motions, the 
a heart will begin to beat, the pulſe will be ſtrong 
and unequal, and the ſpittle will come foaming 
* of the mouth. 2 p " 78 We: 5 : 
I have been t e longer in explaining the nature 
of this diſcaſe, becauſe it is little underſtood, and 
leſs attended to. I ſhall now come to the part 
which more immediately concerns practice. 
When the cauſe of an epilepſy exiſts in the 
brain, it is then ſaid to be idicpathic; when it 
proceeds from the fault of ſome other part, and 
is transferred to the head, it is then called Hympio- 
matic. The idiopathic generally ariſes from ex- 
ternal violence, ſuch as wounds and bruiſes. of the 
head: ſometimes from a fracture or depreſſion . 
By 2 6 
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the fell, wh ch are commonly fatal; and after 
death we uſually find ſtagnated blood or corrupt 
ſerum between the dura mater and the pia mater, 
or between the-ſkull and the dura mater, or ſplin- 
ters of bones fixt in the dura mater. This may 
be likewiſe cauſed by the obſtruction of the j jugu- 
lar veins, or the ſinuſes of the dura mater, parti- 
cularly that called the falciform, with viſcid blood 
or Te Fer rr + 1 ' 

The. ſymptomatic epi procee s from an im- 
petuous tranſlation of impure blood to the head, 
when the ſtomach and inteſtines are affected with 
ſpaſms and inflations, while the periſtaltic mo- 
tion is greatly injured and perverted : or an im- 
pure, acrid, cauſtic matter may be conveyed to 
tbe dura mater by the arteries. which may ſtimu- 
late that membrane to a ſpaſm. Sometimes it 
may happen from the injudicious healing of old 
ulcers, or by driving impure matter back which 
was thrown out on.the ſkin. | 

When a horſe has a fit of an epilepſy, his eyes 
are fixt in his head, he reels and ſtaggers, and is 
inſenſible to every thing ; 3 he voids his dung and 
urine without knowing it; then he reels round 
and falls down ſuddenly, and ſtretches his legs out 
as if he was dead, only there is a brilk pulſation 
of his heart, he continues to breathe, and has a 
quick motion with his flanks. Sometimes his 
limbs are convulſed, and his legs are thrown about 
in a very violent manner. When the fit i is going 
off, he commonly frothes at the mouth. . 

Some have miſtaken the epilepſy for the oripes, 
but very injudiciouſly ; for in this laſt diſtemper 
* horſe i is often up and down, rolls and tumbles, 
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is very eitcumſpeck in his motions, left he ſhould 
pint the pain; and if he ſtretches himſelf out 
at any time, it is but for a little while, | 
The cure muſt be begun by making a revulſion 
7 plentiful bleeding, which may be repeated as 
occahon requires. en give him a ball made 
with wild valerian root, roots of piony, roſemary, 
lavender flowers, miſletoe of the oak, the leſſer 
cardamoms, aſſa fœtida, the oil of hartſhorn, 
caſtor, oil of amber, ſeldom forgetting cinnabar of 


antimony. The following examples will ſhow the 


method A om unding them. 
wy ake of v vided root two onnces; of cin- 
nabar 4 antimony half an ounce; dil of 
amber two drops; common treacle enough 
to make them into a ball. This may be 
given once of twice 2 day at firſt, and after- 
Wards once in two or three days, with the 
following drink aſter it. 
Take valerian root, miſletoe, piony root, the 
cops of roſemary, of each an ounce; chop 
them ſmall, and rg a quart of boiling Wa 
ter over them; them ſtand an Hour or 
two, and then pour off the infuſion, to be 
given the horſe after the ball. Or, 
"Take wild valerian root and miſſetoe of. the . 
of each an ounce; of aſſa fœtida half an ounce; 
make them into a ball with honey. Or,, 
Take of wild valerian root an ounce; of af 
fœtida half an ounce; Ruflian caſtor and oil 
of amber, of each two dra ms; of common 
treacle enough to make them into à ball. 
Inſtead of the drink above, you may boil three 
. Ounces of miſletoe in three Pints of water, and 


pour 
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which the horſe will not refuſe. While he drinks 
this water, the ball may be thus compounded. 
Take wild e a- root, miſletoe of the oak, 
piony root, and conſerve. of lavender flowers, 
of each half an ounce ; af common treacle of 
honey enough to make them into a ball. 
But you muſt never forget in cheſe diſorders to 


ſionally had uired. 
Take the ten pied be ll 
flowers, of each an ounce; of miſletoe two 
ounces: boil them in a-ſufficient quantity of 
Water, that there may be three pints of the 
_ decoction when ſtrained, to which may be 
added four ounces of Jinſeed oil, and as much 
_ pee mix them for an ellen 

to be injected waren. 

A 33 be made with a quart of che ſame 
decoction, four ounces of lenitive electary, and as 
much Epſom ſalt. Sometimes a _ mut be 
under A courſe of thele:for a month. Pt 
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Tus cauſe of the arent; as. IR been ex- 
| plained in the foregoing ſection, is ſeated in 

the 1 whereby the nerves proceeding from 
thence are affected; But convulſions proceed from 
any cauſe that may affect the nerves of the fpigal 
N 3 mar- 
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marrow, which occaſions'a ſpaſm or cramp of the 
nervous, muſcular and membranous parts. 
This univerſal cramp is ſometimes occaſioned 
by bots in or near the. ſtomach, and then it ſeizes 
the horſe of a ſudden; but when it proceeds from 
diſorders of the internal parts, he will firſt fall off 
his ſtomach, after which he ſoon grows feeble and 
diſpirited, and becomes ſhort- breathed with the 
leaſt exerciſe. But as theſe ſymptoms are com- 
mon to other diſeaſes, this is ſeldom known till it 
is too late to apply remedies. 1 


When this diſeaſe is cauſed by bots, it generally 


makes its attack in April, May, or June, among 
horſes that are pampered for ſale, with little or no 
_ exerciſe, Bots in the ſtomach are of an orange 
colour, of the ſize of the large maggots, and not 
unlike them, only they have ſharp, prickly feet 
on each ſide of the belly. Their ſeat is round the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, immediately under 
its inner coat, and when they begin to be ani⸗ 
mated, they burſt through it with the tail foremoſt, 
while their heads remain firmly fixt in the muſ- 
cular coat. The ſymptoms of 

this cauſe, are an eager look, as though the hore 
wanted a feed of corn: the noſe lifted up towards 
the rack, while his ears are prickt up, and his tail 
cocked ; then his neck grows ſtiff, cramp'd, and 
almoſt without motion, and in a few days time, 
if he lives ſo long, ſeveral knots will ariſe on its 
' tendinous parts, and the muſcles of the whole 
body will be ſo affected, that he looks like a ſta- 
tue fixt to the ground, with his legs, ſtiff, wide 
and ſtradling: his eyes become fixt, with a dead- 


acls of his looks, and his ſkin is tight on all paits 
| al 


convulſions from 


1 "OY 


— 
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df his body: N 45 continually, "1 ſhortn 
of breath, and orting and ſneezing ; the ſhort- 
neſs' of breath continues; unleſs, Une relieved, 
till he drops down dead. The yt mptoms are much 
the ſame when it proceeds from impoſtumations, 
ulcerations, or other hurts of the diaphragm a and 
vice 

For the explanation of this diſeaſe: we le 
conſider that the ſpinal marrow, like the brain, 
confiſts of a cortical and medallary' ſubſtance, 
which are continued from the brain; and are wrapt 
up in one common membranous covering, which 
adheres to the vertebrz of the back ; as alſo with 
three other coats, the inner and Siena of 
which proceed from the pia mater, and the outer- 
moſt from the dura matter, and is lodged in the 
cavity of the vertebræ. It has arteries and veins 
diſpoſed throughout its ſubſtance. It receives the 
arteries: from the vertebral, and the deſcending | 
trunk of the great artery. The blood: is carried 
back by the veins, firſt into the vertebral ſinuſes, 
from thence into the veins of the vertebræ and 
others, from whence it is poured into the vena 
cava aſcendens. The function of the ſpinal mar- 
row is to ſend out thirty pair of nerves, and two 
ſpinal nerves which tend to the par vagum. Theſe 
nerves go firſt to the muſcles of the neck, breaſt, 
back, belly and limbs, and ſerve for the motion 
% of the parts. Then they are diſtributed to the 
viſcera/ of the cheſt and lower belly, and to their 
membranes. Laſtly, ſome large branches go'to 


the face and Dead; E Fan, to their 
motion. 2 
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| Row whoever compar es. this cauſe oh the 
5 fymptoms © of > Allen, oral readily find the cloſe 
; Connexion, that there is between them. But here i 
zs to be noted, that the convullive irritation of the 
>. parts. may happen two ways: for either the 
coats of the ſpinal marrow are primarily irritated 
and nde and may bring the parts connected 
VWith it into che ſame condition: or theſe parts 
may be firſt affected with ſpaſms, and may com- 
municate them to the ſpinal marrow : whence 
again they will proceed to other parts and regions, 
Hence the, firſt may. be called idiopathic convul fin 
and the other  ſmpatbetic, - . 
.. Hence we may perceive, that coarnifione ar may 
tbe cauſed by a vitiated blood, particularly when 
the matter L internal ulcers. is abſorbed by the cir- 
culating fluids, it will 7 them acrid, and fit to 
ons this diſeaſe. Again, theſe ſpaſins may 
/ariſe from a vellication of the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines... For all the nervous membrancs 
are very prone to irregular motions, and ſometimes 
from a very {light cauſe. For ſince the ſtomach 
has its nerves from an external branch of the eighth 
pair, as well left as right, and ſince it has . 
yhich proceed from the firſt and ſecond vertebra 
of the back; and becauſe the inteſtines likewiſo 
| ches from the internal branch of the 
eighth pair, concurring with the intercoſtal, and 
| forming the meſenteric Fe the reaſon. is plain 
why the ſpaſms. of tho 1 are communicated 
to the membranes of the | marrow, and to the 
whole nervous . yſtem. ence it appęars that 
nothing can be more likely to produce theſe con- 


vulſions, e worms gnawing the ſtomach. 1 
ame 


have 


on this; puet nee prith en of, ür = 


2 their Conn: * Its 
SO Ps ulcers of the intertal parts, 


and particularly the diaphragm or midriff, which 
dinous =) nervous part, and conſequently 


is a 

II the nerves 
of the ſpinal marrow into conſent; eſpecially as 
the banks of the nerves which are dältributed 


mach, and have the ſame derivation. 
The cure of this dire diſtemper depends in a 
eat meaſure on the cloſing or ſhutting up of the 
aw. 's mouth ; if this happens immediately, as it 
ſometimes does, the caſe is deſperate, for nothing 
can be given | bim by the mouth, and glyſters will 
not reach the part affected. But if the mouth con- 
tinues in ach a ſtate, that he is ſtill able to take 
a medicine, there is hopes of a cure. When a 
horſe is ſeized faddenly in in the manner above de- 
ſcribed; that is lately come out of the dealers hands, 
we may ſafely Sg ude that the diſeaſe proceeds 
from bots in the ſtomach; and then before his 
mouth is ſhut up, give him the following ball. 
Take of mercurius dulcis half an ounce; 11 
aloes fix drams ; of conſerve of wormwood 
| enough to make them into a ball, which 
muſt be rolled in wheat flour: let it be 
waſhed down with 4 hornful or two of warm | 
Water. 2 


"This being: dons we pea 1 immedibtely.p h 


wi medicines that will allay the 3 20 telax 
the f 


The ke 


odic ſtrictures of the nervous patts. 
wing ia s very efficacious for-this 

putpoſe. Tome 0 
Take valerian root” Wille of the 3 a. 
mile flowers, of each two ounces ; of ſaffron 


two 
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© two drams: pour five pints of bailing water 
upon them, and when it is almoſt cold, put 
in four ounces of the fetid tincture, d two 
_ © © ounces of the tinctute of caſtor, which muſt 

be ſhaked together every time it is uſed, 
— 2 . eee at the apothe- 
'. 25" caries? Os nn 
— © Gitjn directs half an ounce 1 alli eds and 
the ſame quantity of caſtor in ſubſtance, but every 
apothecary s apprentice knows, that boiling water 
will take up little or nothing of the virtues of theſe 
drugs, eſpecially the former; and therefore the 


drink, as 1 have ordered: it, is much more power- | 


ful. You may give the horſe three hornfuls at a 
time, and repeat it three or four times à day. The 
outward parts may likewiſe.be rubbed with a pro- 

r liniment, as in the palſy. © 

- * _ the green oil of the ſhops, a Fe bays, 

Idoc or the faponaceous liniment, of 
ak four ounces; of oil of amber two 
ounces ; of flour of een an N dunces ; 
mix them, 
This muſt be rubbed: well i into the: pi it the 
back and loins; the cheeks, temples, neck, and 
ſhoulders; and particularly into thoſe. parts which 
' ſeem to be moſt affected with the cramp. Or if you 
mix the ſaponaceous' liniment or opodeldoc with 
the flour of muſtard ſeed, it will have a good ct- 

fect; as will friction alone with a haircloth, eſpe- 

cially about the head. But it will be beſt if two or 
three are employed at once to rub the horſe ;- and 
if this is carefully done, the horſe may be brought 

out of wag fit ne ww other r . r 
cation. 


* 
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Tf by Fn ri he above ditected, the horſe 
get the: Latta fo. the fit, the cure may be com- 
pleated with gentle aloetic purges, which are 
good for worms alone, though not ſtrong eno — 
for the firſt doſes. The common farriers fill them 
full of rowels, and inject glyſters. But theſe laſt, 
25 I obſerved before, cannot reach the ſeat of this 
diſorder; and rowels, if they. would do any good, 
have not time to digeſt. However, when the 
horſe's mouth is ſhut up ſo cloſe. that can 
paſs that way, it may be poſſible to relax the ſpaſms 
with antiſpaſmodic glyſters, and to nouriſh him 
with milk porridge injected in the manner of a 
oyſter ſeveral times a day, and made with a full 
n of oatmeal, The glyſter Ry * as 
to | 

Take rue, ſavine and oarlick, of each an ounce; | 

of camomile flowers two ounces; boil them 
in two quarts of water to three pints; and 
while it is pretty warm, add of the fetid 
tincture two ounces; of oil of amber half an 
ounce; of common treacle four gunces ; mix 
them. In boiling the ingredients the garlick 
ſhould not be put in ſo ſoon as the reſt. Let 
tit be injected milk- warm. 5 

And — it will be neceſſary to. 8 chat 
opium has a power of taking off cramps of the 
muſcles more than any thing elſe; and therefore 
if you bil. the above ingredients in three pints of 
water, reſerving a. pint to diſſolve half an ounce 
of opium in, which muſt be done when it boils: 
vou may add this ſolution to the glyſter, and 


15 975 e ne: than . oye 
way.. 
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" When a horſe falls into this diſtemper from in. 
they h e ptogreſs. * 
ave e a great However 
e 0. obſerve, that mercurius Aach in 
this caſe is of no uſe. But if the diſeaſe is mode- 
rate, ccphalic remedies and . may be ſult. 
Dient fo work a cure. 
Wen che Mlordler 5 from the blood it 
W the mildef of all, and may be cured in'the fame 
manner as the . T. with Ven medicines 
und einnabar balls. ge that may be given 
a horſe when 'he is . 
2 may be as flows, and may he repeated once 
week, fer re e 
Take ef fuecottine aloes an ounce; gum gun 
and extract of wormwood, of each half an 
ounce; of ſaffron a dram: beat them toge- 
> and make W to 4 * "_ ſyrup 


eee 


Of the LaTuaxey. - 


HAT we may underſtand the e of 1 ani 


the better, it is netceſſary to conſider = 


ire 


* how it is caufed ; which may be by any thing that tri 
"hinders the fl of the d. ſpirits from the or 
cortical part of the brain into the medullary part. the 

This whey Sloan from too great a relaxation d pol 

' the blood-ve a the brain, which renders it | 
motion more languid, and conſequently'leſs fluid MM hor 

"this. may be the cafe of old herſes. Ot fem circ 


difficult circulation of thick, impure blood _ | 


Mw at a4. 


M their Conn: S 
the bralo, Mono ions is compreſſed, Thie 
; the caſe of horſes that are plethoric ; that id 
that are high fed, with little exerciſe. ; Or from 
too great a a collection or extcavaſation of ſerum in 
the membranes of the brain. This is evident, be» 
cauſe a ſuppreſſion of urine is always attended with 
or I] lethargy b thanedliging bi 
T a lethargy is 8 1$ 
head to one fide, at the fame time teſting his 
mouth in the mang with a ſtupor and iuſenſi- 
bility : he often alleep with his meat in his 
mouth, and is apt to — his oats whole when 
he is rouſed, and immediately falls aſleep again. 
e 
with a tolerable appetite, e y 
Em a mann hit hel rod: taſte it may be g- 
fly cured. For if he eat up a maſh e > ch nay 
out doſing over it, you may judge 
are pretty. good. If a thick, dragon em 
his noſe, it may yield relief. The ſame when he 
a eee 
But if the! hoeſs ia: old and paſt his frength ; 
if he ſeems to be ſtupid and ſenſeleſs; if he dungs 
and tales ſeldom, ôr in his Tieep,; if a mater 
running from his noſe Ricks like glue © his no(- 
trils, and as it increaſes turns ropy, looking reddiſh 
or greeniſh, with ceriatheals Hobo ttrogy s: all 
theſe are very bad figns, and ſhow thet it in ö 
poſfible for the horſe to eſcape. 
In the cure, we are to — rate 
horſe from ſleep; to remove the difficulty of the 
circulation of the blood in the brain; or the ſtag- 
zation or the extraraſation of che end eren, 
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and to reſtore the ſtrength of the veſſels and mem 
5 branes of the brain. 1 

When the look full and * they "0 
that the diſeaſe is ſanguineous, not "ſerous, and 
therefore blood why be races: away, but not too 
much; Then give emollient glyſters t three or — 

| days running thus, 

Take of the dried leaves of inallows four ounces; 
E 0 dried camomile flowers two ounces; of 
feet fennel ſeeds an ounce: boil them, and 
ſtrain off the liquor, then add half a pint of 
Anſeed oil, and four ounces of common falt. 

The falt is added as a ſtimulus to cauſe an ini 
tation, , which ſometimes has a very good effect 

As ſoon as you can, after bleeding, give him the 
44e drink, which is boch bd and ce: 

Sg halic. 9 N 

3 Take of wild oulerian root four ounces; rol 

mary, ſage, ſliced liquorice root and leaves of 
cults- foot, of each an ounce : pour two quatt 
of boiling water upon them, and let it ſtand 
till it is cold, then ſtrain it off. 

After ſome time, you may add four ounces of 
* fetid tincture, which is made by diſſolving 
four ounces of aſſa fœtida in a quart of ſpirit of 

wine. This will tend to quicken his ſenſes, re- 
trieve his ſpirits, and promote the circulation of 

the blood through the brain. After two or three 
days, or before if hi noſe begins to run, you may 
blow a little of the en ſneezing eee up 

"0 noſtrils with a quill. 

Take of the dried n of aſarabacea an ounce; 

of white hellebore a dram: mix _ are 


make a powder, 1 
| — Whe 
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When 15 lep ines proceeds from a ſerous 
cauſe, it m 9 be uſed at any time; but if the eyes 
lock reti an full, it muſt not be blowp. 1 up till 
that ſymptom is removed. 

When the horſe begins to come to himſelf and 
his el: and ſpirits return in ſome degree, then 
gire him the following ball vey morning faſting 
for a fornight or three Weeks. 

Take gum guajacum, aſſa felida and cinnabar 
of antimony, of each half an ounce; and 
beat them into a ball with a dance N 
tity of oil of amber. 

When | ſe things haye been uſed as directed, : 
it will be proper to cleanſe his body with two or 
three laxative, purges, mixing ſuch ingredients 
with them as will thin the blood, and. then the 
cure will be perfected. | 

Take of ſuccotrine. aloes an dunce; of gum 
guaiac half an ounce; of cinnabar of anti- 
mony two drams; of oil of aniſeed thirty 


drops: make them into a ball with ſolutive 
rop! of roſes, 


of the Pater. aue 


Tus E pay is one of the principal diſeaſe & 
head, which affects the brain and 

—_ pry therefore it will be proper to give an 
account of animal motion, that we may the better 
underſtand the nature of this diſorder. 
The animal ſpirits are an exceeding fine fluid, 


which is ſecreted from the arterial blood gb 
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| brain and cerebellum, and paſling intg the he med 
lary ſubſtance and Xo EDS of he Sabgvh 
thence into the fin Ne 9 ri 


then into the rh in u On 

When there is a ſufficient quantity 0 Fr 9 
which is ſent with 4 ; ſufficient force into the nerve, 
ni yous membrages, it renders them tente 

by which means they are faid. to haye a proper 

tone and. Kean or ſpring, whereby ſenſe and 

„ duly perfprnt | In al parts of th 


E which is lll, tenſe, is always full 
of this fluid, and therefore whe is ; extretuity is 
fightly touched, the motion is communicated to 
the brain and the common ſenſorium with, a won. 
derful ffifineſs. This is called the aQion of the 
ſenſes. ' The muſcles are the inftturnehgs of vo- 
Juntary motion. Theſe confift of teqdinops and 
lefhy. byes, which are every where interwoven 
with | he . Aerrous BY fi brille, which 79 their 
Fan ions in the following manner : he tendinous 
and fleſhy fibres ought to be io filled with lymph, 
that they may in ſome meaſure impede the motion 
of the blood through the muſcles. This inflates 
the belly of the muſcle, and renders it ſhorter 
whereby its end, with the part connected to it, is 
moved towards the place from whenee it takes its 
. riſe, While this continues, the muſcle feels harder 
to the tquch, and refiſts. the impreſſion, of the 
finger: : hence we may conclude, that there is re- 
_quired greater force, and a po: plentiful influx 
"of che animal ſpirits for the Kae * mo- 
Up than foe KO: legere N 
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Theſe thing gs being premiſed, it plainly appears, 
that when the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
nerves is leſſened, their action as well for ſenſation 
as motion will in part be aboliſhed. From this 
fountain thoſe diſeaſes flow, which come under the 
title of paralitic diſorders. By this we underſtand 
a diminution of motion or perception, which de- 
pend upon the influx of the a aan ee e cho 
nerves being diminiſhed. 

There are various degrees of this diſcaſe ; for 
when the yoluntary motion and animal functions, | 
together with all ſenſation and the rage os. 
ceaſe, the animal will fall down as though ſtruck - 
with a thunderbolt. But ſometimes,” though the 
ſenſes and underſtanding remain unhurt, the vo- 
luntary motions and animal functions ceaſe, or at 
leaſt the ſenſe of feeling is either languid or quite 
aboliſhed. The firſt caſe is. called an apoplexy, and 
the ſecond the palſey. The apoplexy has three 
degrees; the fir takes away all ſenſe and motion; 
the ſecond the uſe of the underſtanding and all 
voluntary motions; the third is a flight degree of 
the ſecond, and ſometimes ends in a paliey. This 
diſcaſe has been treated of already. 

That kind of a palſey which is called a hem: | 
plexy, "takes away the ſenſe and motion of all | 
one ſide of the body. A particular palſey takes 
away all ſenſe and * from a particular part, 
and is ſeated in the ſpinal marrow. A ſpurious + 
palſey is cauſed by a tranſlation of ſome humour to 
the nerves, and only deprives the part of motion. 

When a bemiplexy does not ſucceed an apoplexy, 
it begins bar a amy or He ſtaggers, and ter- 

minates 


minates by degrees in the loſs of ſenſe and motion, 


ſpaſms or cramps. A'particular palſy is often pre- 
0 with ſlowneſs & motion nom — hr 
ſhakings, and takes away the uſe of ſome parti- 
_ cular limb or member. The part affected is ſoft, 
flaccid, and cold to the touch. But we ſhould 
take care not to miſtake the rheumatiſm and. pains 
of the joints for the palſey; for thoſe are attended 
with pain, the cramp, and convulſive twitchings, 
Sometimes the partigular palſey affects the hind 
arts, while thoſe above the diaphragm continue 
* if they loſe ſenſe as well as motion, 
the dung and urine will come away involuntarily. 
Sometimes there may be à palſey of the eyelids, 
and then he cannot raiſe them up; ſometimes of the 
top of the gullet, and then he cannot ſwallow; 
as allo of eyery other part of the body, which 


vo may be known by the function which is hurt. 


When a horſe is ſeized with a hemiplexy, he 
always falls down ſuddenly; and though he has 
the uſe of his limbs on one ſide, it is impoſſibe 
to ſet him on his legs; in which caſe it is not 
worth while to attempt a cure; for though he 
ſhould in ſome degree recover, he will never be 
- fit for uſe aſterwards. When the hind parts are 
affected with the palſey, it is a very troubleſome 
diſeaſe, becauſe the horſe muſt be ſupported be- 
hind. till the uſe of his limbs are tecovered in 2 
great meaſure. When the palſey affects one limb 
only, the danger is not ſo great, eſpecially if it is 
accompanied with an involuntary ſhaking. As 
for the numbneſs of the limbs, occaſioned by the 
horſe's lying out late in cold grounds; it is not the 

a 8 palſey 
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palſey properly ſo called, but rather a kind of 
theumatic-diforder. When the horſe-i is very old, 
though tlie palſey ſeizes but one particular part, it 
is ory hard to cure. But if the horſe is young, 
_ e diſeaſe proceeds from bad diet or other 

management there is e danger of his 
8 by the uſe of good medicine. 

The cure of this diſeaſe muſt be attempted with 
bleeding, towels, and ſtimulating embrocations, 
outwardly and inwardly, with the ſame medicines 
we are given in the e and convulfive di 

es. 

The following oil is very penetrating, and may 
greatly contribute to the cure, when rubbed into 
the part affected, after it has been well rubbed 
with a dry woollen cloth. This is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, for ſometimes frictions alone will Perm a 

cure, if done well and frequently. 

Take the green oil of the ſhops and oil of bays, 
of each four ounces; of oil of amber three 
ounces; of camphire an ounce: rub the 

_ camphire with the green oil in a mortar till 
it is well mixt, then add the reſt gradually. 

Sometimes the ſaponaceous liniment or opodel- 

doc, which is made with ſpirits of wine, camphire, 
and ſoap, will be ſufficient of itſelf ; or you may 
mix an ounce of the flour of muſtard-ſeed,- with 
half a pint of the ſaponaceous liniment, When 
the muſcles about the face, temples, or mouth are 
affected with ſpaſms, ſo as to be drawn awry, theſe 
parts an be embrutoged with the thow _ 


Y e 
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"IF: a GuTTA SERENA. is | 


A GuTTA SERENA is a blindneſs or abolition of 
the ſight, when no fault appears outwardly 
in the eye. en 
Many lay the fault on the obſtruction of the 
optic nerve by a thick lymph as the cauſe of this 
diſeaſe; in ſuch a manner as to hinder the afflux 
of the animal ſpirits to the retina. But it does not 
appear from anatomy, that the nerves have canals 
or tubes wherein the nervous fluid may run in a 
direct path. Nor is the lymph which is derived 
from the brain thick or vid. Hence it is ſcarcely 
probable that there ſhould be an obſtruction of the 
optic nerves from matter proceeding from the 
brain. In this caſe there is only a compreſſion of 
theſe nerves, which hinders the influx of the ani- 
mal ſpirits, and by that means procures a palſey 
therein. Hence it follows, that a gutta ſerena is 
a palſey of the optic nerves. K 


. 


It is plain from anatomy, that the optic nerve, 

as ſoon as it enters the boney orbit of the eye, and 
has penetrated the perioſteum that inveſts it, then 
depoſits the outward covering which it received 
from the dura mater to form the ſclerotid coat; 
that the ſecond covering derived from the pia ma- 
ter goes to conſtitute the uvea, the ciliary proceſſes, 
and the pupil; as alſo that the medullary ſubſtance, 
ſerves to make the ſoft, pulpous coat called the 
retina, This laſt, it is well known, receives the 
pictures of viſible objects, and propagates —— 
5 IC e 
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the optie nerve to the common ſenſory; to excite 
the idea of viſion in the mind. Now, to perceive 
objects, there is need of the tenſion of the nervous 


parts, which eonſiſts in a due influx of the ner- 
vous fluid, as has been ſhown in the former ſec- 
tion. But becauſe in a gutta ſerena there is a 
palſey of the optic nerve, and conſequently of the 
retina, uvea, and the ciliary proceſſes; it follows, 
that theſe parts can neither be tenſe nor receive 
the rays of light; and the pupil will likewiſe be 
amplified and dilated on account of the relaxed 
ciliary proceſſes. This is the only defect that ap- 
pears in the eye, for the muſcles of the eye and 
all other parts ate in a good condition, becauſe 
they receive branches from other nerves that are 
not affeted, © F 
The cauſe, therefore, which by compreſſing the 
optic nerves induces a palſey, is ſeated either about 
the thalami, or at the parts which are placed at 
their entrance into the orbits of the eyes. Or it ma 
be in the optic nerve or rather in the blood-veſlels, 
which lie in its middle part. Theſe veſſels which 


proceed from the carotid arteries, as well as the 


other branches which encompaſs the orbit, may 
be ſtuffed with ſtagnating blood, and ſo preſs and 
diſtend the medullary tubes of the nerves, and 
hinder the return of the lympha through the veſ- 
ſels which ſurround the nerves. This ſeems to be 


the cauſe of a periodical gutta ſerena, which, when 


the ſtagnation of the blood is removed, immedi- 
ately ceaſes. Moreover, it appears very probable, 
that the ſpurious gutta ſerena is produced by ſerum 
which is ſhed within the coats of the eye, eſpeci- 
a ly the ſclerotic, and ſo compreſſes the optic nerve, 
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And this being preſſed with the N 


vous fluid, a part of it will gain a pa 
; 2 bght enough to diſtinguiſh light from . 


All theſe effects may be brought about by vio- 


lent external cauſes, by. blows on the head, by 3 
concuſſion of the * by fulneſs of the blood, 


by violent ſtraining, by a vitiated dined, by a great 


loſs of blood and other vital fluids, - 
With regard to the prognoſtics, if i it be invete- 
rate and perfect, and the horſe old, there is no 


hopes of a cure. But if it be recent and imperfect, 


the cauſc being only in the coats of the optic nerve, 

and the ſubject young, it may be ſometimes cured. 

Likewiſe the periodical gutta ſerena, which de- 

| pends only on the ſtagnation of the blood, may 

alſo be removed. But that which ſucceeds a 

palſey or other diſeaſe of the dena, is bent ever 
on wilted... 1; 6 

hen a gutta ſerena is cotirig on, the horſc 

at firſt appears ſhy, eſpecially to ſtrangers ; when 

be is brought into the light he pricks up his cars, 

and raiſes up his head as if he were looking at the 

light: he lifts up his feet when be walks, and 

ſets them down with fear. When this diſeaſe is 


quite compleated, be wil run his — n 4 
wall. 


The cure of the gutta ſerena i is a very difficult 


taſk ; becauſe it is hard to preſcribe b that 
reach the diſtemper. However we muſt 
diſcuſs the ſtagnating humour which — 
the nerves, and afterwards to ſtrengthen the parts 
affected. When the horſe is poor and low, and 
hig ** watery, We may Judge ſerum to be OE 
£3UC, 
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cauſe an actual cautery, by exciting pain, will 


* 


cauſe, NE top he may be fired on the poll, be- 


communicate a tremulous and vibr atory motion to 5 


the fine fibres of the brain, and remove the ſtag- 


nating humour, eſpecially if rowels are made in 


the neck at the ſame time, which may e off | 


the humours from the part affected. 
On the other hand, if this diſeaſe is cauſed by 


a ſtagnation of the blood, as when a horſe is ple- 


thoric, - then the cute muſt he begun by bleedi 


ing 
in the vein neareſt the parts affected, and his 


body ſhould always be kept open by emollient 
glyſters and laxatives. When the diſeaſe is inves 
terate, we muſt have recourſe to einnabar balls as 
the only anchor of hope, which may be com- 
pounded in the following mannr. 
Take valetiàn root and fenncl ſeed, of cl an 
ounce; of cinnabar of antimony half an 
ounce; of oil of aniſeed thirty drops; make 
em into a ball with common treacle, and 
give the horſe one every morning, except the 
days on which be takes laxative phyſie. 
The two firſt ingredients are very good to 
ſtrengthen the veſſels,” and together-with the cin- 
nabar ate very efficacious in opening obſtruftions: 
Beſides the above, it will be proper to blow 


ſneezing powder up the noſtrils, which may be 
either that mentioned in a former ſection, or 


the extract of the wood: of ee which will 
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of Moon-2vss, « or Leros. 

A LiPPITUDBiis the diſtilling of a falt, Ghar . 
| mour from the eyes, with RY and 
dimneſs of ſight, — cloſing the eye up. 
This diſorder Ro been called a moon - eye, from the 
ſuppoſed influence the moon has over this diſeaſe; 
or rather becaufe it ſometimes returns periodically, 
and as it has been en 00062 phaſes, of the 
moon, 
This diſorder, is but Night when there. i is no 
blemiſh ; in the ball of the eye, and though there 
is a ſwelling of the .eye-lids with redneſs of the 
355 if the running grows thick and condenſes. 
This diſeaſe generally attacks a horſe when he 
is paſt five or coming ſix, at which time the eye- 
lids begin to ſwell, ſometimes ſo much as to be 
hut up, and a clammy water runs down the cheek, 
ſometimes in a greater, ſometimes in a leſſer quan- 
tity. Sometimes the humour is ſo hot and corro- 
Jing, as to ſcald the cheeks and to fetch off the 

hair as far as it reaches. - The veins of the tem- 
ples, under the eye, and on the ſides of the noſc 
are generally — * and full of blood, - 
It does not attack both eyes always at once, 
; but ſometimes one, and ſometimes the other. In 
ſome the eyes run but little, and in others not at all; 


but then it is not properly this diſeaſe; eſpecially if 


the eyes look deadiſh, ſunk, and periſhing, Some- 
times the 0 are pretty clear; at others thick and 


muddy, © 0 8 o duſky * ys 


| 
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Aud yet at the beſt they are never 8 
look more weak and dead than they: a before 
the diſeaſe. be 

The ſeat: "this diſcaſe N e 3 
of the eyes, the chief of which is the — 
gland, placed in the orbit in the upper part of the 
greater angle of the eye, which pours ont a ſalt ſerum 
that is abſorbed by the lachrymal points, and con- 
veyed by a peculiar duct into the noſe. Likewiſe 
in the leſſer corner of the eye there are ſeveral 
ſmall glandulous bodies, which diſtil a thick ſe- 
rum. Under the eyelids there are other glands 
| placed i in a row, which ſend out an humour more 
glutinous than either of- the former. -Now the 
excretory ducts of theſe-glands conſiſting of ner- 
vous and fibrous coats, may eaſily be irritated by 
a ſalt, ſubtil ſerum, and ſo be criſped up or con- 
tracted by ſpaſms, inſomuch that the reflux of the 
blood which 3 is brought by the ſmall arteries, may 
be in ſome degree prevented by the conſtriction of 
the veins, while the glandulous tubes may be en- 
larged by the quantity of the ſecreted humour, 
and from hence may proceed a great effuſion of a 
ſalt, ſharp ſerum. 

The — and pain which attends this Jiforder, 
may be attributed to the acrimony of the humour, 
which in this caſe greatly abounds with ſalt of a pe- 
culiar nature, and quite different from that which 
is obtained from any other excremental fluid. ; 

With regard to the prognoſticks, this diſeaſe, 
as was above obſerved, is apt to go and come, but 
without any certainty in its periods. Sometimes the 
running will ceaſe in a week, ſometimes in a fort- 
night, three * or a month, and then it will 

return 
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return again, but the time is uncertain, and in- 
deed depends much on the method that is taken 
to cure 5 diſeaſe. If this diſcaſe is ſuffered to 
go on, or cannot be cured, in two years it termi- 
nates in a cataract, when the humour is fo hot, 
ſharp, and viſcid, as to inflame the eyes and glue 
them up. When the e are of a moderate fize, 
properly ſhaped, and the continuance'of the diſ- 
order after it returns ſhort ; when they look clear 
when the hamour ſtops, and the fight continues 
good, there are great hopes of recovery. When 
humour Gale © only from one eye, without 
ſhifting to the other, there is reaſon to expect a 
cure, or at leaſt to ſave one eye. When the diſ- 
temper proceeds from à violent cold, in conſe- 
quence of which the eyes may be cloſed up, and 
the diſorder may return ſeveral times, yet with 
proper management, blindneſs may be prevented. 
The eye ſometimes may ſeem darkened with a ſort 
of a yellow cloud, which may go off again with- 
out danger to the fi ight, provided there is no na- 
tural defect, and it diſappears in a ſhort time. 
But the more certain ſigns of recovery, are the 
ſhort” continuance of the running, and the flow 
return; when the inflammation and ſwelling a- 
bates; when the eyes that ſeemed to ſink and 
decay grow plump and full; when the muddinels 
of the cornea, if any, is gone off, and the pupil 
looks clear and tranſ parent, with — iſco- 
loured behind it; and when the horſe on the road 
proceeds with courage, chooſes his way, and leaves 
off ſtarting. But when the eyes look flat and de- 
prefied, and decay gradually, it is a ſign a cataract 
18 forming, and that the diſcaſe will —_— in 


btiadneſs. When there is a natural defect in the 
des or this diſeaſe jo hereditary, no remedies will 
reach the diſorder, . | | | | « 
The eure is to be attempted by ſweetening the 
{alt ſerum of the blood, by carrying it off by other 
cutlets; and ſtrengthening the glands by external 
remedies; The humours may be diverted from the 
eye by bleeding, glyſters, and gentle purges, and 
their acrimony may be corrected by crude antimony, 
cinnabar of antimony, and ÆEthiops mineral. The 
eyes may be ſtrengthned by wild valerian root, 
fennel ſeed, roſemary and lavender flowers made 
into balls of two or three ounces, and given the 
horſe every day, unleſs he has had a glyſter or a 
purge 3 as alſo by external applications. 
Outward remedies, which have been moſt in 
yogue for the diſcafes of the eyes, are zutty, lapis 
calaminaris, and white vitriol. But it js but lately 
known that they are all three the offspring of zinc, 
which is a ſemimetal, and looks not much un- 
like block-tin. Lapis calaminaris, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is the oar of zinc; tutty is the recrement of 
zinc, Which is gained by making braſs with cop- 
per and lapis calaminaris; and white vitriol is made 
by diſſolving zinc in equal parts of oil of vitriol and 
water, evaporating the water and ſetting it to 
cyl ... ek. 8 
Bleeding in this diſorder is generally proper, 
unleſs the eyes fink, and look as if they were pe- 


riſhing. The eyes may be waſhed two or three 
times 2 day with the following water. | 

Take of white vitriol two drams ; of camphire 

one dram; pour a pint of W water upon 

decant off the 

| clear 


them, and when it has ſettled 
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| clear for uſe, It may be applied to the eye 
and the parts about it with a bit of ſpunge 
or a fine 
Or mix white vitricl with freſh butter; —4 put 
a bit of the ſize of a horſe · bean into the greater 
corner of the eye. This with proper internal me- 
dicines will often prove ſufficient. When the veins 
chat lie near the eye are turgid and full of blood, 
bathe them ſeveral times a day with vinegar or 
verjuice, till they are brought to their natural ſize, 
The horſe may be purged with the following drink. 

Take lenitive electary and cream of tartar, of 
each four ounces; of Epſom ſalt three ounces; 
of ſolutive ſyrup of ' roſes two ounces : mix 
theſe with a pint of warm water-gruel, and 

. - give it the horſe in a morning faſting. Some 

time after, his feeds ſhould be ſcalded bran, 
| with moderate exerciſe. - 

+ To attenuare or thin the blood, and — the 
| horſe s body open, the followin 'S may be = 
once a week. 

Take of Epſom falt an ounce; horas aloes 
and gum guaiacum, of each half an ounce: 
make them into a ball with common treacle, 
and roll it in wheat flour. 

On the intermediate days he ſhould have a ball 
made with an ounce of wild valerian root, half an 
ounce of cinnabar of antimony, and half an ounce 
of gum guaiacum, for two or three months, till 
his eyes look clear and well. The valerian root 

may be ſometimes changed for the ſame quantity 
of dried ſage or lavender flowers. 

When the horſe's eyes are ſunk, and look as if 
a. were going to periſh, you may try ug 
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feeding will do, with a ſufficient quantity of oats; 
for when horſes have been hard worked and low 
fed, this will often ſucceed without any other 
meang, taking care at the ſame time to let his labour 
be moderate. You may ſafely waſh his eyes twice 
a day with two parts of water and one of brandy, 
Salts and ſtyptic medicines muſt be forborn, for 
they will do more harm than good. Inſtead of 
of the laxative ball, he may take, two drams of 
quickfilver killed with a ſufficient quantity of tur- 
pentine, and mixt with half an ounce of fine ſuc- 
cotrine aloes, and the ſame quantity of gum guai- 
acum;- made into a ball with common treacle. 
He may take it every other day, for five or fix 
times, unleſs it make him dung too much, which 
it ſeldom does, and then it muſt be given him at 
longer intervals. He ſhould be kept faſting two 
or three hours after it, and then have only warm 
water and ſcalded bran. - If it has a tendency to 
falivation, which may be known by the ſoreneſs 
of his mouth, and this laſt may be diſcovered by 
his manner of eating, he muſt be fed with water- 
gruel for two or eos days, - till the ſoreneſs is 
gone off: but there is very little danger of this, be- 


l cauſe the quickſilver almoſt always paſſes off by . 
ſtool. On the intermediate days, the ball mention- 


ed above with valerian root, &c. may be conti- 


" nued ; as alſo after the mercurial courſe is over. 
ail When there is occaſion to invigorate the blood, 


and ſtrengthen the ſolids, you may mix a quart of 
clear forge water with the water he is to drink, 
once every day. Or you may boil a pound of the 
ſhavings of lignum vitz in three gallons of for 

water, and allow him a quart a day as before. Or 
0 | | you 
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is cleanſed by the above method, the diſeaſe vil 


time the eye finks, and, as it were, dries away, it 


any add 4 eee 
of lignum vitz in ſpring water, while it is boiling ; 
or a pound of the groſs powdet of antimony tied 
in a rag. The antimony in particular will be very 
r when there is any breakings out in the 
„ 
Rowels may be ferviceable for a the in rd 
ing off the offend humour, but unleſs the blood 


return when they are dried up. 
I know not how a running eye, which is pro- 
ly a lippitude, comes by the name of moon- 
blind, for this is more truly a diſpoſition to 
Cataract; in which the eye is never ſhut up or 
cloſed, or runs, but looks thick or cloudy, and 
the horſe ſees little or nothing. If at the fame 


is in vain to attempt a cure, ſince no internal re- 
medies will reach the cauſe of this diſeaſe; for a 
cataract being an opacity of the cryſtalline humour 
of the eye, attended with a bees it i 
ripe, it is no wonder that it - will *not yield to re- 
medies. It cannot be denied, but the beſt authors 
who have wrote upon this ſubject are very con- 
fuſed in their accounts of moon- blindneſs; but if} 
the ſymptoms are attended to, there i » am 9 0 
of making any miſtake. 25 
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HE N a horſe han had an ulcer or wound 
of the eye, there will remain a cicatrix or 
ſcar in the ſame manner as in other parts of the 
body. When it happens in the tranſparent cornea, 
it a like a white ſpot, more or leſs extended, 
and more or leſs thick, according to the nature of 
the wound or ulcer. The ſpot generally looks 
ſmooth and ſhining, and ſometimes is eminent and 
unequal, In the opake cornea it ſeldom ap 

at all, or at moſt very little, on account jr jp | 


white colour of the membrane of the — | a 


There are ſeveral cicatrices of the cornea, 5 
eſpecially thoſe of the tranſparent cornea, o 
to the pupil, which diminiſh the fight: Tho thr 
are very ſuperficial hurt the ſight but little, but 
thoſe that lie deeper may adds. deprive the 551 
of viſion. Since theſe are alto 4 
whatever ſome may pretends I * ſay e more 
about them. 

There is a ſpot i in the eye, that is canſed by a 
humour which is congeſted between, the coats of 
the eye: when this hardens, the ſpot is formed. 
— they are no bigger than a grain of mil - 
let ſeed, and when they are largeſt, they neyer 
ſpread farther;. If they ſhould chance to ulcerate, 
they may be readily healed with the powder of 
Florentine orris and ſugar candy; or with the 


ae ovloured; water * _ e 


4 The 
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The LEUCOMA or ALBUG®O is a white ſuperfi- 
cial ſpot on the tranſparent cornea, which hurts 
the ſight while it continues. It may be diſtin- 
guiſh from a cicatrix-which is white and ſhining, 
by its being of a dull whiteneſs like chalk. It is 
likewiſe attended with a flight fluxion, a ſmall in- 
flammation and pain, and happens without any 


precedent ulcer. It may likewiſe be known 


from an ulcer, becauſe in this there is a ſolution 
of continuity, and in an albugo there is none. 
When this diſorder has continued a long while, 
an ulcer of the cornea may be apprehended, which 
leaves a cloud after it is healed that will never diſ- 
appear. But while it is recent, it may be removed 
without leaving any trace behind it; for this rea- 
ſon we ought to cure it as ſoon as poſſible. 
Some take it off with the' gall ofa pike or par- 
tridge, or the juice of celandine; and if theſe are 
too ſharp, they muſt be mixt with a little of the 
ſolution of gum tragacanth : or you may take a 
ſheet of paper, and make it up like a funnel ; then 
ſet fire to the wide end of it, and as it burns, a 
ſmall quantity of oil will deſcend to the narrow 
part: apply a drop of this to the ſpot with a feather, 
firſt diluted with ſpittle. Some uſe the oil of box 
in the ſame manner. Half an hour after the uſe 
of any of theſe, the eye muſt be waſhed with wa- 
ter mixt with a little brandy, and the medicine 
muſt not be applied again till the next day. 
The following liniment is excellent in this caſe, 
which muſt be applied with a ſoft feather to the 
c Take half a dram of myrrh, five grains of cam- 
pbire, and as much of white vitriol: Far 
* os eſe 


* 
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_- theſe together with two drams of honey, and 
as much fennel water as will bring them to 
the n a ſoft 3 155 e 
Or you may make a powder with Florentine 
orris, e ſugar CE half a dram of 
each; and fifteen grains of white vitriol. A little 
of this may be blown up the noſtrils with a quill. 
When the ſpot is vaniſhed, you muſt compleat the 
cure with the eye · water mentioned in the ſection 
of ſuperficial ulcers. Films are to be removed in 
the ſame manner. When the albugo is obſtinate, 
make uſe of the powder with glaſs mentioned be- 
The nAws or PTERYOIUN is a fleſhy excteſ- 
cence, which generally begins in the greater angle 
of the eye, and in proceſs of time extends itſelf 
like a wing along the conjunctive, as far as the 
outward circle of the iris. Sometimes it reaches 
no farther than the corner of the eye in which it 
was bred. When it is recent and ſmall, it will 
ſometimes yield to remedies, particularly the fol- 
bringe ae, 
Take of cuttle-fiſh bone a ſcruple; of glaſs ten 
grains; of white vitriol fifteen grains; of 
Florentine orris half a dram; of ſugar candy 
a dram: reduce theſe, eſpecially the glaſs, 
into very fine powder... Blow ſome of this 
on the haw three or four times a day with a 
quill, and waſh the eye, half an hour each 
time, with water mixt with a little brandy, 
The glaſs ſerves to cut and excoriate the ſurface 
of the haw, to give way for the fluid contained in 
ts veſſels ; and to excite at the ſame time a ſlight 
ſuppuration, as well as to procure a paſſage * 
© P = the 
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the other remedies. Some make a Fpwder wich 
| equal part ts of ſugar candy and cryſtal.” The "41 
lowin ig cl yrium is likewiſe good for this p. 

| of verdigreaſe a ſcruple; of Roman vittio 
a FLeuſeined to beers ſixteen grains; borax 
and pumice ſtone, of tach twelve uns; of 
ſugar candy a dram { mix them with four 
- ounees of ths juice of celandine in which a 
little gum arabic has been' diſſolved. Apply 

a little of this with a feather five or fix times 

1 a day, firſt ſhaking the vil. 

When a haw covers part of wech mch 
ligament runs along the verge of it that becomes 
horny like a griſtle, which binds or compreſſes the 
eye. In this caſe, and likewiſe when the diſorder 
will not yield to other medicines, we muſt come 
to maul operation; this is performed by taking 
| Hold of the membrane with a ſmall fine hook, 
and cutting off ſo much of the carunele as looks 
moiſt or ſpungy, with part of the membrane and 
griſtle that makes a preſſure om the eye: This 
done, dreſs it with honey « of roſes.” But if after 
this the eye continues very moiſt, ſo as to be like 
to breed proud fleſh, it will be proper to blow in 
equal parts of burnt alum and double refined fugar 
twice a day. In ſome caſes it may be touched 
with blue vitriol to keep down the bet. 
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Horſe is very liable to blows upon, and bruiſes 


gerous as might be apprehended : for ſometimes 
an accident of this kind will make the horney coat 
of the eyes turn quite white, and yet they will 


come to themſelves in a few days, only by bathing 


it with cold ſpring water, by the help of a ſpunge, 
four or five times a day. Or, 
Take a'quarter of an ounce of dried white roſes, 
and pour thereon a pint of boiling water; 
when it is cold, diſſolve in it a ſcruple of 
white vitriol, and the fame quantity. of the 
ſugar of lead for an eye-water, | _ © 


| When the eye is ſwelled or inflamed, it will be 


proper to bleed the horſe, and bathe it with the 
above eye-water. When the caſe is bad, beat a 


dram of rock atum with the whites of two eggs, . 
till they turn to a kind of a curd : ſpread this upon 


a pledgit, and bind it gently over the eye, renew- 
ing it when it is dry. Or la 
a cloth, and-apply it in the fame manner. 


When the eye is naturally good, and has nat 


been harrafſed with 5 applications, it may 
be recovered, though the caſe is ſeemingly deſpe- 
rate. For inſtance, when there is a defluxion on 
the eye, or the eyelids are ſwelled and moiſt, or 


the eye is inflamed, or is ſo full of anguiſh that the 


horſe will not or cannot open it, then ſtronger 
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of, the eyes; and yet they are ſeldom ſo dan- 


y conſerve of roſes on 
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applications may be made uſe of, FF the alum curd 
will not do alone. 
Take of roſe water We ounces; "of Honey of 
Joes an ounce; White vitriol and fagar of 
of each thirty any : mix them or an 
eye: water. 
Sometimes a Soon fel or 35 of * ooge a 
may be added, eſpecially if a thin . han runs 
from the eye. When there is any blemiſh or ſcurf 
or ſcar remains upon the eye, then blow equal 
arts of white vitriol and double refined ſugar into 
It, night and morning, till the eye begins to look 
clear, and then the eye- water will be ſufficient 
alone, once a day, till the cure is compleated. 
When there is a conſiderable fluxion on the eye, 
rowels will help to divert the humours, and the 
horſe is to be fed with en bran for two or 
three days, inſtead of oats. 
Wovxps of the. EYE//Are vot mortal, but on 
"the contrary may be caſily cured: yet thoſe that 
are very bad; are not without danger, not only on 
account of the Joſs of ſight, but becauſe of the 
' troubleſome ſymptoms that may attend them; ſuch 
a8 fluxions, inflammation, pain, cc. 
When wounds of the eye are not large; Sen 
they don't change the diſpoſition of the internal 
parts; when they are not ſeated on the tranſparent 
cornea, over againſt the pupil; and — they heal 
readily without ſupervening accidents, they will 
do no damage to the fight, though they penetrate 
the cornea, and let out the watery, humour. 
But when they are confiderable, and. change 
9 diſpoſition of the internal parts; when they 
are quite croſs the tranſparent cornea ; or when 
arc 
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they are ſmall, if they are attended with a fluxion, 
inflammation, or other accidents, they are almoſt 
always followed with loſs of ſight ; and this on ac- 
count of the large cicatrices that remain, or by +» 
reaſon of the ulcers, abſceſſes or great ſuppurations 
that bs ant and are often the deſtruction of 
this no le ofgan, e ee e ; 8 f 
Wounds of the eyes that are made with ſharp 
inſtruments, are more eaſy to cure, cœferis paribus, 
than thoſe" that are made with blunt Weapons. 
Thoſe that are made on the fide of the globe of 
the eye, without hurting, the muſcles of the eye, 
are eaſy to heal; but when the muſcles or nerves 
are offended, or the eye is drawn more to one fide 
than the other, or there is a palſey of the eye, or 
an abſceſs formed therein, the conſequences are 
conynonty Dad. oo / OY OI OT 
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In curing wounds of the eyes we ſhould be at- 
tentive to prevent fluxions, inflammations, and 
pain, which are the moſt common ſymptoms 
that attend theſe accidents. 'This may be done by 
bleeding, and repeating it occaſionally ; by rowel- 
ing under the jaws, the breaſt or belly, eſpecially 
when the eye is much ſwelled or inflamed ; by 
glyſters, and by a laxative diet with ſcalded bran. 
If there be any ſtrange body left ticking in the 
eye, or between the globe and the eyelids, it muſt 
bei Oo IOeY PT OO ngT | 

In the cure, it will be proper to drop pidgeons 
blood into the eye, or breaſt milk, or cows milk 
with a little ſaffron infuſed therein, which will 
prevent an inflammation and pain. Then dip 
compreſſes in rofe water and the white of an egg 
beaten together, renewing the dreflings five or fix 

ae; 144. Sd ine 
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times a day. Or you may mix a dram of tincture 
of myrrh with an ounce of honey of goſes, and 
dip {of lint therein. In this caſe, arefing once 4 
| day will ſuffice till it is cured. . 
When the cornea is only prickt by.a 3 or 
otherwiſe; and the aqueous Humour ſhould run 
8 it will fill again in a day or twg's time, .as 1 
have ſeveral times obſeryed. When there is no 
eat inflammation, a wound in the cornea will 
| or eal inſenſibly. But if the inflammation. i Is con- 
fiderable, it will open the wound and let the wa- 
tery humour out again, which had been renewed 
and kept in before, and ſometimes the eye will 
become quite em Ps and. therefore we ſhould al- 
ways diſtruſt theſe ſort of wounds, But to pre- 
Nat this as much as poſſible, we ſhould dip two 
ieces of good flannel, of the breadth of two 
al, in the following fomentation, letting them 
Toak, and then wring out one, and apply it very 
Warm, but not too hot, over the wounded eye; 
and when the firſt begins to cool, apply the other. 
Let this be done alternately for half an hour, keep- 
ing the fomentation hot enough for the purpole. 
This management may. be repeated twice a day, 
or oftner, till the ſwelling begins to fink, and the 
wound diſcharges laudable matter.. 
Take camomile flowers, elder Joo. and-red 
roſes, all dried, of cach half an oun ; of 
marſh-mallow leaves an ounce; of ſal 50 
moniac half an ounce: pour of boiling water 
upon them three pints. When the infuſion 
is almoſt cold ftrain it off, and then add half 


a pint of red port wine, It muſt * heated 
again to dip the flannel in. A 0 
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/ 1 Horney CoarT of the E.. 
| | | A 1 Nit 44 „ 3 aii 7 
Püerurze which ſometimes appear, on the 


horney, coat of the eye are of two ſorts, phly- 


dene, and puſtules properly ſo called. The former 
ace like {all bliſters, the latter lic a little deeper, 
and are filled with purulent matter, like pimples on 
the face. Theſe diſorders are generally the conſe- 


quences, of the inflammation of the eye, when the. 
blood contained in the enlarged veſſels. does ngt 


diſperſe, but turns acrid and corrodes the part in 
which it lies, with this difference, that the acrid 
roy occaſions phlyctenæ, and the red part puſ- 
tales, artet , be e e carr 5% 
As the pblyftenz. are tranſparent, they appear 
to be of the colour of that part of the eye in which 
they ariſe. When puſtules ariſe on the conjunctiye 
coat of the eye, they are reddiſh at firſt, and aſter- 
wards white. But when they are on the tranſpa- 
rent cornea, they look duſky at firſt, and in time 
turn white. All the danger lies in their turning 


to ill-conditioned ulcers; and if they do, they are 


very hard to heal. Phlyctenæ are not ſo bad as 
puſtules; and they are neither of them ſo danger- 
ous on the conjunctive as on the tranſparent cornea. 
When they are over-againſt the pupil they are 
woiſt. of all. os Ws 7 i 8 
Ihe cure of both are alike; and if they ſeem 
to be dangerous, you muſt begin with bleeding; 


keeping his body open, and make rowels as in the 
El P 4 laſt. 
\ ; ; C5 
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216 Of tbe Disr As of Horers, 
laſt ſection. Alſo diſſolve five or fix grains of ſu- 
gear of lead in three ounces of roſe-water,” and dip 
a compreſs in roſe water and the White of an egg 
| beaten together, and lay it over the eye. This 
mult be removed five or fix times in a day. When 
they are attended with pain, ſteep as much ſaffron 
in new milk as will make it of a fine yellow, and 
mix it with an equal part of the mucilage of 
guinces, and drop in a little of the mixture warm. 
Alſterwards lay a compreſs over the eye dipt in the 
fame mixture, and renew it every two or three 
hours. Note, this mixture muſt be freſh every 
day with new milk. The mucilage is made uſe 
of, becauſe it is a little anodyne, and ſheathes the 
acrid particles that offend the eye, as well as it 
ves a 1 to the mixture, that it may lie on 
nger without drying. When the puſtules ſeem 
to give way, mix a little brandy with fennel water, 
and waſh the eye two or three times à day, which 
Tor ſtrengthen the De, and it to infelf the 
Tx} 8 
When the aſtule Wide to a Lappuration, a 
Tome drops ofthe following ENTIRE to it hay 
1 e np 217 rg 
Take the root of eels; e 
flowers and melilot, of each half an ounce. 
Boil them a little while in roſe water and 
fennel water, of each ſix ounces; then add 
a ſcruple of laffron, and ſtrain off the de- 
coction. 
Like wiſe dip a compreſs 3 in this water, at lay 
It over the eyes, as before directed. When the 
puſtules are long before they break, open them 


with the point of a lancet or needle, to ptevent the 
matter 


go die FI W 4 


matter from corrodin cornea, and Tenderi 
the ulcer more deep, ch wilt be mgm 
a larger cicatrix. | A 

When the puſtules bid of his, or have. 
been opened, drop five or fix drops of the follow- 
ing eye water ipto the eye ſeveral times a day. 

'F ake of lime- water a pint; - of ſal ammoniac a 

dram: let them ſtand in a copper veſſel till 
the water becomes of a fine ſky-colpur,. and 
ee is fit for uſe. 

An abſceſ of | the cornea * often 2 conſequence 
of a great inflammation of the eyes, when it does 
not terrhinate by reſolution. It ſometimes ariſes 
ſpontaneouſly, like other abſceſſes, from a hot, 
acrid ſerum, or from an extravaſation of che horney F 
coat from external violence. 

It differs from phlyctenæ and Wen in being 
more deep, and the matter that forms it more 
thick. While this abſceſs is forming, the inflam- 
mation is violent, and the pain is great, which 
continue till the pus is formed. Sometimes the 
abſceſs is ſo ſmall as to take up no more room than 
a puſtule, and ſometimes it is fo large as to e 
a good part of the cornea. When the pus is 
lected between the pellicles of the external ſurface 
of the cornea, the tumour will point outward, like 
a nail; when in the middle, it is flat and depreſ. 
ſed; and when more inwardly, there? 5 me tuner 
on the outſide. 

The abſceſs of he cornea is a very veebMcivae 
diſeaſe, becauſe it is often attended with loſs of 
light, either on account of the deep cicatrix it leaves | 
behind it, or from the ulcer it may happen to turn 
to, which is always very malignant. Beſides, the 


horney 


5 


218 Of che Dies AN of Hoxks zs, 
' horney coat is ſometiches eaten throu and then 
the watery. humour will run out, which is often 
attended 8 a diſplacing of the reſt of the hu- 
2 or laſtly, the 1 may Are or at 
a part of it, when the : abſceſs breaks into the 
Co [i 
4 The ſmaller the abſceſs i is, the les 8 malig. 
nity, and may be ſooneſt. healed.. : Thoſe: which 
are on the outſide of this coat are not ſo bad as 
thoſe which lie in the middle of it; and thoſe are 
ſtill worſe. which are formed near the internal 
ſurſace. Thoſe likewiſe. which are formed in the 
opake cornea are not ſo bad as thoſe in the tranſ- 
parent cornea; and the nearer they are to the 
middle of the pupil, the more, dangerous, are the 
par gs 155 
In the cure of this abet, W uſe 
af. medicines as well. general as particular. The 
general are bleeding, roweling, glyſters, and lax- 
atives, as before directed. When the inflamma- 
tion. begins to abate, and the matter that is col- 
lected does not appear to be of a bad quality, AY 
may attempt to diſperſe it hy a decoction of 
flowers of camomile and 12 and the ſeeds of 
fennel, in equal quantities, in roſe water: to which 
add ſaffron enough to colour it, and ſome drops 
of the tincture of myrrh. The eye may be waſhed 
with this, and compreſſes laid over it as uſual. 
When this or the like medicines do not diſcuſs 
the humour, we we muſt have recourſe to the laſt 
temedy, which is to open the abſceſs with the 
— of a. lancet to let out the pus, without wait- 
g till it breaks of itſelf. The lancet muſt be 
appli to * moſt prominent part of the . 


and 


- ay 6 


cache Dota. " a 


ind 1 10 deep as to reach the — 
is formed, taking care, as the lancet is withdraw 
lng, 10 make: the apertyrs-as-wide ac dhe og 
diameter of * ue | Tg; 

Immediate ing you ma ds 
new milk tinctured the s or map other 
anodynic application, to eaſe the pain; and then 
the eye · water with lime · Water ere ma 
deſcribed above. M 

ers of the c onjunilive and ranſparent « cornes 
are common 22 being the conſequence of 
inflammations, puſtules, abſceſſes and wounds; a8 
alſo of the fluxions of ſharp corroſive humours, 

which proceeding from the glands of the —— 
continuing therein, cauſe a ſolution of conti 

Ulcers are either ſuperficial or profound. The | 
ſuperficial are uſually cauſed by ſharp-corrofive hu- 
mours, Which eat into the eye; or by phlyctenæ, 
or by ſlight hurts of the eye. There are four kinds 
of theſe ulcers, which only differ in degree. The 
firſt is a flight ulcer which appears 2 a kind-of 
miſt upon the tranſparent cornea, and which o- 
cupies the greater part of it: this is nothing but 
the beginning of an ulcer, and is ſeated in the 
ſurface thereof, which ſome have called, but im- 
properly, the cuticle. When this is n * 
time, it leaves no cicatrix behind it. | 

The ſecond is an ulcer like the former; hoes is 
ſomewhat more deep and more white, and gene- 
rally takes up leſs room. When it is cured, it 
lone a ſlight cicatrix behind it, which a little 1 * 
commodes the ſight when it lies over the pupi 

The third is a round ulcer and deeper than the 
former, and . the opening of puſtules, 
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looking white when in the tranſparent corties, and 


_ reddiſh when on the conjunctive: when 


this is ſeated on the pupil i it obſcures the hight after 
it is healed. 


The fourth is a cob peine ulcer,” rou gh 
and unequal, of an aſh- colour, appearing like a 
lock of wool, when ſeated on the tranſparent cor- 
nea. This is the worſt of the ſuperficial ulcers, 
becauſe it is apt to degenerate into one that is deep 


and ſordid. hen healed it leaves a tl thicker ei- 


catrix behind it than the former. 


Deep ulcers are either cauſed by the opening of 
.an'ab ceſs, or from other cauſes. They are di- 


vided into three kinds: the firſt is deep, narrow, 


and hard, and when it is ſeated on the tranſparent 
cornea, it does not change the colour, nor grow 
-white after the cicatrization of the ulcer. When 
It affects the conjunctive, it is red on the edges, 

and blackiſh in the middle. The ſecond is like 
the former, but larger. The third is a ſordid ul- 
cer, and the matter that runs from it is thick and 
of a bad quality. 

It muſt be owned, the diftinion of theſe " 
cers is not very material; for the nature of them 
will readily appear upon inſpection, as well as their 
differences; their names bein of little  fignifi 
cation. "| gl 

The prognoſtics of abend may be dr from 
the difficulty there is in healing them; from the 
pain and inflammation that attends them; from 
the nature of the ulcerated parts, and the ſymptoms 
that accompany them, ſuch as the rupture of the 
* cornea, the fungous fleſh, the fiſtula, and the na- 
ture" of the. cicatrices. In particular, ulcers that 
GS FTI occupy 


and. their * | ; 60 223 


corroſive matter flows fue — ulcer, which cor- 
rodes the adjacent parts are cleanſed with 
great difficulty, and — he neee abe the 
whole eye. 

In curing an ulcer when it is fa e 
the following eye-water. 


Take three ounces of raſe water; 5 Jidolve 


in it ten grains of gum arabic. Then add five 
grains of white. vitriol, and the ſame -_ 


tity of ſugar of lead, with _ er they 
they 


ſugar candy. Make them warm, 
may diſſolve the ſooner. 
Apply a. few drops to the grieved part je or 
mg times a day, and lay a compreſs over the 
dipt in a mixture of roſe, water and the white 


T an egg beaten together. Or, inſtead of this, 


you may make it with the ſame quantity of roſe 
water, ten grains of camphire, and the ſame quan- 
tity of white vitriol, with a ſcruple of ſugar — 
The camphire muſt be rubbed. with the ſugar 


candy, and the water poured thereon by little and 


little. But it will diſſolye more intimately if it 
be be groghe with a third part of a blanched nond 
fiſt, and then add the ſugar candy. 


The camphire, by the ſabvility of its parts, makes | 
its way into the coats of the eye, and attenuates 


the groſs matter; and by its balſamic. qualities 


corrects the malignity of the humours. When 


che ulcet i is not = ed by theſe means, the eye- 
: water 


occupy the conjunctive are not fo. dangerous. as 
thoſe that appear on the tranſparent cornea, much 
leſs on the pupil. Superficial ulcers. are eaſieſt 
to heal, and deep ulcers are attended with the 
moſt dangerous conſequences. When a thin, 
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Hater may be mide ſtronger, by encreaſing the 
quantity ** the dry ingredients. But in all theſe 
caſes the effects of the remedies muſt be duly at- 
terided toy for inſtance, hen an ulcer of the eye 
dries up and grows hot, inſtead of being cleanſed, 
we may conclude the remedy is too ſtrong, and 
then it muſt be rendered weaker by inereaſing the 
quantity of water. On the other hand, when an 
ulcer is too moiſt, and grows foul; we may judge 
che collyrium is too weak, and then the water muſt 
be decreaſed. But when the ſuppuration is lau- 
— Hable, the ulcer grows cleaner, and the inflam- 
mation abates, the ſame medicines may de conti- 
_ tilt another indication ariſes.  ' © 
When the ulcer is deep, without any great de- 
gree of m , which is known by its white 
colour and — by the matter not being acrid, 
und by the flightneſs of the minen, the 
man collyrium may be uſed. 
Take four ounces of roſe water und fennel Was 
ter, and diſſolve fifteen grains of gun traga- 
- canththeteiti: then add aloes and mytrh, of 
eech a ſtruple; eamphire and white vitriol, 
olf each eight grains; a ſeruple of prepared 
tututty, and half a dram of ſugar candy: diſ- 
ſolve them as much as may be he's above 
Water, and chen n cher "through a ine 
When th ae, are gens of mill ignity, or when the 
edges of the ulcer appear callous, and the bottom 
diſcoloured, with a hot, ſharp defluxion, and an 
iniflanithaticn; it muſt be ow ep br e oo 
of a longer nature; _— 5 e 
6,756 $f "Ip We 5p 
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- ad e Cond" ay 
Take ca water and ferinel water, of each two 


ounces; prepared tutty, ſugar of lead, crocu 


of antim waſhed and and myrtuß 
of e of 9 4 4 
dram; of gum tragacanth fifteen grains; of _ 
- faffrbn fix grains. irſt diffolve the gum ty y 
4 gacanth in the water, and then add the | F 
taking care that thoſe ingredients which 
not diflolve may be in very fine pet 
The crocus may be had at the ps i 
waſhed. | 
This may be uſed as the other eye water; bur 
in the intermediate times of application, it will be 
roper to uſe the anodyne col um, with cows 
milk tinctured with faffron, . mixt with mucilage 
of quince ſeeds, to eaſethe pain, (EW Trn We. 2 
ulcer. . 
When a blackiſh thick matter diſtils Keen the 
ulcer, it is then malignant, and the rupture of the 
cornea is to be apprehended, and therefore we 
muſt endeavour to prevent it as ſoon as we can. 
Take of roſe water four ounces; of verdigreaſe 
fifteen grains; of camphire ten grains; of 
myrrh a ſeruple; of ſugar candy half a dram. 
Firſt diflolve ten grains of ſugar candy in the 
water, and then mix them well together in 
a matble mortar, pouring on the water by 
little and little at a time. Diſtilſed verdi- 
F beſt, becauſe it REINER 


| or inflead af this you may ti filter gr grains 
of blue vitriol, comm the Ane ſtone; a 
ſeruple of myrrh, . a dram of the honey of 
roſes, win an lame waters. Theſe need only be 


applied 


Of the —— Hoxsrs, 

— three times a 'day, making aſe of anodyre 
collyriums in the intermediate times. As ſoon as 
the matter begins to be white; all of a colour, 2 
thick, while the other ſymptoms diſappear, then 
we may uſe the others before mentioned, to hea] 
it and dry it up. Or it may be done by the fol- 
lowing powder, a, few grains of which. is to be 
blown-into the eye upon the ulcer with a quill. 

Take of white vitriol fifteen grains; of aloes a 
ſeruple; of ſugar of lead ten grains ; of tutty 
prepared half a dram ; of Florentine orris as 
much; of ſugar candy a dram: reduce all 
tteſe into a very fine FO for uſe. It is 
do be applied three ot four times a day, uſing 

anodynes between whiles to allay the pain. 


wo 
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The following is a VE good N and is 


uſeful i in moſt ulcers 
+T ake two drams of myrrh; a d ſeruple of white 
- - vitriol; ten grains of camphire ; and half an 
ounce of ſoga r bg boil ſome eggs hard, 
cut them in two, t out the yolk, and fill 
ftdem with this mixture made in the ſame 
portion. Tie them together, and ſet 1 2 
upright on a hurdle over an earthen, pan to 
receive the liquor that drops from . 
.- . which put in a bottle for uſe. 12 
This is a general remedy for ulcers in the eyes, 
and ſo i is the following; w ahi has been uſed with 
great ſucceſss. 2 
Take of butter as it 8 1 the Fae” un- 
| _ waſhed; four ounces. of tutty prepared an 


ounce; camphire, ſagar of lead and red coral | 


prepared, of each half a dram ; of verdigreaſe 


twelve grains; of 'pomphol 


igos two e 
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Puke 20% Ban Cu ns. & 3 
e nere well together, abi put fie grains 
In rhe great corner of the horſe's eye, hen 
bei Moſt at ret 2 +05 2 
In coltimon-diſeaſes ef the eye,'patticy arly . 
fammations, the follSWing is dn excellent water!” 
Take Uger flower Water and French brandy, of 
euch three duners; of campbire ken graigs 
ge of lead half a desm': firſt diſſclor! 
the camphire in the brandy, and the ſugar” 
* lead in the Waters and then ſhake them 
"_— warm this mixture, and then dip a lin-. 
nen pgs in it three. times Xlapbled, to lay” 
Over 
Note ar decade M eds preſb e to pfad 
band) 0 it eau ge had, a8 ay in ſeeraf 
places in and about Ttonden. IF tnuſt be rene wd 
leverdl times à day; 
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When dhe ulcers are entitely heated and leet 
ized, ff the eye /eohtinues weak afterwards, it 
muſt be; ſcrengthened with ſome proper eye-watte.” 
If there are Gieatrices-thitthurt the Debt, by — 1 
oper ot near the pupil, the remedy e unieated 
by Sir Hart Slaan is moôſt ptopef for the removal. 
of them bocauſe it has cured man eyes that Were 
covered with opake films and eikatriees, left-byt 
inflamitiations' and apoſtems of the Ttab{parene 
cornez?” I mean human eyes; and there is ho rein 
for to doubt but it wil have the fame effrct a 
the eyes of A, horks," When uſed with care ab” 
judgment. 1 1 Ty 8 «7 1201 1971 T 

Take' of p prepared tutty FR orice r the ſtone 

eualled Nes . e two ſcruples; f 
| ſobre aloes- twelve * 0 ps 
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pearls four grains: rub. them together i in a 

marble mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of 

vipers fat to make them into a liniment. 
This remedy. is to be a lied with a hair pencil 
once a day, without any elſe, if to take off 
ſears or cicatrices, or if the eyes are only weak and 
ſore; but in more grievous caſes generals muſt be 
- „ as Os PR GOO: * * 
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155 order to the e jon of W It-is ne- 
eſſary to know, that a8. the bodies of All ani- 
oh condi of a. vaſt number of pipes and veſlels 
| which the blood and humoprs, are con- 
ſtantly circulating z/ it is no wonder that a great 
number of excceding fine particles ſhould be con- 
tinually flying off, ſometimes like a. vapour, and 
ſometimes like a fluid. This is called perſpiration, 
and js greater than all the other ſecretions Put to- 
gether.. It is cauſed by the conſtant dilatation and 
contraction of the veſſels called arteries, by which 
means the blood. is conſtantly thruft towards the 
excretory. pores of the ſkin... Beſides, there is an 
internal heat which is endowed with a rarifying 
virtue, and expands the fluids, opens the pares, 
and reſolves moiſture into excceding fine vapours. 
Therefore, the greater the force is by which the 
fluids are impelled to the ſurface of the body; the 
greater will the perſpiration be, unleſs the pores arc 
_ 155 and conſequently whatever promotes and 

quickens 


3 And their Core. , f Kg 22 
ee y oh. en ns, 

quickens,the circulation; gf che, blood, muſt needs 
increaſe, perſpiration. Hence it is plain, that as 
labour and exerciſe increaſe the pulſe, they muſt 
of cgurſe increaſe heat and perſpiration. We 


may obſerve likewiſe, that there is no promoting 


ſweat without increaſing the motion of the heart. 


Therefore, as the motion of the fibres and the 
courſe of the fluids is always more quick and lively 
in a pure ſerene air, we may conclude that perſpi- 
ration is always in that caſe more fre. 
Sometimes there may be a great internal heat, 
with a dryneſs of the ſkin at the ſame time, as in 
fevers, which ariſe from a ſtricture of the pores 
of the Kin, and then perſpiration. cannot be per- 
formed: likewiſe when the air is moderately, hot 


and moiſt, the fine veſſels under the ſkin are dilat- | 
ed, and the kin itſelf is rendered moiſt and tur- 


gid, which tends. to conſume the ſuperfluous and 
excrementitigns humours. The former exhauſts 
the ſtrength, and has a fatal tendency ; whereas 
the latter preſerves the vital fluids in their proper 


. net 3625-5 of lt org hee 
Daily. experience teaches us, that we perſpire 
and ſweat a great deal more in hot weather than in 
cold: therefore in the ſummer months all animals 
are more apt to ſweat, that ever ſweat at all. And 
as a free perſpiration carries off many diſeaſes; fo 
when it is impeded, many diſorders will be in- 
duced, which are of .dangerous conſequence, be- 
cauſe a redundancy of impure juices will be gene- 
rated thereby, which are diſpoſed to corruption 


and putrefaction; pargcglarly colds, running at 
u 


matiſms, &c. 
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This redundancy of humours is more apt 1285 
feet the kings and Head than'any other parts, RY 
when a Horſe has been heated” and Cd to cool 
uddenly, the acrid ſerurn and p perf! pirable f 998 
drove back from the ſin, 25. u ah c windpipe 
and lungs, and ſo ore coug pon Therefore 
there 18 nobles, more likely "4 $M, 4 C 
in to b orſe odt of "a hot ſtable. f inta.t the 
6810 air; becauſe it immediately ſtops perſpiration, 
and drives the Harp . Matter to the 
arts ; eſpecial | toth he lag dulous. coats of 
10 nouth, nol l Br bronchia of the 
| lungs, producing a. cough, rünning at the, noſe, 
defluxions, n, inflammatory, and e er fe- 
vers. The faine will | happen from. ridin them 
till they are hot, and letting them, Jang, 
cold 3h or from leadin 1g chem thre this ba 
while they are hot; or by putting ther 
damp ſtables ; or by not rubbing A well 1 
wiping off the ſweat carefully when they come off 
2 journey, for if the ſweat be ſuffered to dry on, 
it will obſtruct the pores of the ſkin and 12 — 
xr ration. Sometimes epidemical colds, ap 
e ſpring, from the va apour that the * 77 "he 
fa draws from the earth: likewiſe in autum and 
winter, when after a warm ſouth, wind a cold 


north wind ſucceeds, and „ Nedne . erer 
abovementioned. ä 


The firſt ſymptoms of a cold are a * coughing, 
heavineſs, and dulneſs, * which, is more or lets per- 
ceivable according to its degree. When this hap- 

ns, it will be beſt to feel between the jaws and 

hind the ears, to know. whether he has any 
ee in thoſe parts, for theſe are ſigns of this 
diſorder. 


of 
0 


when it is very violent, he will be feveriſh, and fall 
off his appetite, with/a, working at his flanks, 
With regard to. the, prognoſtics; when the 
cough i .ſtrong, and horſe does not refuſe 
ſcalded bran nor warm water, at the ſame time 
pric 1001 his ears and moving briſkly in his tall, 
1 is 2 good ſign; as alſo when he dungs and tale 
freely without pain; it is likewiſe a good 
when his ſkin f feels as it did when he was i 
and when his mauth ĩs moiſt without being clam- 
my. But when, his coat ſtares, it is a bad omen; 


- 


when his month is hot, dry, and parched, and 
his belly tuck d up, there is n of a fever: 


when a, horſe feels hotter than ordinary, with a 
working at his flanks; when, be will not eat his 
meat, and refuſes Water hen his eyes are 
woiſt, his mouth ſlimy, his ears and ſeet 
there i is.danger of a malignant fever. 

Young Portes are more ſubject to colds than 


thoſe that are full aged; eſpecially, when they are 


breeding their teeth; they ſometimes have a cough 
and a ts ght fever, particularly before they cut their 


tunes. Some [young horſes are Gerd 


cough in the beginning | of the ſummer from \ worms 
and bots. | 


In the cure, if a hotſe has cen ined) 


ing, and his appetite pretty good, you need only 
bleed him moderately,,keep him warm, and let 
him have ſufficient. exerciſe,” with a few ' cordial 


balls elſewhere preſeribed, and a few feeds of 


ſealded bran, together; web warm water and oat- 
meal. But if he has loſt his appetite, and feels 
hot, you muſt take blood "_— plentifully, N 


3 
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Sometimes the eyes will be moiſt 1 and 
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230 Of the Disz Ass 7 Honsks, 
then give him ſome of the following, drink warm. 
The doſe is a quart in a morning faſting, and he 
muſt have neither meat nor Water for ' two hours 
after. In this preſcription I have followed G:b/on 
nearly; I ſay nearly, becauſe he. directs a handful, 


he vr is a very uncertain quantity, and i is now 
e the bal doctors, © 


ake hyſop, pennyroyal, colts-foot, borchound, | 

tes, aniſceds, of each an ounce ; of li 

. quorice half an oance ; of garlick 6x cloves 

cut ſmall; of faffron + dram: pour two 

_ quarts of boiling water over them, and cover 
them up to keep in the ſteam. 

Von may likewiſe make an infuſſon with Flo 
rentine orris, roots of viper-graſs, liquorice root, 
leaves of male fluellin and byflop, the flowers of 
mallows, elder and wild poppys, ive ſeed of fen- 
nel and aniſe, and the bark 95 ſaſſafras: theſe will 
ſoften and diſſolve the coagulated thick matter in 


the lungs, and ee the acrimony of the 
humours. 

When there is a great Wange on the lungs, 
it will be proper to divert the humours by keeping 
the body open with glyſters and laxative purges, 
obſerving the ſame precautions as have been taken 
notice of before. | 

If you would have a drink immediately, that may 
be made without much trouble, diffolve acordial 
horſe ball, which you are always to keep by you 
ready made, in a pint of warm ale or beer; and it 
will prove of great ſervice, as it conſiſts of balſa- 
mic and pectoral ingredients. You will readily 
find theſe balls by ME the Ns, ap 


. * 
* 
* 
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* you. Would chance to be in a * where 
ou cannot have all, or but few of the thin 

abens directed, then take three ounces of — 
and a dram of ſaffron, pour a pint of boiling water 
over them, and let it ftand till it is of a 
heat to give the horſe: it ſhould be ſweetened With 
two ounces of honey mixt with a glaſs of ſallad 
oil. This, though a plain and ſimple medicine, 
may poſſibly have as an effect as the more 
compound; for aniſeeds ſeem to have ſome ſpecific 
virtue in curing the diſorders of horſes. 

Markham's cordial ball has been long in high 

eſteem among farriers for a cold and a cough ; 
that which follows is taken from Markbam's own 
book, and is ſomewhat different from what I gave 
before, but not quite ſo.good. 

Take aniſeeds, cummin ſeeds, fenugreek ſleds. 
carthamus feeds, elecampane roots, flour of 
brimſtone, and brown ſugar candy, of each 
two ounces; beaten and ſearſed very fine; 
then take an ounce of the juice of liquorice, 
and diſſolve it in half a pint of white wine; 
then take three ounces of the ſyrup of colts- 
foot; ſallad oil and honey of each half a int: 
mix theſe with the former, and make them 
into a paſte with a cent quantity of oben 

flour.” © 

The receipt that 1 gave before was fiotm dr 

William Hopes horſemanſhip; in which two 
ounces of the colts- foot was ordered in ſubſtance, 
inſtead of the ſyrup; and an ounce of the oil of 
aniſeeds was added; both which * noi make 
it a nn better medicine than the other, 5 


. 
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© There is angther ameggnient of the bal in 
Ruincey s diſpenſatory, under the, title of p bi- 
1 the meaning of which is the bon he 
ing Pang ae whence he bad it I eapnot tell; 
for it is evidently not his on from the choice of 
the. edicnts. Ho mentions: one ball that Dr. 
Ratcblyf was the author of I wiſh he had given 
it us inſtead of the following. e *: 4 
* ake powder of fenugteek {ceds, aniſeeds cum- 
min ſeeds, carthamus ſeeds, .cleeampane root, 
colts-foot leaves, flower of hrimſtone. of each 
three cunces; juice of liquorice an ounce; 
Ken Oil of olives and honey, of each eight QUNCES ; 
of Genoa\ treacle twelve ounces ; of oil of 
aniſeed an ounce; of wheat meal a pound 
and a half, as much as is ſuffieient to make 
it into a paſte, hich roll into balls. n 
10 The reaſon why I think this is not Nyinceys 
own, is becauſe- he arders carthamuadonde; Which 
are now; and were then, out of uſe. Beſides, he 
| has ordered twelve ounces of-Genoa treacle, which 


is no where explained in all his diſpenſatoty. Nou) 


whether Genoa: treacle is a cant name ſot com- 
mon treacle, or whether it means theriaca: andro- 
machi, which we call Venice treacle; and made at 
Genoa, I muſt confeſs I am at a loſs to know. 
There may be ſome wholeſale dealers in Lon- 
don that may be able to tell what it means, but! 
bn not had the luck to meet with any of them. 
However Gibſon ſecms to have been acquainted 
her the compoſition ;/ fot he fays,' When they 
« are faithfully. made, they are of general uſe in 
ce diſtempefs 25 the ſtomach, Iungs, livers: and 
« viſcera, as well as in colds; and will ſerve to 
2271 1 1 , £ ; Mu mix 
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« mix has medicines upon many occaſions. 
They will cure recent colds, —— 

T —— And if half an aunce of: ba 
6e ral ole into a ball With treacle; 
ed every morning With warm — ware 
« bran or malt, they will cure horſes troubled with 
« worms, attended with a cough.” d Morne. 

And now. we are upon the ſubject of cordial 
balls, it will not l improper to give: you Dr. 
Braclem s, and then you ive: Pan to 
judge of the merit of the reſt.” opt A 

Take aniſeeds and caraway. ede findly: pow- 

dered, of each an ounce ; of greater carda- 
mom ſeed half an ounce; of ' Spaniſh” juice 
diſſolved in hyſſop water two ounces ; liquo- 
rice powder an ounce and a half; of wheat 
flour enough to make» them into a ſtiff p: 
When the whole has been beaten in youu 
tar, keep it for uſe in a bladder tied. 

With this ball e g, the following ae. 
dicine for colds. 1 en 

Take half a pound of my — ball; two 

ounces of hoglice freſh [gathered ; of precis 
pitated ſolphar- one ounce; of com 

powder of tragacanth half an ounce; of bal 
ſam of Tolu in find powder an ounce ; of 

Chio turpentine half an ounce ; of ſyrup of 

balſam as ſuffices to make the whole into 4 
conſiſtence for balls? 

4 hav made no other alteration in this prefcrip2 
tion, than by giving the names of two of the modi- 
eines as they now go by; ſince the alteration of the 
London Genie: and I ſhall only obſerve, that 
TRE HEE gots - 

1 & Tolu 


fluid, and then beaten” 
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Tolu that wilt'pox 
firſt mixed 


th the turpentine to tender it more 
r with the reſt. 
A "This ball,” ſays he, cannot be outdone by 
« any medicine in the whole materia medica; 1 
< mean for curing colds in horſes. Half an dunce 
cc ſhould be given at a time, before the horſe has 
ac his water, morning and evening; and he ſhould 
« w a ſlinging canter afterwards for about a 
29 uarter of a mile and then walking exerciſe. 


e his indiſpoſition laſts, his water ſhould 


ic not be cold, but rather what we call white 
water.“ 

The medicines made uſe of for a cold ſhould be 

given as long as the cold continues ; for ſometimes 
It | will be a fortnight before it breaks, and as much 
longer before it goes quite off. During the cure 
the horſe ſhould be kept warm and covered, eſpe- 
cially about his neck and head, becauſe they are 
| ly moſt affected. 


born till he has been blooded and proper evacua- 
tions have been uſed. When the cold is obſtinate, 
and the horſe full of fleſh, he muſt be rowelled, 
and then exerciſe will help the working of the 
rowels, and promote the running at the noſe, 
when the diſorder diſcharges itſelf that way. 

When horſes have a cough at the time of cut- 


ting their teeth, it is generally pretty ſtrong, and | 


continues till ali the teeth are grown. This cough 
is intirely ſymptomatical, and ariſes from the con- 
ſent of parts; therefore the chief thing to be done 
is ara to alleviate the ſymptoms. . 

a ſwelling 


er, and therefore it muſt be 


When a hotſe is fud- 
enly ſeized with a violent cold which depreſſes 
his ſpirits, the riding and exerciſe ſhould be for- 
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a ſwelling. in the roof of the mouth will ſ 


called the lampaſs. | When, this riſes higher than 
the teeth, the horſe will mang 8 


ber. This diſorder wr be left to itſelf, 
without. attempting - a cure; for whatever 


muſt the running be ſtopt, which will begin as 


ſoon as the ſoreneſs of the gums goes off, and wil 


continue four or five, days, or a'week, before it 
ceaſes, When any diſorders of the eyes attend the 


cutting of teeth, they muſt be treated as directed 
in the ſection of diſorders 40 the 128 
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Of ROE in general, 


A FevVER. is a general diſcaſe, which affects all 
the nervous _ and diſturbs all the functi- 
ons of the hody ; nor are the ſolids free from its 


dire effects: the motion of the heart and arteries 


ceaſe to be regular and equal; the circulation of 
the blood to be free and natural ; and ſecretions 
and excretions are no longer rightly performed. 
Horſes may be attacked with this diſtemper at all 
ages, whether running at large in the fields, or 
kept cloſe in the ſtable; and ſometimes it is epide- 
mical, ſeizing great numbers at the ſame time: 
ſometimes it is ſymptomatical, as being the conſe- 
quence of other diſeaſes, at the ſame time render- 


ing them more. dangerous, and much more diffi- 
cult to be cured. _ 


The formal cauſe of a fever i is an univerſal af- 
feftion of the fibrous and nervous _ which 


begins 


le his hay and ſlab- 


repels 
the humour will endanger the eyes: much leſs 
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1 236 Of tho heat of Bones, 
begins at the ſpinal martewr, and is ſbccbffirely 
pro from the external to the intertjal "9 
of the body. The material cauſe” capri any 
ſubtle, acrid, cauſtic mutter, 1 
body, or received by contagion; 4 Rdppage of 
e gratis of critical ſweats; Heal. 
wg out of the'{kin'driven inwatdsy the the Healing of | 
purulent ulcers; an s cet; Cbrrup⸗ 
ted bile lying in the firſt paſſages; Want of due 
. reſt; violent tenſions of the nervous parts; in- 
flammations, tumours, abſceſſes, wounds, draſtic 
purges ; ſudden cold after violent heat. Theſe Cauſes 
will produce a great variety of fevers in horſes 
as. well ag A but becauſe in the Ymer we 


— F 1 oct. . 1 


— Joes not 9 
mer eratecl pulſe, or a more OD 
—.— of the heart; becauſe this may happe 
from hard riding, or any thing elſe that puts 15 
blood and 2 Sw ferns demi: TS only 
d | can be called a fever which proceeds from internal 
3 cauſes, and is attended with coldneſs of the exter- 
nal parts. In men there is enerally a en 

and ſo there is probably in horſes, toy 
| ſeldom or never taken notice of, becauſe it can 
be diſcovered till the difcaſe" is confirmed. 
A fever has two notions; the ore from the 
— to the centre, or from the external 
Parts to the internals, che heart and tithgs : on the 
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contrary, the other is from tlie centre to the cir- iy 
cunference, The firſt is attended with. fow ſym- — 
wa arid the fecond with thoſe that are Violent. as 


Whten-#hotle dies e * it W in its 


lo 
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not b ing a 


low 1 
ly by ch 


lungs, 
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ee 
1 f ee y w 
7 pgh ne. ſal 
"nd 1 1 5 then the matter 8 
* TY r correfted,, diſcuſſed; anti thrown 
he be 7 ſo that at length the fever ceafess 
" 16refore. ſince nature alone is often! ſufficient 
to throw off a, fever. vg muſt takgceare not to 


to fol OE for then ug medicines ſhould de gina 
but ſuch as are proper to affiſt the efforts of nature; 


in correcting, reſolving, and at 
the mgrbific _— is, beſt done by"dilus 
cats, hupnegtants, temperants, aperiauts Wurd 
eners, kane e ines. $30 2821: "Gt 
40 1 41 2 19469 373 0 $083 Sold 95 
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e blogd,, attended with other ſymptoms of a 
fever, wile all the internal parts-coptinuc ſound, 
and thase. is no inflammation een tu- 


This is the mildeſt and leaſt Jangerons.of all 
ferers, and is-genetally qwing do x ſuppreſſacꝭ per- 
. which. encfeaſes the quantity of hu- 
mours, and thereby requires am engreaſed- effet ef 


ati, them off, and a +: obs 


ſtruQtions z 


1 p 


i A fon g internal aw by wick 


nue tary aſſiſtanos when tlie diſcaſe tends 


length expelling 


3 5.4 
e — qcceleryod-wation of the | 


mour that may occaſion; tt. 
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238 Of the Dier 488 of Hoxsze, 
uctions; whence" a feveriſh habit will fallow, 
which, if taken in time, by affiſting the endeavours 
of nature, It may go off without any bad conſe- 
| e There is nothing ſo likely to cauſe this 


r as a ſudden refriget#tion'of the Body after it 


be carried off by by perſ piratioh is a recrement, and 
therefore when retained' in the veſſels, it cannot 
be friendly to the blood, but taiſe commotions 
therein, and that mote or leſs as the horſe is ather- 
wiſe in health. This being the Brent I was not 
little ſurpriſed to find an increaſ ſpiration 
to be aſſigned as a Dy ares of a fraple ever by 
Mr. Gin," eſpecially as he is in general A very 
icious writer. 
The ſymptoms of 1 10 mY fever ate, a loſs of 
appetite, in ſuch a N that the horſe only 
nibbles his hay as if he did not like it; and hes 
ſo reſtleſs as to be continually ranging from one 
end of the rack to the other: he has a beating of 
His flanks,” a" redneſs of his eyes, and dy of 
his tongue, which is ſomewhat parched; and his 
ears and feet are not cold, as in complicated fe- 
vers, but are almoſt as warm as the reſt of bis 
body: he is not coſtive, but his dung b internal 
ee is dried into ſmall balls, and is ſeldom or 
never greaſy: his urine is of a high colour, and 
is ſometimes voided with difficulty: he ſeems to 
be fond of water, yet drinks but a little at a time, 
and often. 
In che cure of this fever which ariſes from to 


great a quantity and too rapid a motion of the 
blood, bleed is certainly the firſt intention; and 


he ow it is neglected, the more viſcid and a- 
crimonious 


bas been violently heated. The matter that ſhould 
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ada} 18 Wa blo Pray by & 
its more thin part, condenſing the lobes, and 
beating thip ſerum. to ſuch a degree as to turn it 
into a Lind of jelly. The acrimony of the oleous 
and ſaling parts 1 hs blood will GY encreaſed more 
and mp eee _ at ys” ac be at 
len Y contaminated, a en 
Me for the vital p 
The quantity of blood to be taken. away - muſt 
ion to the of the boris, the 
of the fever, the heat and the violence 
of the , Generally three pints or two 
quarts may be ſufficient; and if the ſymptoms are 
an dag by the bet laying it ſhows a neceſ- 
ſity of repeating. the operation, eſpecially if he 
refuſes to feed. N b it is ate d ns "ny, 
too Pp than — much. FRI 8 bs 

When orſe is diſpoſed to it 

always nk. to let him have a ſufficient quan 
to keep his blood well diluted; otherwiſe as che 
preternatural heat diſfipates the thinner Part, with- 
out a ſufficient quantity of fluid, the ſerum qi the 
* will e into a gelly. This ſhould 
be made with warm milk and water mixt with a 
little oatmeal. He may likewiſe have the _— 
ing drink or drench. ., !: 

Teen flowers elder flowers,. hyſſop 
and liguorice root, o "of each half an ounce; 
of ſaltpetre two ounces ; : pour two quarts of 
water on theſe ingredients, to make an ig- 

fuſion like tea. I may be ſweetened with 
ſugar or treacle or honey, and make it a little 
tart with a ſpoonful or two of white wine 
vinegar, which will "ee to allay the 178 
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driik four times a. day warm 
* 
en we A n th 
if he Will car It. 25 
refuſes it} let ham have raw bran” ſprinkled — 


: Water He ſhould: nebet have much hy giv 


cauſe him to * 
of choice hay y may 


him at a time, for that 
it dat now and then 4 


tanipt Rim 0 eat. n a horſe” will take 


a tit ray our of the hand, wbeu he does not 
cute to liſt nils head up: tothe rackyceſpeciatly if 
e * mk 3 

- Beſides d the vicrous'eoolity drink, 
it will be proper to inject cooling: cen at, and 


lasse — ever at the very Beginn 
bring away the hardened dung which is „ 


2 tle inteſtines; and to-diſchayge' any bi- 


| pry -acrit: mutter - which might enter into the 
blood through the laQeals;. Beſides, they are a 


kind ef ch Ting formen ts ebewelz, and 
ethe-exdtetion-of .urinec > TRI: 
"Take miallows, maſh-matiows; both dried; * 
notte flowers, : bay berries, and fert fen- 
"Het ede, of euch ah ounce; boil them in a 
ſufficient quantity of water to three pint, 
4 and. then add fouriounces of Epſainy falt; a 
* pinit'sf lasted oil, and half a Pech trea- 
cle: mix: them ſdt a glyſter. 
. laxative pürges ate very alu! to 
cleanſe the guts from the filth that lr ks therein. 
But in this caſe purges with aloes muſt be omitted 


8 as being too hot. inſtead thereof, if four ouuces of 
nn is diſſolved in a Culkicient. quantity of 


I | water, 


: 
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water, and mixt with four ounces of the ſolutire 
ſyrup of roſes, and given as a drench, nothing can 
be more fafe or cooling; nor can there be any ob- 
jection againſt it, becauſe it is ſimple, for gene- 
rally the ſimpleſt medicines are the beſt. And if 
theſe directions are carefully followed and obſerv- 
ed, you need not fear the ſpeedy cure of any fe- 
J % 
The figns of recovery are the horſe's eating 
ſcalded bran, and picking a little hay, which when 
he does, you will have nothing to do but to take care 
of him, and let him be well nurſed, and then you 
will have no need of troubling him with any more 
medicines. For though a horſe continue to heave 
at the flanks, this is no bad ſign, eſpecially if you 
find him cool all over with a return of his appe- 
tite. He ſhould now be taken into the air every 
day, and be led about in the hand. He ſhould 
likewiſe be allowed plenty of clean firaw to lie 
down on, and then all your care is at an end. 
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Y inflammatory fevers · in this place, I do not 
mean ſuch as proceed from an inflammation 
of any partieular part. or that keep equal pace 
with the inflammation itſelf, but ſuch fevers as are 
apt to terminate in an inflammation of ſome par- 
ticular part. This is an acute continual fever, 
which produces a congeſtion of the blood, in the 
nervoſo- membtanous parts; and unleſs it is re- 
8 * 
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242 Of the Dasxasrs of Honsxs, 


moved in time, by the benefit of nature gd art, 
| will bring on a fatal inflammation.. . 
This diſeaſe chiefly attacks horſes that are young 
and full of blood, at any time of the year, but 
principally in the ſpring and ſummer. It only dif- 
fers from the former by the violence of the ymp- 
toms, and a greater b of heat. When its 
progreſs is not ſtopt, it often ſeizes the head, or 
ſome of the noble viſcera, as has appeared by 
opening of the horſes after death. 
The indications of cure, are to free the vital 
parts from the congeſted blood; to abate the heat 
of the blood and humours, to allay the inordinate 
motion of the ſolids ; to diſcuſs the ſtagnating and 
corrupted humours, and procure a free circulation, 
by recalling the blood to the external parts. 
\ Therefore we muſt begin the cure, by taking 
away a ſufficient quantity of blood. The impe- 
tuous orgaſm of the blood and] Juices muſt be al- 
layed by diluting and cooling and nitrous liquors ; 
therefore the drink in the former ſection will be 
very proper, made ſufficiently acid with good 
white wine vinegar. Or, in the country, where 


a ſufficient quantity of whey can be had, he may 


have whey made acid with ſyrup of lemon j Juice, 

or with the juice of a lemon, and ſweetened with 

a little ſugar : or, inſtead of theſe, he may have 

the following infuſion ; 

Take the leaves of male ſpeedwel, carduus be- 
nedictus, ſweet fennel ſeeds, water German- 
der, and ſaltpetre, of each two ounces; pour 

two quarts of water on theſe ingredients, and 

when the infuſion is cold, ſtrain off the li- 
quor; then make it  agrecabl acid with vi- 
negar, 


ud thei Conn 2243 
4.3 "Ig and: ſweeten it with ſugar, honey, or 
treacle; make this warm A you pive-it 


the horſe: He 08 have thee: RO 
four times a d 


The horſe s bod Should be kept opt n -with 
a glyſters, or there is nothing RG than 
coſtiveneſs in all diſtempers of this kind. On all 
other accounts, he may be treated in the _ 
manner as in che former ſectio : 

Take the dried leaves of mallows and * 
mallows, of each two ounces; camomile 
flowers, and ſweet fennel ſeeds, of each an 

ounce; of water five pints; boil them to the 

f conſumption of a pint; then ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and diſſolve in it half an ounce of ſalt - 
petre, and a handful of common ſalt. This 

done, pour in a pint of linſeed oil, and mix 
4 n for a n to 0 r e warm. 
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Of the Pabokiny: ad lurk anita ions of the 


A Plea and eee are — 
fevers which ariſe from the ſtagnation of the 


blood in the bronchia of the lungs, or in the 
branches of the vena fine part in the pleura. They 
are attended with a ſharp pain in the fide, difficult 
breathing, immoderate heat, a ſtrong quick beat- 
ing of the heart, and a ms The pleuriſy ge- 
nerally ſeizes one ſide only; but the petipneumony 


or inflammation of the lungs, generally ſeizes both 
ldes of the lungs at once. 


R 2 
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244 | Of the. Dretaszs of Honses, 5 
The cauſe may be any thing that impedes the 
free circulation of the blood through theſe parts, 
either by plenty of thick humours, or by thin 
acrid humours, which irritate the veſſels to à ſpaſ- 


tic oonſtriction, and ſo hinder the free paſſage of 


the blood ; eſpecially when the .antecedent- cauſes 
conſpire to produce the ſame effect. Therefore 
it may be owing to bad or high feeding, Want of 
exerciſe, being over-heated, hard labour, ſudden 
cold, drinking cold water When hot, want of 
bleeding when the body is full of blood and hu- 
mours. Riding a horſe deep in cold water when 
he is hot, or letting him ſtand long in à eold'damp 
air, or when there is a very cold wind then blow- 
ing; for all theſe have a tendency to render the 


blood and humours of that conſiſtence, as is ge- 


—_— peer, a we- * | 
The fyuipehms of u plearify ind peripticimon 
are much the ſame, only in the a ig: 2 hob 
is more reſtleſs and uneaſy, and ſhifts about from 
place to place, and frequently turns his head to the 
affected fide, The fever riſes ſuddenly to à very 
eat height in the beginning of this diſeaſe, and 
e often ſtrives to lie down, but ſtarts up again im- 
mediately. His ears and feet are burning Hot, and 
his mouth parched and dry. As the diſeaſe ad- 
vances, he does not offer to lie down at all, but 
runs back as far as the collar will let him, and 
then ſtands immoveable, panting, or endeavour- 
ing to cough, till he drops'down dead. _ 
This diſeaſe, at its firſt onſet; has been fre- 


quently miſtaken for the gripes, but may be rea- 


dily diſtinguiſhed from them; for in the gripes, 
the horſe lies down and folks, with his eyes 2 
: 7 28 Le 
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ed up, 4 his limbs ſtretched out as if he was a 
dying, with convulſwe twitches, | His ears and 
feet are not conſtantly” hot, but are ſometimes al- 
moſt as hot as fire, and at other times as cold''as 
ice. Likewiſe he ſometimes falls into profuſe warin 
ſweats,” and then into cold 'damps ; he ſtales 
dungs with great difficulty, and the ſame ſymp- 
toms continue till he finds relief. 

In an Hflammation / the "i the horſe is 
more dull and heavy, and never attempts to lie 
down at all; when his mouth is opened, a great 
quantity of roapy ſlime will fall therefrom; and a 
reddiſh or yellow matter ſticks to the inſide of his 
noſtrils, from a gleet that runs from thence. There 
is no extraordinary beating in his flanks, nor is his 
belly tucked up as in the pleuriſy. His ears and 
feet are generally Wan and he often falls into 
damp ſweats. 

The cure of boch theſe Ae is much the 
ſame, the intention of which, is to remove the 
ſtagnation of the blood, and to promote its equal 
circulation. In order to this, we muſt endeavour 
to prevent the facther congeſtion of the blood, and 
to render it more fluid. There is nothing more 
proper to prevent the farther inflammation, than 
letting of blood as ſoon as poſſible, and to take 
away three quarts at once, and if there is no great 
5 of the ſymptoms, two quarts the next 
day, unleſs they continue violent, and then bleed- 
ing may be repeated ſooner. But if the horſe was 
low before he fell ill, or was pretty old, then take 
away a quart at once, and repeat it in twelre hours 

— _ n the next day, if 2 caſe requires 
| 4 fy. R * 4 it. 
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It. This operation, when 1 in W bas often 
removed N feen e Ker 
The next thing to be done i is, to rab the bliſter- 
ing ointment, to be had at the apothecaries, all 
er his dune into hy 22 ribs, and when 
it is a pleuriſy, into the pained ſide more particu- 
larly. Net ,alſa. will be of great ſervice when 
they digeſt in time. Therefore 14 may have one in 
the belly on the affected ſide, and one on each ſide 
the (dug but if he has a great motion of the 
flanks, that on the ſide will not come to digeſtion, 


and then i 5 (BY be beſt to make Wee ee 
on the inſide, | 70 


i wil dae en keop 1 the. bat 
PT, with emollient glyſters,/ 

oo IRE of ;thin water gruel two quarta; 15 ;camo- 
mile flowers four ounces: boil them a little, 
and ſtrain off the liquor; then add of fallad 

ad! . or linſeed oil, half a pint; of common 
» Wh, Anger of ſaltpetre half an dee; 
make a glyſter to be injected warm. 

I ig ly. balſamic medicines given * are of 
; great uſe, ſuch as the following ball and-drink. 
Take of gil of ſweet almonds, or linſeed oil, two 
650 ounces ; of ſpermaceti an ounce; of ſaffron 
Hhalf a dram; of ſaltpetre half an ounce; of 
5 ſugar- candy four ounces. Beat them into : 

paſte for balls, with a ſufficient quantity of 
wheat flour; and make the balls of ſuch 4 
ſize, as will be moſt convenient for the horſe 
to ſwallow in bis preſent condition. This 

is for one doſe. Then 

Take male ſpeedwel, coltz · foot, fey liquorice 

Se of each two qunges; of fennel ſeeds an 
Ounce 
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Sie and a half. Pour two quarts of 
Hhuot water upon them, and let the infuſion 
ſtand till it is cold; then ſweeten it with ho- 
ney. At muſt be e when 1 to the 

. horſe, + 

Theſe balls may be * Rink twice or thilcs 
a day, with three or four hornfuls of the pectoral 
infuſion.” Some add half a pound of figs, two 
ounces''of garlick, half an ounce of aſſa fœtida, 
and the fame quantity of horſe radiſh. As alſo 
two drams of faffron, a int of linſeed oil, and a 
pound of honey. But the balls are ſo contrived, 
as to render theſe additions unneceſſary except the 
figs; and when theſe are added, they muſt be 
boiled in the water ſome time to render them mu- 
cilaginous. Gibſon orders two drams of ſugar of 
lead in his balls, I ſuppoſe to render it more ot 
ing, but very injudiciouſſy; for there is nothing 
more pernicious than ſugar of lead taken inwardly ; 
for it is not only bad for the nerves, but would 
render a horſe coſtive, and by locking up the hu- 
mours, tend to een inſtead of abating the in- 
flammation. 

When the gly ſter des not prove cleinddg + e- 
nough, but a farther evacuation is required, you 
may add four ounces of epſom ſalts. As for purges, 
they muſt be entirely omitted in theſe diſeaſes. 
Beſides, all draſtic purgative ingredients are of 
dangerous conſequence even in glyſters. 

The glyſter may be repeated every day, or if | 
the ſymptoms are abated every other day; and 
when he comes to eat ſcalded bran, and pick his 
hay, you need only. give him the pectoral infuſi- 
on, with four ounces of linſeed oil in every doſe. 
R 4 He 
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= ſhould have four 'ounces of it once a day, till 
1s fit to walk abroad, and always remember to 


keep his body open, for that is a thing that muſt 
never be neglected, even when he enen well, 


i he ſhould ſeem to want it. 


His exerciſe ſhould be little at firſt, * . 
he ſeems able to undergo. more; and it ſhould be 
increaſed by little and little, It ſhould be per- 
formed in the warmeſt part of the day, unleſs in 
the height of ſummer, and on the higheſt, openeſt 
place that is near you. He ſhould never be taken 
out of the ſtable in bad weather, hs: e. 


covered. 


Atte the diſeaſe is n the. logs will be 
ſometimes ſo affected as to endanger a conſump- 
tion, and there we muſt take as much care as we 
_ to prevent it. Therefore the beſt way will be 

keep > the horſe to light diet for a fortnight, or 
ee weeks: that is, give him a quartern of ſcald- 


ed bran every day, with two or three ſmall feeds 


of goods ſweet oats, ſprinkled with chamber lye. 
Sometimes put a large ſpoonful of flour of beim. 
ſtone and honey into his bran, which is very good 
for the lungs; and for change, let him have a 
-"hp of barley well ſcalded, ſo as to make it 
n 
When the hotſe in this diſcaſe is not timely re- 
leved, the inflammation will turn to an abſceſs; 
and if it breaks internally, he will grow weak, 
and decay inſenſibly. However, ſometimes the 
matter of this abſceſs will be tranſlated to ſome 
other part. Particularly, it has formed an abſceſs 


on the inſide of the fore- leg, a little above the 


knee, between the inſterſtices of the * and 
ome- 


: * f g 4 
1 
- 
” 


/ 


times near — onſet of the ſhoulder on the inſide. 
But this is moſt common when there is an ex- 
 terval pleuriſy; that is, an inflammationof the in- 


tercoſtal muſcles : this is the fleſh that lies be- 


tween the ribs. 

This may be known by a Riffock of the bach 
ſhoulders, and fore- legs; eſpecially from his 
ſhrinking when thoſe parts are handled; and ſome- 
times, there is a ſhort cough at the beginning. 
2 may be carried off by bleeding alone: but if 
the pectoral infuſion be added, it will not be amiſs. 
When an abſceſs is formed in theſe muſcles, and 

nts outwardly, you muſt forward it by anoint- 
ing the part with ointment of marſh-mallows. 
Great care muſt be taken not to drive the humour 
back by repellents, and then no danger will en- 

ſue. On the other hand, this is ſometimes criti- 
cal, R may free the body from dangerous diſ- 
eaſes, 

Sometimes the midriff may be inflamed ; but 
it is doubtful whether it ever 5 alone, with- 


out the inflammation of the adjacent parts. But 


let that be as it will, the cure will be the ſame 


35 in the pleuriſy. One principal ſign is ſaid to be 


a delirium, which is true in men, but how it is 
diſcoverable in horſes, otherwiſe than by their be- 


coming unruly, Tam at a loſs to know. Some- 
times the horſe's mouth is ſhut up in ſuch a man- 


ner, -that neither meat - nor medicine can enter 


that way,; but then it is a fatal . and a 
forerunner of. death, 5 85 
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Of Low, Pur RIn, and MALIGNANT FEvxks. 
Al putrid and malignant fever ſeldom riſes 
4X. to that degree of heat which attends in- 
flammatory fevers, but creeps on gradually, while 
nature endeavours to get rid of her enemy, ſome- 
times by one outlet, and ſometimes by another; 
inſomuch, that we are not able to determine which 
of the ſecretions to promote, and this renders the 
method of cure very precarious and uncertain. 
Theſe ſort of fevers have been often miſtaken for 
ſeyere colds, which has produced fatal errors. And 
to ſay the truth, it requires the higheſt {kill in far- 
riery, to manage theſe difeaſes in a due manner, 

and to prevent their ending in a conſumption. 
All kinds of irregularities, either in diet, reſt, 
exerciſe or labour, when long continued, may 
produce theſe fevers, becauſe they all tend to ge- 
nerate bad juices, deprave the blood, and depreſs 
the ſpirits, and therefore the only way to prevent 
them, is to keep the horfe from exceſſes of all 
kinds; for what tends to preferve his due tempe- 
rament, is the moſt likely method to preſerve him 
from diſeaſes in general, and this kind of fever in 
Senn... F 
When this fever begins to appear, the horſe 
feeds but little, eating a mouthful or two, and 
then leaving off; he has a conſtant moiſture in 
his mouth, moves his jaws in à feeble manner, 
and has an unpleaſing grating of his teeth. He 
bas a ſlow fever, attended with a depreſſion of the 
ſpirits, 
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ts, which is at ſome times more remarkable 
at others; his heat is variable; ſometimes 
there is none appears out wardly, but rather a re- 
markable coldneſs; at other 1 he will be bot 
all over, but not to any great degree. His 
are generally ' moiſt and languid, his ig is 
ke, his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom greaſy, 
His ſtaling is generally irregular, ſometimes, very 
profuſe, and at others very little. His urine is 


nerally or without a ſediment, and very ſeldom 
hig h co 


ured. 


With re regard t tb prognoſtics, if the fever ſenſibly 
abates, an 


his 2 grows more dry, the grat- 
ing of bis teeth ceaſing at the ſame time; if his 
appetite mends by degrees; if he begins to lic 
down, which at firſt he ſeldom does, for a week 
or a fortnight or longer, there is no doubt of his 
recovery, unleſs throu gh bad management. 
But if his appetite is conſtantly upon the de- 


cline, and goes off Pa till at length he for- 
lakes all manner of food, while his fever conti- 


nues at a ſtand, or increaſes ; ; if the horſe i is old, 
with poor vapid blood, or has lately met with 
any ſevere accident, there i is little good to be ex- 
pected, unleſs by the confummate {kill - of the 
perſon who takes care of him. While the diſeaſe 
continues in a moderate degree, he will feed, tho' 
but poorly ; his urine will be pale and thin, with- 
out any ſediment ; his dung will be ſometimes 
looſe, and ſometimes hard; Bis 7 will conti- 
nue moiſt, with a redneſs and f ungineſs about 
the roots of his teeth ; his ſkin wil | ſometimes feel 
ary, and ſometimes moiſt and damp, with a 


rough- 
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roughneſs of his coat. While the horſe remains 
in this ſtate, the exhibition of proper medicin 
will in all probability work a cure. 
The cure of this diſeaſe may be begun 


ing ; hut the quantity of Mood to ien amy 
muſt be regulated according to the ſymptoms. 
When the horſe is plethoric, and there is a re- 
dundancy of blood and humours, you, may take 
away two quarts at leaſt, and that as ſoon as poſ- 
fible : if the horfe is in a moderate condition, a 
quart or three pints will be ſufficient : but when 


de is old, poor, and low, it will be dangerous to 
take aua) any at all, Ip 


| In general, when there is 
any ſymptom of an inflammation, then it is ne- 
ccffary the horſe ſhould loſe blood, let his condi- 


tion be what it will. This done give him a pint 


of the following infufion twice a day... 
Take water germander, pennyroyal, and rue, 
of each an ounce; camomile flowers, and 
gealangals bruiſed in a mortar, of each half 
an ounce ; of ſaffron the ſame quantity. Put 
theſe in an earthen pan, and pour two quarts 
_ | of boiling water upon them, and then cover 
che pan with a pewter plate, and when the 
a infull is cold, pour it off inte another veſ- 
bn or A mw ͤ 4 0 
As this fever is attended with a depreſſion of 
the. ſpirits, I have added a dram of ſaffron to the 
infuſion more than uſual, for cordials are very 


good to enable the horſe to ſupport the violence of 
the diſeaſe, and diſpoſe him to ſend off the morbific 


matter by ſome outlet of the body. One doſe 


muſt be given in the morning faſting, and about 
two hours before feeding in the afternoon. If 
| wine 
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diſtemper, ' eſpecially if he is low and finking, 
Then half a pint of mountain mixt with each 3010 
of his drink will help to mend his ſtomach, raiſe 
his ſpirits, and ſtren the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
The greateſt danger in this diſtemper is the ſup- 
poling the'Horſe to ail little or nothing, till he is 
too far gone for a cure, becauſe he will keep pick- 
ing and eating his hay during the. firſt ſtage of 
his diſeaſe. Afterwards, if he is allowed oats, he 
will eat nothing elſe till his ſtomach quite forſakes 
him. Therefore, if his diſeaſe is known in time, 
inſtead of oats he ſhould have ſcalded bran ; and 
if he refaſes to eat it ſcalded, he ſhould have a 
little raw ſprinkled with clean water, with ſome 
fine hay put into his rack by a handful at a time. 
But if he is neither able nor willing to lift his head 
to the rack, it may be given by hand, which may 
tempt him to eat, eſpecially if he has been uſed to 
be fa that way. | 


As horſes in this diſeaſe ſeldom drink ſo much 
as they do in a healthy ſtate; and as it is impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould recover, if he does not ſwallow 
enough to dilute the blood and promote the ſe- 
cretions, if he will hot drink warm water or wa- 
ter-gruel, it will be beſt to indulge him with cold, 
let the ſeaſon of the year be what it will; eſpeci- 
ally as no bad effects have been perceived from it, 
but on the contrary it has tended to refreſh him, 
and render him more lively and active, as well as 
to mend his ſtomach, and make him more fond 
of hay. We cannot ſay that water diſſolves the 
coagulated blood, and renders it more fit for an 
equable circulation, becauſe in ſome fevers it can- 

| | not 
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not be brought to mix with the blood; but we are 
certain that unleſs the horſe drinks water enough 
to aſſiſt the operation of other medicines, they can 
have little or no effect. When the fever is low 
and depreſſed, it may proceed from the poverty 
of the blood, and may be eaſily 5 at from 


the ſtate of his body before he fell ill; for if he 
was poorly fed, or in a bad paſture, or has been 
. harratied by hard labour or long journeys, 
or is much advanced in years, then his blood will 
be poor and low, and will produce a fever much 
of the ſame nature as the netvous fever in men. 
In this caſe bleeding muſt be omitted, and he 
ſhould have cordials, ſuch as half a cordial ball, 
or leſs, four or five times a day, for the giying 
ſuch things often in ſmall quantities will keep up 
his ſpirits much better than full or large doſes at 
once. Not forgetting two or three horns of the 
infuſion to waſh it down every time. 
When the fever is evident, and ſtill continues, 
with little appetite, ſtaling often, and the urine 
continues to be pale, and the dung ſometimes 
looſe and ſometimes hard, with a very moiſt 
mouth, and a ſkin that is ſometimes dry and ſome- 
times damp, then he muſt have ſomething of a 
more cordial nature; thus, 1 
Take powder of myrrh, bay-berries, round birth- 
| wort, gentian root, and Virginia ſnake root, 
of each half an ounce ; of ſaffron two drams; 
mithridate and liquorice powder, of each an 
ounce ; of oil of amber a ſufficient quantity 
to make them into paſte for balls, which di- 
vide into four ; one of which is to be given 
every morning, and another in the afternoon 
TR. two 
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two hours before feeding time, with three 
or four horns of the infuſſon. 1 
In · this caſe it will be proper to ſtrengthen the 
infuſion with half an ounce of Virginia ſnake-root, 
and an ounce. of tincture of caſtor : this laſt is 
much better than two drams of caſtor in ſubſtance, 
as Gibſon preſcribes, for a watery menſtruum will 
take up little or nothing of the virtues of the caſtor. 
This done, add a pint of mountain to the whole, 
and then divide it into four parts, for two days; 
aud then let it be made freſh again. Theſe may 
be continued fix or ſeven days, or till the fever 
abates. Or, SE + 
Take myrrh, bay-berries, contrayerva root, Vir- 
ginia ſnake- root and caſtor, of each an ounce; 
ſaffron and camphire, of each three drams ; 
of powder of liquorice two ounces; make 
them into a paſte with oil of amber for four. 
balls, to be given as before. 7 
Take the leaves of angelica, water germander 
and rue, of each an ounce ; camomile flowers 
and gentian, of each half an ounce ; ſaffron 
and ſalt of wormwood, of each two drams : 

put them into an earthen pan, and pour 
two quarts of boiling water thereon, and 
when it is cold pour off the infuſion, and 
then add a pint of mountain wine, to be 
given after the ball, as the former. Hh 
When the horſe has ſo far recovered his ſtrength 
that he is fit to be taken out of the ſtable, lead 
him into the open air, which will contribute 

greatly to his ſpeedy recovery. 5 

Coſtiveneſs is bad in all diſeaſes, but more par- 

ticularly thoſe of the head, and fevers; and _ 
. ore 
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fore whenever you find the horſe in this condition, 


ou muſt have recourſe to ſome one of the emol. 
lent glyſters before preſcribed. If this ſhould 
po: inſufficient, as it ſeldom does, you may put 

our ounces of Epſom ſalt into one of his drenches, 
which will have a good effect without raifing com- 
motions in the blood. If on the contrary a looſe- 
neſs ſhould happen, it is often critical, and there- 
fore ſhould not be ſtopt immediately. But if it 
continues long, put diaſcordium in the firſt ball 
inſtead of the mithridate. But if it turns to a down- 
right looſeneſs, you muſt have recourſe to the 
medicines under that title. | | 


When a horſe piſſes too much, let all his drink 


be made with lime-water inſtead of common wa- 
ter, which will generally ſucceed. On the con- 
ary if he ſtales too little, give him the following 
Take juniper berries ms: Venice treacle, 
and hoglice, of each an ounce; make them 
up into a ball with oil of amber. | 
GibJon preſcribes an ounce of falt inſtead 
of the hoglice, but that is too cold in this diſeaſe, 
and may do a great deal more harm than good. 
When his legs and body begin to ſwell, this muſt 
be repeated three or four times at proper intervals, 
with a pint of the decoction of parſley root or fen- 
nel root in ſpring water. It is made with three 
ounces of the roots to three pints of water, boiling 
them ſo that a quart of the liquor may remain 


when ſtrained, and ſweeten it with fix ounces of 


honey. Take care to leave it off as ſoon as the 
ſymptoms ceaſe, | | 


When 


and their Curry, | 


oO 
When beſides the ſymptoms alt exdy mentioned, 
the horſe has cold fits attended with trembling, | 


an inward ſoreneſs, a running at the noſe and eyes, 


with. a very . great beavinels and oppreſſion, . theſe. 
are ſigns of greater malignity, and that the blood, 


creates a ſtagnation in the capillary tubes, a co- 
agulation of the fluids, and which will be followed: 
with their extravaſation from a rupture of the veſ- 
ſels. If this ſhould happen in the {kin and turn 
to ſcabby eruptions, it denotes the change of the 
diſeaſe from acute to chronic; but when it hap- 


gueſs, a lingering death will enſue, 

In this caſe _— can be nothing better for a 
horſe than camphire, which has been already pre- 
ſcribed, and w ich with contrayerva, ſnake-root, 
and caſtor, will be excellent in this degree of the 
diſeaſe, But then the doſes. ſhould be larger; and 
inſtead of dividing the maſs into four balls, it is 
better to make cham into three. The drink needs 
no amendment, for it cannot be detrimental whats 
ever ſymptoms appear, and may do a great deal 
of good; nor have we any reaſon to deſpai of 8 
corey by theſe means. 

But in this degree of the diſcaſe it ought | to 1 
remembered, that there is always an ichorous dif+ 
coloured matter, which ſometimes looks reddi 
or of a duſky green: it is of a very clammy viſci 
nature, and l ſtick to the inſide of the noſtrils. 
Now if this matter becomes thin, and has the ap- 
pearance of clear water, and when the horſe f 
way at the ſame time without being hide-bound, 
i is a certain ſign that bg will recover, and then 

| 1 ou. 
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and humours are in a high putrid ſtate, which 
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you need on continue the: medicines! * n 
lon | | 
But if the matter epnthmes to Rick to the inſide - 
of the noſtrils, | and he ſeems to blow through 
them with difficulty, at the ſame time ſnivelling — 
ſneezing we ſhall have great reaſon to apprehend 
the conſequence, and thete can be no h but 
in the ſpeedy uſe of the things above preſcribed. 
If befides theſe ſythptoms the horſe becomes hide- 
bound, keeps his fleſh, forſakes his meat, grows 
mote weak and feeble; if his joints ſwell; and the 
kernels under his jaws are tumid and feel looſe ; 
if his breath ſmells ſtrong ; if his tail is raiſed and 
quivers; if his eyes look fixt and dead; if his ex- 
crements are a fetid; dark- coloured matter, his 
caſe is deſperate, and any further charge will be 
loſt upon him : nor is it worth while to make any 
farther -attempt to ſave him, it being altogether 
beyond the power of medicine 

The ſigns of recovery are, when the ſkin of the 
horſe feels kindly, and not hide-bound, though 
he has fallen away; his eyes begin to look briſk 
and lively; his appetite 2700 better; the run- 
ning of is noſe ceaſcs and becomes quite dry; 
his excrements and urine are both voided in 1 
the ſame manner as before he was taken ill; he 
lies down and takes his reſt” without a -oneal- WY m. 
neſs: if he happens to have breakings out on his 
kin at this time, it is no bad ſymptom, but on 
the contrary may proye very 6 Nox 
medicines are of no further uſe, and the comple- 
tion of the cure depends upon due care and ma- 
nagement which confiſt in ſupplying him with 


Tuitable diet and convenient exerciſe, -- We wy 
* | We 


r ac dee eie hh 


well ſu that every tedious diſtemper weakens 
the ng five endes and — — 
is not able of a ſudden to concoct the ſame quanti- 
ty of meat as before he was ill; conſequently it muſt 
be very imprudent to allow him as large feeds now 
when he is weak as were given him when he was 
well. I know the deſign of it is to bring him to 
his fleſh, and ſtrength the ſooner; but this is a 
great miſtake, and is like to cauſe the diſeaſe to 
return; for though a hotſeꝰs ſtomach is craving, and 
he ſeems greedy of food, yet as he will not be able 
to digeſt it, ſo as to enlarge the quantity of good 
chyle, eng. neceſſarily generate cries 
which may cabſe a relapſe, or at leaſt throw him 
into a ſurfeit, which may prove as bad. Hence 
the neceſſity appears of feeding ſparingly at firſt, 
and of giving him provender by little and little, in 
proportion to his ſtrength. He ſhould be like- 
wiſe aired" every day; for freſh air is as neceſſs 

to reſtore all the functions as a convenient ri 

as is evident to all who know what a ſpeedy 
effect the change of air has on the human ſpecies 
for the recovery of their health. And then gentle 
exerciſe, encreaſed by degrees, will bring him to 
his wind and his fleſh: and this is done by pro- 
moting a due diſtribution of the chyle, and à re- 
gular circulation of the fluids, r Ig * 8 Ka 
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Of ConTacious DiSTEMPERs and EPIDEMICAL 


T7 PriptmIcari diſtempers are allowed on all 
= hands to proceed from the air, or rather from 
deleterious particles contained therein. Theſe may 
be of a fermentative, putrid, or: cauſtic nature. 
Such particles may proceed from corrupt ſtagnat- 
ing water, which. exhale therefrom and float in 
the air; for all waters without motion will ſoon 
turn putrid by the heat of the ſun, and ſend off 
noxious effluvia. Thus all water, though at firſt 
never ſo pure, and. at.a diſtance. from any thing 
that may hurt it, is ſo full of ſulphureous and 
earthy particles acquired from the earth, that by 
reſt and the heat of the ſun it will ſoon grow muſty 
and fetid, as we may ſee in all marſny places. 
The effluvia of marſhy and corrupted waters, 
being elevated into the air, generate fevers of the 
worſt kind; for which reaſon they often attend 
the overflowing of the waters or land- floods. Thus 
we ſee that no nation in the world is more afflicted 
with epidemical diſeaſes than Egypt, which is 
owing to the overflowing of the Nile: and it has 
been found by experience, that unleſs the flood is 
much greater than uſual, ſo as to lay the whole 
country under water, the plague never appears 
among the inhabitants: for in this caſe, as the 
country becomes one continual marſh, and is ſub- 


to ſouth winds at that time, with a violent the 
of the ſup, the putrid exhalations fill the a on 
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makes this more plain is, "that the moſt violent 
heats alone never produce the plague. At Alex- 
andria the people are always troubled with bad 
fevers in the autumnal ſeaſon, becauſe they let in 
the waters of the Nile into ciſterns under their 
houſes, which growing corrupt and putrid con- 
ſtantly produce theſe difeaſes. 
We may likewiſe obſerve in our own country, 
that great land-floods often' create acute epidemical 
diſeaſes of a malignant kind. For the fame rea- 
ſon, long rainy ſeaſons, accompanied with a ſouth 
wind, are very unwholeſom, eſpecially if theſe are 
ſucceeded with a great heat at firſt, and cold wea- 
ther afterwards ; and if this happens in the ſpring 
or autumn it is the worſe. * Perhaps ſtagnating wa- 
ters would not have ſuch terrible effects alone, if 
they did not 2 ſuch a prodigious quantity of 
pernicious inſects at the ſame time, which were 
aways looked upon as the cauſe and foreruners 
of epide mical diſeaſe. . 


The air being an univerſal menſtruum by its 
expanſive elaſtic force, ahd by its hot etherial mat- 
ter diſſolyes the more ſubtil parts of all bodies, 
which producing exhalations of various kinds, do, 
by their mutual conflict, combination and mix- 
ture, and alſo by the affiſtance of the ſun, put on 
various forms and textures. Thus the air is always 
full of ſaline, ſulphureous particles, as well as 
nitre, which is an inflammable elaſtic ſalt; and 
therefore it is no wonder, that thoſe, being mixt 
with the different exhalations which proceed from 
the earth, in different ſeaſons of the year, and ac- 
cording to the different operations of the ſun and 

8 3 1 winds, 
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winds, ſhould produce various concretions, which 
being received into the, bodies of animals, : ſhould 
caufe different kinds of epidemical diſtempers, 
which. are only to be known by their ſymptoms, 
and not by any preceding diſpoſition. of the air or 
weather. However we are certain that they chief. 
ly produce their effects in the evening and in the 
night, when the vapours are condenſed by the cold 
and moiſture, and ſo deſcend: nearer the earth. 
Hence we find thatdews, miſts and fogs are not only 
pernicious to animals, but to the fruits of the earth. 
The terrible effects which mil-dews produce in 
plants, herbs, and trees, is but too well, known to 
every country farmer. Beſides, the damage they 
do the fruits of the earth is not all, for animals 


that feed upon them are often affficted with vari- 
ous diſeaſes. fr: 


The air does not only abound with deleterious 
effluvia, but with animalcules, eſpecially in the 
night, which are ſucked into the body by the 
breath, This chiefly happens near ſtagnating wa- 
ters and marſhy grounds, for theſe places are the 
ſeminaries of ſuch. fort of. inſects. Their prodigi- 
ous ſmallneſs muſt be evident to all thoſe who have 
made uſe of a microſcope properly. Lewenhoeck 
affirms that many e of theſe are not equal 
to a grain of ſand, and therefore it is no wonder 
the eggs ſnould be carried about in the air. That 
this is the caſe is plain from the dews which fall 
upon the fruits, herbs and plants, from, whence 2 
great number of {mall inſects and worms ariſe, as is 
well known to gardners and huſbandmen :-and allo 

| That when quadrupedes feed upon theſe infected 
vegetables they either fall ſick or lie e 

8 n | = 
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Therefore ſince-theſe forts of dews are ſo pernici- 
ous, it would be well if horſes were ſheltered in 
the night from theſe dangerous accidents at ſome 
| ſeaſons. of the year. For it is well known, that if 
the inhabitants of Rome happen to ſleep out of the 
city in the night time, they are often ſeized with 
grievous ſyn and many of them dic, which 
is owing to e vaſt number of inſects wherewith 
the Roman air is infected, and which fall down 
with the nocturnal dews. 

Though what has been hitherto premiſed may 
be thought principally to relate to mankind, yet 
we may fafely eo that all quadrupedes are 
concerned more pe! leſs, Fog * tho that feed 
upon vegetables ; for whenever $ is con- 
2 with inſects or otherwiſe, hey are moſt 
likely to ſhare immediately in their dangerous ef- 
beck. And perhaps if this reaſoning was more 
carefully attended to, we ſhould be able to give van 
better account of epidemical diſeaſes 1 
horned cattle, and horſes, than has been hither 
done: for horſes as well as men are often ſubject 
to epidemical fevers from ſuch cauſes as theſe, 
which become infectious, and approach nearly to 
the peſtilential kind. Hence, in turning over the 
chronological hiſtories of our own country, We 
hall often meet with diſeaſes that are there called 
a murrain, which have ſwept away a vaſt num- 
ber of horſes, like a real plague. However, there 
are many epidemical diſeaſes of a very flight na- 
ture, which ſeize great numbers at once, and yet 
paſs off without the aſſiſtance of medicine. 

The work fevers of this kind which we meet 
with at preſent, begin ws a ſeeming . 

„ wel- 
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ſwelling of the eyes, eyelids, and the kernels near 
the ears and throat, with a plentiful running from 
the noftrils, which is of a duſky colour : the fame 
kind 'of matter -is alſo voided by the mouth, of 
a diſagreeable ſtinking ſmell. The limbs, and 
particularly the joints, are affected with ſudden, 
large ſwellings, which are often attended with the 
ſtaggers, reſembling an apoplexy. This diſtem- 
per happens very ſeldom, but when it does, it 
is to be treated, as in the former ſection, with 
Virginian ſnake- root, contrayerva root, camphire, 
mithridate, caſtor, cc. r 
The diſtempers we moſt often meet with, are 
epidemical colds, which attack great numbers at 
once, and which are attended with ſwellings in the 
glands under the ears, and about the throat, which 
are more conſiderable than the common diſeaſe 
called by that name. This is to be cured in the 
ſame manner as other colds, only we muſt take a 
particular care to cover the head and neck, and 
to keep them warm. They commonly run pro- 
digiouſly at the noſe in two or three days time, 
which continues for five or ſix days; but though 
this makes them fall away greatly, yet if it is of 
a good colour and conſiſtence, it is attended with 
no danger. As this is a catching diſtemper, it 
will be beſt, as ſoon as one horſe is infected, to 
remove thoſe near him to another place. Bleedin 
in ſuch diſorders as theſe yields the ſpeedieſt relief, 
and then ſuch pectoral medicines as are given in 
a common cold, with a diet of ſcalded bran and 
hay. Sometimes half a pint of white wine will 
be proper, with three ounces of oximel of ſquills 
to promote expectoration. ee IS" of 
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AE Arangls a diſcaſe that attacks young | 
horſes, chiefly before ſix years of 

— — ſome are affected with it e Sas 
term, however they never have it — once. It is 
ſomewhat analogous to the quinſey in men, and 
generally forms an abſceſs, which breaking, diſ- 
charges a humour, and renders the horſe more 
healthful afterwards. 

It is a ſwelling under the throat between the 
jaw bones, and its principal ſeat appears to be the 
muſcles of the tongue, wherein there is an in- 
fammation, and — it ſeems to. differ from 
a quinſey in the ſeat diſtemper only. We 
1 — to obſerve that an = taper is al- 
ways attended with pain, which, while it laſts, | 
renders ſwallowing very difficult. 

The cauſe of the ſtrangles, like the ſmall-pox, N 
ems to lurk in the blood of horſe, which at cer- 
tain times it will throw out and get rid of; hence 
many colts have them at graſs, and get over the 
diſtemper only by the benefit of nature, without 
any help from art; for the tumour breaking diſ- 
charges a great quantity of matter, and ts the 
m heals of 1 and ſo puts an end to the di- 

When a horſe is ſeized with it in the ſtable; 
you may perceive that it is coming on, by an un- 
uſual 2 as though he was going to have a fe- 
fer, with a cough that n the horſe to be in 


pain 
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pain. Some, notwithſtanding the pain, will eat 
and ſwallow a little though with difficulty, While 
others will looſe. their appetite intirely; at this 
time a ſwelling begins to , Which ſometimes 
is on the inſide of the ja w-bone, ſometimes under 
the tongue, and ſometimes in the upper part of 
the chroat, about larynx and pharynx, or the head 
of the wind- pipe and gullet, which makes him 
breath with difficulty, occaſions his noſtrils to 
turn outwarldly, and his eyes to look as if they 
were fixt in his head. When it is the worſt kind 
ay dr het moofympons Red 
—_ ba _ ftrangles. 
epard to the x 1 when the ſwell- 

ig 8 on the inſide —— it ſhows 
It oil be a long time before it grows ripe or im- 
umate. When it riſes between the jaw - bones 
n the middle under the tongue, it is a ſign the 
diſeaſe will be mild, and of no dangerous conſe- 
quence; when the ſkin that hes over the tumour 
is ſtiff, diſtended and tight; - feeling hot and dry, 
2 large ſwelling is portended, which will yield a 
plentiful diltharbe when it breaks.” When it riſes 
to the glands, and is, as it were; divided into 
knots, it is a ſign that the diſeaſe will be long and 
tedious, becauſe > the tumours will break in ſeveral 
places, and at different times. When it lies at 
the head of the gullet or windpipe, the borſe will 
not be able to ſwallow for ſeveral days, till the 
ſwelling deſcends more to the outward parts : but 
when he has a purulent running at the noſe, it 
portends great danger, and ſhows it is complicated 
with ſome other diſeaſe which Hes lurking in the 
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Hoods but if it goes off as the tumour ripens, the | 
horſe may do well. i 
The cure requires no great pill becauſe all that 
we have to do'is, to ptomote the breaking of the 
ſwelling, which may be done by anointing it of- 
ten wich the ointment of -mallows, ſo as 
never to ſuffer the {kin to become dry. This 
commonly happens in five or fix days time: and 
as nature is always very indulgent in the cure of 


this diſeaſe, we have nothing to do but to lend 


her a little aſſiſtance, that it may be ſooner brought 
to perfection. And, indeed, in all other caſes, 
the tendency of nature ſhould be carefully obſer v- 
ed; for the {kill of all practitioners confiſts chiefly 
in the forwarding her motions. Some in this caſe 
make-uſe of cataplaſms or poultices, but then they 
muſt be ſuch as are not. apt to turn dry, and that 
will ſtick cloſe to the part affected; otherwiſe they 
vill repel the humours, which may be of dange- 
tous conſequence to the eyes and lungs. 

Bleeding Ng, which in all other inflammations, is 
of great conſequence to retard the progreſs, will 
red bad effects in this, becauſe it may recal the 
peccant-matter back into the blood, 120 thereby 
prevent the breaking of the tumour, and keep the 
enemy in the body, which ought to be expelled 
out of it. Some who are never eaſy, unleſs they 
are doing ſomething, will often open the ſwelling 
before it is ripe ; not confidering that this practice 
prevents the due diſcharge of the matter, which is 
always moſt plentiful when it comes to a head of 
its own accord, and will always be cleanſed, and 
heal the ſooner and better. Beſides, when an in- 


cifion hinders the carrying off 1 * humour by 
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the uſual outlet, nature will attempt ſome other 
way, commonly by a running of the noſe, which 
may have fatal conſequences; while, at the. ſame 
time, the wound itſelf turns to a N ulcer, 
with hard callous lips, and v with a continual leeting, 
2 20 of itſelf would give a great deal  , trouble 
in the cure. When the tumour. breaks of it(elf, 
. ſome think it neceſſary to make the orifice wider, 
by putting in a ſpunge tent; but this is: altogether 
fo perfluous, becauſe there Is always room for run 
ning off the matter, without any operation of that 
kind. However, when the horſe has fallen into 
bad hands, and 1 improper applications have been 
uſed, ſo as to drive any part of the humour back, 
chen enlarging the orifice may not be amiſs. 
_ Bleeding, as we obſerved above, when this di- 
ſeaſe is genuine, is always unneceſſary, and com- 
monly dangerous; but when it appears with un- 
common ſymptoms, ſuch as a ſwelling of the neck 
about the onſet, Riff jaws, and the neſtrils turned 
outward, which are its of a dangerous inflam- 
mation; then we may venture upon taking away 
blood to ſtop its progreſs. We ſhould likewiſe 
anoint the parts well with the ointment of marſh- 
mallows, never ſuffering them to become dry, and 
cover it with a thin woollen ch firſt, and * 
wards with a warm hood. 
Sometimes the inflammatian is fo great, as to 
corrode and eat away the ſkin that contains the 
matter, in ſuch a manner as to occaſion it to fall 
off in pieces, and to lay open the ſpaces between 
the muſcles, and to uncover the adjacent glands 
or kernels; but this ſymptom, as aſi he as 
it Wem, is not at all dangerous, for the ſkin p 
abc 
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and hair will come again as perfect as at firſt, 
without any other aſſiſtance than what has already 
been recommended, t. 
In ſome caſes when the ſwelling is ſmall, the 


| horſe ſeems to be little affected with the diſorder, 


and eats and drinks as uſual. In this caſe, the 
tumour will be ſome time before it grows ripe 
and breaks ; but as this will happen in due time, 
I ſhould think it cruel to burn the ſkin of the 
part with a torch, to make it crack, or to open it 
with a red hot iron, fince, if we have but pati- 
ence, the horſe will do very well without thoſe 
nſtruments of barbari ix. 
Sometimes the ſwelling is more inwardly, and 
vill break into the mouth, without any dangerous 
accident; in this caſe we have nothing to do but 
to keep the horſe's mouth ſweet, by waſhing it 
with ſome antiſeptic fluid, White wine vinegar, 
ſweetened with honey, will be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe ; or it may be mixt with an equal quanti- 
ty of ſpirit of wine, and ſweetened as before. By 
this means, the outward ſwelling will diſappear 
in due time: but then the horſe ſhould have ſoft 
feeds of ſcalded bran, in this as well as all other 
kinds of this diſtemper, and his drink ſhould be 
water gruel, given him very freely, becauſe, if the 
blood is not properly diluted, the diſeaſe will not 
come ſo ſoon to a happy iſſue, WIS + 
When this difeaſe is attended with a fever, 
which ſhows any figns of malignity, it will be 
proper to give him a drink to alleviate the ſymp- 
toms, | VE 
Take water germander, pennyroyal and rue, of 
each an ounce ; camomile flowers and bay- 
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© . berries, of each half an ounce; of ſaffron, a 
dram. Pour a quart of boiling water 

them, let them ſtand twelve hours, and then 
pour off the infuſion, which is for one doſe: 
. it with a little honey, and give it 

bim in the morning. 5555 
This may be N at the ſame time of the 
day, till the tumour is ripe, and then medicines of 

every kind will be unneceſſar x. 
When the horſe has a running at the noſe, and 
the tumor has little or no inflammation, but on the 
contrary is cold, and ſhows no figns of ſuppurati- 
on, then it will be proper to open it with an ac- 
tually cautery, which, -by making an ulcer in the 
part, may probably drain off the humour, and 
cauſe the running at the noſe to ceaſe. But if it 
has not this effe&, the caſe will ſtill: remain dan- 
gerous. However, it may be poſſible to dry up 
this humour by proper decoctions repeated every 
morning. Boil two ounces of the greater burdock 
root, in three pints of water to a quart : this is 
for one doſe; or take the ſhavings of guiacum 
wood and ſaſſafras, boil them in the ſame quantity 
of water as before, Gibſon adviſes an; ounce of 
the powder of the. bark in a pint of red wine, 
which is to be repeated three or four times, but! 
confeſs I cannot ſee what good effect the bark can. 
have in this diſtempet. But as for the decoctions, 
they have been found often beneficial, MW 
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e the. Ivss or VIV. 
T IE Ives is a diſtemper ſeated in the glands 
and kernels under the ears of a horſe, and 
bath ſome affinity to the ſtrangles. At firſt theſe 
glands are ſlightly inflamed, and then ſwell, but 
ſeldom or never come to a ſuppuration. It ſeems 
to me to be rather a ſymptom of a diſeaſe than a 
diſeaſe itſelf, becauſe it is attended with a cough, 
and a difficulty of ſwallowing. Sometimes a horſe- 
is ſo ſore, he can ſcaroe bear touching about the 
neck and throat ; ſometimes his eyes are watry and 
tender. It is generally attended with a fever, and 
if he is ſhedding his teeth, there is a rednefs and 
ſwelling of the gums. . If a lampaſs ſupervenes to 
this, it is commonly very large, and reaches be- 
yond the edges of the upper teeth. When the 
. attacks bad horſes, it is generally of a bad 


/ nt art wu - 
nointing the ſwelled parts with ointment of marſh- 
mallows j the head and neck muſt be well cover- 
od, and if the fever continues, the bleeding muſt 
be repeated in a day or two; but there muſt not 
be ſo much blood taken away as at firſt. Some- 
times this diſeaſe turns to the ſtrangles, and then 
it muſt be treated in the ſame manner. The fre- 
quent rubbing in of the ointment has a double 
effect for it not only . Eales the pain, but the 
friction has a great tendency to remove the tu- 
mour. jb 
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_ When the ſwellings are obſtinate, and will nei- 
ther diſperſe nor come to a on, we muſt 
have recourſe to mercurial ointments, 

Take of hog's-lard a pound; of quickſilver three 
ounces ; of common turpentine a quarter of 
an ounce; rub the quickfilver andthe tur- 
pentine in a mortar together, till the quick- 
Flver diſappears; then warm the lard and mix 
them together by little and little. © 

If this is too weak to effect the cure, the oint- 

ment muſt have more quickſilver. Thus, 
Take hog Ae a pound; of quickſilver half : 
| "pod, of balſam of ſulphur half an ounce; 
* rub the quickſilver till it diſappears, and then 
watm the hog's-lard, and mix them bars to- 
| 1 little and little. ELITES 
' Some of either of theſe ſhould rub'd well; in 
every day, or rather every other day for fear of 
a ſalivation. Some recommend oil of bays inſtead 
of hog's-lard as more proper for the ſwelling; but 
as to this, you may uſe your pleaſure. If the 
horſe has no fever, it will be proper to give him 
an aloetic purge or two while he is anointed; but 
if he be een which you may know by feel- 
his heart, glyſters will be ſafer and better, of 
on Fer you may oke one out of thoſe elſewhere 
preſcribed, When a horſe's heart beats much 
above — — times in a minute, you e en 
he has a ak 
Take of lb an bones ande « quartet { Gum 
Qauiacum and ginger, of each half an ounce; 
ſaffron and oil of anniſeed, of each half a 
dram; of honey, enough to 2 yang 
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H Tit mould be, ſealded bran,” and wate® 
gruel. When his cough is bad, you may mix two 
ounces of flour of brimſtone, incorporated with 
7 will to the bran ; and if he is hot and feveriſh, 
| be proper to ad ii ounce pee docs 


Haube and man othiets fince hig thine, hate 
had a great opinion of the flowers of fox glove for 
the dilperfing theſe kind of tumours, and even for 
the king's evil in mankind. They beat the flowers 
with freſh butter, or hog's-lard, till they are well 
mixt, and fo make an ointment, which muſt be 

rub'd into the ſwelling ſeveral times a day. Some 


let this ointment Rand; a FS then boil it W 
firain it for uſe, | 
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Tuenz is ſcarce any diſeaſe fo common id 
ſo complicated with other diforders as 4 
cough. It by be defined to be the effort of na- 
ture, to expel any foreign matter from the bron- 
chia of the lungs, by their contractile force, great- 
ly increaſed, with a more violent expiration. rey 
But for the better u of its natute, it 

will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the conſtruc- 
tion of the parts by which it is performed; the 
principal of theſe is the aerial canal or wind-pipe, 
by the help of which we fetch our breath, It is 
divided into the aſpera arteria, or windpipe, propetly 
fo called, and the bronchla. The beſt reaches from 
* the 
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the. lungs to the fauces or bottom. of che month, 


and the; other, creeps into the whole ſubſtance of 


the dungs, and is divided into innumerable .bran- 


t 


ches, all which conſiſt of cartilaginous ſegments, 


and contrattile membranes,/ and terminate in ſmall 
veſicles, like bunches of grapes, and adhere to the 
ſmall branches of the bronchia, and ſo conſtitute 


the principal part of the ſubſtance of the lungs, 


are encompaſſed with a membrane cc | 
longitudinal and annular fibres,, with many glands, 


All the Pipes, from the bee to the end, 


rane conſiſting of 


which have numerous excretory. ducts. . Theſe 
pour out a thin, roſcid, lymphatic humour into 
the paſſages formed for breathing. The lungs 


likewiſe have arteries from the bronchial artery, 


which proceed from the trunk of the great de- 
ſcending artery, and is divided into three branches, 
one of which runs externally upon the windpipe, 


and the other two through the whole ſubſtance of 


the membranes of the trachea and the bronchia of 
the lungs. The' veins come from the bronchial 
yeins, whoſe branches are propagated in the ſame 
manner as the - arteries, and terminate in a great 


trunk which goes to the deſcending vena cava, 


coſtal nerve. 


and into the azygos or vein. without a fellow, The 


nerves proceed from the par vagum and the inter- 


— 


Theſe canals, thus conſtituted, ſerve for the eaſy 


intromiſſion and expulſion of the fluids, and are 


— 


neceſſary to promote the circulation of the blood, 


and for the preſervation of life. For this purpoſe 
the glands excrete a thin lymph, to prevent the 
lungs from growing dry, as well as to keep them 
. Toit and ſlippery! and when it has performed its 


office, 
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office, it is r into a vapour, and ſo flies oft 
with the breath. The ſenſible e nervous, as well as 
muſcular coats give them a motion of conſtriction 
and dilatation, which ſerve to promote the ingreſs 

and egreſs of the air, as well as the ſecretion of the 
lymph by the glands, and likewiſe to facilitate the 
circulation of the blood through the bronchial 
veſſels.” But as theſe membranous canals are not 
ſufficient of themſelves for the performance of re- 
ſpitation, the lungs, pleura, diaphragm or mid- 
riff, the intercoſtal anuſcles: and thoſe cf the ab- 
domen, contribute thereto, inſomuch that there 
is a vexy cloſe conſent between each other; ſo it is 
impoſſible that one part ſhould act without pottiig 
the reſt in motion. 

When all theſe parts are duly conſtituted, and 
in a healthy ſtate, reſpiration will be rightly 
formed ; but when they are diſordered; the breath. 
ing muſt alſo be hurt. But as we are ſpeaking of 
coughs, I ſhall omit the other diſorders, and ob- 
ſerve, that a cough is to the lungs what vomiting 

is to the ſtomach; that is, their tonie motion is in- 
verted ; for in this diſorder the conſtriction of the 
bronchial canals begins at the bottom, and from 
thence is continued to the upper part, which being 
violent, forces the air out of the lungs in a rapid 
manner. When theſe are thus affected, they ew | 
the other parts deſigned for reſpiration, and thoſe 
connected thereto,” by conſent, into convulſive 
motions. Hence it appears why vehement coughin 
ſhakes the whole cheſt, abdomen, and the reſt of the 
body: and on the contrary, when the diaphragm, 
Norm; gullet, the nerves of the pericordia and 
thoſe that depend thereon, as * when the pitu= 
00S 
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ſtary membranes of the- noſtrils are vellicated by | 
any cauſe, the windpipe- is drawn ind d 
and a cough ig produced. 

Now if ho defredicn-aatrabbveik motion the 
aura! ratio A a cough, thence it follows, that a 
vellication will wen this convulfive motion, and 
will become oximate cauſe of a cough. 
Therefore all s have their ſeat in the breaſt, 
though the cauſe may be ſometimes elſewhere; | 
and the variety of cauſes which contribute to a 
cough, will beget the ſeveral kinds of it, Nd 
we 'now propoſe to ſay ſomething about. 

Thus à phtrhiſical or aig aid | 
from a colliquetion of the veſicles of the lungs; by 
an ulcer formed therein; for the ulcerous matter 
by 2 the lungs produces a cough. Beſides 
this, there are | ſymptomatic canghs, which pro- 
cced from an inflammation-of the lungs, a pleuriſy, 
a ſchirroſity and vomica of the lungs, from an in- 
flammation of the diaphragm and the liver; and 
from breeding of teeth. Hence it appears beyond 
all diſpute, the cauſe of a cough may be ſeated in 
other parts beſide the breaſt, and that. it is owing 
to a e motion of the nerues. ial 
Thus alſo any ſtrange body getting into 
lungs will occaſion violent coughing; as moſt ex- 
perience when any thing is ſaid to have gone the 
, wrong way. A cough may likewiſe be cauſed by 

a defluxion from the Beppe of perſpiration, for 
then the acrid matter will irritate the lungs, and 
conſequently. produce a cough. - 

From what has been ſaid, we may fafely 154. 
clude, that particular habits or conſtitutions of 
N haves N kind of cough,” 105 
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or obst Me: Gr ys, that hig h. feedi 

cauſe the langs to To Gf e 15 for e 
and ſo oecaſion a * can be nathing i in 
it; for no- ob Wi Or > Tn on the fung "Bur 
wben the abdomen is overloaded” with fat, the 
diaphragm or midriff fry nd prefſed u pwards, and 
fo leſſen 12 Ree tir there will 
not be room enough et the — . A to Play in, 
and then a cough may be 

No as there are fer kinds NN coughs, we 
cannot be too careful in attending to the { ymptoms 
of each, in order to diſcover from 7 cauſe it 
proceeds, and then we may enter more directly 
and with certainty a cure. 

Thus à conſumptive cough is attended with 
weakneſs, loſs of appetite, and waſting away of 
the body. A cough proceeding from-tubercles A 
the Jumps or # vomica, is fittle or nothing when he 
is at reſt or ſtands till in the ſtable; but if he is 
pal te any hard work, he wilt cough almoſt inceſ- 
ſantly. When a coogh roceeds from the liver, he 
wilt always have a wo 4 at his ffanks. When 
the lungs are ftuffed with flimy matter which oc- 
caſions à cough, it may be known by his thick 
breathing, by the openneſs of his noſtrils, by his 
wheezing of the throat, by the large quantity of 
white phlegm proceeding” from his mouth and 
noſe,” eſpecially after drinking or exerciſe, and 
laſtly by the motion of his flanks. _ | 

This Taft caſe is an aſthmatic cough, or We 
attends the moiſt aſthma. But as for the nervous 
or dry aſthma, it has other fſymptoms; for a horſe 
has then all the ſigns of health, except a cough, 
which oſten returns, and ſotnetimes plagues him 
inceſſantly by fits, without bringing any thing up. 

T1 T 3 Apd 
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And the time of the rovurn of the fit is yery-uncer- 
tain, yet be has general x ſomething, of à cough, 
in the morning or after, 1 '& when he 4 is 
offected by the changes of the weather, 0G 
When a cough 9 on 457 lungs is. not Foul 
far gone, and the horſe is young, there is reaſon, 
to expect a cure; in order to which it will be pro- 
per to take away a moderate quantit of to 
clothe him well, eſpecially about the head; and 
to keep bim well littered. His diet ſhould be 
ſcalded bran with a ſpoonful of honey in each feed, 
and his drink Water-gruel. The pid 1K ſhould 
be mercurial, which ſhould be given over 000 
and then purged off the next morning. at 
firſt he may take two mercurial balls —. 
that is one each night, and a purge the next 
morning after the ſecond... ball has been taken. 
Theſe may be repeated again three or four times, 
once a week, taking care the horſe does not take 
cold. The mercurial ball may be made thus: 
Take round birthwort, — 0 bay-berries, 
myrrh, and mercurius dulcis, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce: reduce them to powder, and 
3 make them into a ball with a bar _ 
., _ tity of honey, for one doſe. 
The purge may be as follows. 
Take of ſyccotrine aloes ten * ; of E pom 
flult an ounce; of flour of brimſtone h 
ounce ; of oil of aniſced thirty drops: We 
them into a ball with honey. Or this, 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes half an ounce; myrrh 
and gum ammoniac, of each a. dxamz of 
fſlaffron half a dram ; of flour of filings + a 
 dram: make it into a ball with ſirup of 
maidenhair or yrup of colesfoot. ik 
: e When 


/ their” viz: LY *s: 
bes tbe as pho are violent, the mercurial 
ball may be given always two nights in- 
ſtead of one, without danger of a falivation, for 
the brimſtone given in thie purge will repreſs the | 
wt granny e OW? © . 
Take of colts- foot bod Gtiices 3 raifins PRES 35 
and figy, of each an ounce; of liquorice root 
half an ounce: boil thieſe in three quatts' of 
| - + Wah to two, but dont put in the- figs and 
_ liquorice till towards the laſt; then ſweeten 
te decoction with four ounces of honey. - 
This deeoction is for two doſes, one of Which 
is to be given in the morning aſtet the purge, and 
the other the morning following. When tlie diſ- 
caſe has been in ſome meaſure ſubdued by theſe 
medicines, we may proceed to milder 5 12 
mixt with reſolvents and pectot aas. 
Take cinnabar of antimony and gum g 
of each eight ounces f of. powder of — 
four ounces; of balſartyof ſulphur two'ounces; | 
[cw a ſufficient quantity of honey, make 
tem into a paſte" for” twelve balls, one of 
\' whieh is a doſe. ' A ct a A GOP 
One of theſe balls is to be gen every warning 
fob two”or'three months. The horſe muſt not 
eat or drink for two hours before he takes the'balf, 
nor for two hours after; but he may go to work 
as uſual, and may be ſed with his ordinary quan- 
tity of oats,” and a little ſealded bran between. In 
the winter tine che chill muſt be taken off his 
water -. 0h p01 41 
When che cauſe of FEY is ſeated in che ike. 
it may be known by the yellovrneſs of the eyes, 
mouth and lips, a light coloured dung, a deep co- 
loured — I. ak a wanting to drink 
T 4 | | * 
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bo and lomermes gelen clouds fin Ahe cher. 
"When this is recent, it is not hard to 
e is bas, continued. a long tima, and 
there is teaſon to conclude there is an impoſthume 
in the liver, there can hes little hopes af reſtoring 
e e health, II above 992. ſhew 
that there is ap obfiraQion; of the. biliary duct of 
the. liver, which prevents the gall from flowing in- 
Pp. the guts and coloyring the dung when at the 
ſame it aþopnds in ghe hlogd, and is partly carried 
off by, the ne Y eite it the dend colour. 
congh/þ only mg asel, and thereforg, for the 
Saen a AR is Nite, care of tho jaundice. 
let he « NR, inwhich-a horſe breathes 
with; 2, wheeljng and 
it has continued long, 
| eber When, Wag is recent, 
| the hr young in good gaſe, and full of blood, we 
the jaw — blending, peach. 
eren K When SHE lig ſeam ſe bo very 
he oppreſſed, or in a violent fit of coughing. 
Likewiſe the mercurial balls may be given over 
hBight, and purged off the: next mocning as ow 
directed, 75 tot the purg e. 
Deere decotrine aloes an ounce em an- 
mogiad and gum guaiacum, of each half an 
$1 . of TIP rem — 8 of aniſcegs 
ropS; t yrup ot gar enough t9; 
| 6 — 15 into a ball for — doſe. 1 7 
When the lungs are ſtuft unt DIVES. which 
may be known by. his wheeſing,. garlick is alene 
a very uſcful remedy. to cen the pipes, and it will 
be proper-40:g1v6 W two or three. * 
4425 5 aY 
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1 Sort hun 
"Th * — — the . ok 
ris, elecampane, and liquorice, of each fous 
ounces; gum ammoniac, garlick, and balſam 
or of falgbur, of each two ounces j; of the ot 
of Quills half an ounce; of oil of aniſceds an 
ounce: make them into a paſte for balls with 
a ſufficient quantity of honey. 2 

be of the ſiae of a ſmall pullers egg. 
S theſe is to be given every morning, let- 
ting the horſe faſt two hours before, and two hours 
after. Theſe medicines muſt be aſſiſted with open 
air and moderate exerciſe, which, fif righthy ma- 


naged, is ſufficient alone, That is, it muſt always = 


be proportioned to the horſe's ſtrengił and conſti- 


tution: it muſt be continued two os three hauts, 


and the horſe muſt, bo ſaffered to go. his on pace. 


The xervous aſthma, which is the foreruuner 


of broken wind, is abways attended with a dry; 
huſky congb. Horſes that are afflicted with this 
diſeaſe — — in all other reſpects, and 
go through their buſines with a good deal of ala- 
city. But they have fits of coughing; which ate 
very uncertain as to the time of their return, for it 
will ſometimes be a week, a fortnight, or three 
weeks. This ſhews that there can be no fault in 
the original conformation.of the heart, lungs, and 
gray as Gibſon has erroneouſly ſu P 


Y 


- for 


+64 07 L Dina Wants, gs 
Ye cauſe would always.exiſt, and-the coughi 
inceſſant. d N f 
bring on the or ſudden ng 
+= In this di diſorder the n Roping i 
at his noſe, nor voids phlegm by the — 
after the moſt violent fit, nothing comes from Md 
but à little clear water. They are ſeldom or never 
off their ſtomachs, but are rather voracious feeders, 
even to the eating of their litter, unleſs in hot 
| weather, when bein s. 5 1 in a ſtable, the'want 
of air may hinder their feeding. 
When "this diſtemper is ſo 101 ended as to 
eie what is properly called à Broten wind, his 
Inſpirations are always more flow'than' his exſpi- 
rations ; for they draw in theit breath flowly; and 
their flanks fil up and riſe ver ry gradually,” but fall 
agein ſuddenly, becauſe: Wer each is forced dut 
through their mouths and noſtrils with great rapi- 
/ which ſhews A convulfive diipolitivd of” the 


Horſe falls into this edge, 
is about eight years old, very ſeldom ſo much as 
2 year before or after that term." The cough” may 
begin when he is four or five years old, and con- 
tine till ſeven; and when he is coming eight the 
diſeaſe begitis co be very viſible; for the cough is 
not only very violent, but he heaves and labours 
with his flanks almoſt without intermiſſion, eſpe- 
cally after feeding or drinking. Thete is like- 
wiſe a continual working of dne noſtrils, nr" 2 
motion of the fundament. - 

When a horſe has long werdens this Uiſeaſe 

it is no wonder the parts of reſpiration, and thoſe 

dent ſhould be 10 affected Wich this * 
- 101 Vil: '5 nf, nee xs . 
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labouring as to e the heart aud ee parts 
and ſo far Gibſon is in the right. But there is a 
great deal of difference between the cauſe of a diſ- 
caſe; and the effects which that — — 
A broken- winded horſe is 2 
becauſe: this always - paſſes off without 5 
his belly; whereas hay fills him up in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the midriff is more preſt toward the lungs, 
which hinder their playing, and — met 
exaſperate the diſeaſe. 1 
As a broken- wind ſeldom or never comes on 
ſuddenly, but dy degrees, it will be the beſt way 
to prevent, if poſſible, its coming to any height. 
Therefore when a horſe has only a dry obſtinate 
cough, and feeds greedily at the ſame time, eating 
his litter and drinking heartily, it will be proper 
to bleed him in the plate or neck-vein;; then the 
mercurial ball ſhould be given him over night, and 
purged off next morning; or you may let it re- 
main two days before you purge it off. If you 
have a mind to give it in a morning, he muſt faſt 
two hours before and three hours after it; and 
then give a purge the next morning, or the morn- 
ing following that. The ſame method may be 
repeated again in a week or ten days, twice or 
thrice. On the intermediate days he ſhould have 
pectorals, which have been found by are 
to be in theſe caſes. 
Take = ſallad oil half a pint ; Bode, 4 
campane root, bay berries, flour of — 
of each four ounces; aniſceds, tar, and 
lick, of each two ounces ;- of ſaffiow half an 
ounce; of ſugar ſix ounces; of honey four 
ounces; with a ſufficient quantity of linſeed 


oil. 


q — ¶tle Disx As F Hoxsrs, 
dil, make them inte balls of an ounce. and 
. 2 quarter each. $8.21 a 
. * 
mercurials and purgin 
| likewiſe. proper to be camied about. with 


you on a 


where you. may chance ta be. 
e eee! 
eite the, cough, a radical, eure east be ex- 
pected from them, and therefore fomething more 
powerful muſt be given to take away the cauſe a; 
much as poſſible. Mr. Giblon lecknupow mots 
_ gold ta be a great ſecret; for the cure of this dif 
eaſe. He ſays it is 3 compoſition of quickfilver, 
tin, ſal ammoniac, and ſulphur: but he was not 
a enough to know that all the quickſilver 
flies off, and that this om eat. 
out any quickGlver at all. - In reality, maſaic gold 
i nothing but tin divided and rendered of a gold 
colour by 028 proceſs. Now the chief uſe: of tin 
in — es been to kilk worms, and i it. is very 
good for this pur poſe when caleined or given in 
| ar — to believe that this will 
prove. a better medicine ar that purpoſe : but how 
far it is good in this, caſe. my experience fails me; 
at the lame time I am convinced that there may 
be many virtues in tin that are yet undiſcovered; 


and it would be great pity to reject a medicine be 


cauſe. wWe ate unacquainted bow it operates, or 
beeauſe it is given in (Gaſes in vrhich its efficacy 
was never anon before. For theſe reaſons I ſhall 
—_ you the medicine juſt as he has ſet it down. 
Take ef aurum muſivum or moſajc-gold eight 
o0uances ; — =_ 
« . ; 75 


g ate omitted. They are | 
Journey, or to any een 
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der, of each four ounces; atiiſeeds ad bay- 

| berries, of each two ounces ; of ſaffron half 
an ounce ;' of oxymel of cuil enough to 
make lb balls. 1 

« This, ſays he, is a mercy preparation, and 
« is very Lafe, und 1 have often uſed it with ſuc- 
« ceſs in obſtinate dry 'conghs ; and it may be 

given 4 long time together without the leaſt 
danger, that is for a month or fix weeks. Each 
ball thould be of che fize of a pullers egg, ora 
„large walnut. It 1115 great relief in nervous 
« ciforders.” 

Henee it appears that Gibſon gave this deen 
he took it to be a mercurial; and this miſtake was 
very lu „ If it has the virtues which he aſcribes 
to it. e following balls have often been Toa 
Seco, | 

Take of cinnabar of antimony fix ounces; of 

by four ounces ; Florentine orris, de 
root, gum ammoniac, key (4 | 
a a Fre, of * two ounces ; of ſaffron 
"Half an ounce: make them into a paſte for 
balls with a ſufficient quantity of honey. Each 
ball muſt be of the fize of a pullet's egg. Or, 

Take of antimony in very fine powder eight 

ounces ; powder of liquorice, clecampane, 

Florentine orris, myrrh, and aff fœtida, of | 

_ 'parlick four ounces; of wild valerian root two 

oances; of faffron an ounce: make theſe 

into balls with A Tofficient quantity of fallad. 
„ rag 

Garlick, as 1 obleryet desen, is very 900 in 
theſe cafes, and a head of it may be cut ſmall and 
my xt with his feed — which will afford 


ſome 


DN dome telief. een dn e bebe 


Ave, which if of any eſſicacy, it muſt be owing to 
the ale, Which ans of the ARE; al em 
When Koe wind is quite broken for wane 


| 90 his taking medicines in due time, or for any 
other reaſon, and falls into a fit in which he can 


neither eat nor drink for want of breath, he muſt 
then have as much air as poſlible, by opening the 
door, window, or any other place by which it may 
enter in. Ip this caſe it will be proper to take away 
__ "three pints of blood, and to repeat it as occaſion 
vires : but he muſt have no internal medicines 
vill the fit is over, for they would do a great deal 
more harm than good. Sometimes this fit will 
laſt ſeveral days; —— if he cats any thing. at all, 
it muſt be a little ſcalded bran laid in his manger 
at night, and a little 2 hay upon clean litter; 
for ſometimes he will like to eat the litter with or 
without the hay. If it be hot weather, he may 
have two or three quarts of water-gruel in the cool 
.of the morning and the evening, for in the middle 
of the day they are unable to ſwallow. When they 
can ſwallow, they may be ſuffered to drink 3 a little 
and often. In very hot weather it will be proper 
| to take him out of the ſtable to ſome ſhady lace, 
_ - eſpecally in the middle of the day, which will 
give _ a great deal of relief. When the fit is 
off, they may be taken abroad, and rode a few 
miles very gently, ſuffering them to go their own 
pace, and if they want to ſtop to take breath, 
gy muſt. oY be hindered. After. this the te 
with good uſage and management may 
able to do a great OT of buſineſs, till another fit 
returns, 
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returns, which perhaps may, not be al the next 
. or ſummer, and then not ſo violent as at 


rſt ially.if he is not kept too hot in a ſtable, 
and Exe eat as much as he would, ry 


ticularly hay, becauſe that diſtends his belly. 

the beſt method is to keep them conſtantly 4 

and to take them up when you want to uſe t 

for though this will not cure them, it will keep 
them, in a tolerable degree of health. But 93 a 
horſe that. has been at graſs ſome time will always 
be worſe when taken i — the ſtable, ſo that it may 


be doubted whether a good regular ws 


a te ſable will be bet ater al, 
«A 2 -SF UTE | 
i Of a Corso ron. a 
. body, ex the 


heart, which is of more * or the 
reſervation of life and health than the lungs. 
poke is the bowel/in which the nutricious chyle is 


intimately mixt with the blood, and. is affimilated 


with it, Through this-all animals draw in vital 
breath, which is an elaſtic fluid that beſtows on 
the heart and the other parts their ſtrength and 
their ſyſtaltic force., But the greater the uſefulneſs 


of this bowel is, the more it is expoſed to diſorders, 


which. may be deduced from its texture. | 
The + conſiſt of membranous veſicles which 
receive the air; of nerves which contain a ve 
ſubtil fluid; and of various kinds of veſſels which 
carry the blood and lymph: inſomvch that it is 
no wonder that ſo many myriads of ſmall 3 
5 ou 
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and crap of the blood; and that various 
3 0 ſe is ch : pbth „ ſumption of 
mong eſe is the ;/is or conſumptien of the 

lungs, of wn origin, Proceſs and cute we arc 
. of th 
A conſu on is a waltin e 
weich a 7 of ren. por Þ or og 
flow fever, a gleeting at the e which ſometimes 
throws ont a yellowiſh matter, with a frequent 
neezing and a quick motion of the flanks, This 
diſcaſe is tte with a dull, moift eye, and ge- 
nerally a heat in the ears and feet. They hen 
| little appetite, eſpecially to hay, and when they 
ent their corn the feveriſh heat is moſt evident. 
Theſe ſymptoms, or at leaſt moſt of them, wil 
attend an abſceſs or of any of the reſt 
of the bowels, in the ſame manner as the hectic 
ferer in mankind. It is a flattering diſtemper, and 
the horſe will ſeem fornetimes better, —_ 
times worſe. ' Some will have a ſtarei 

while others have one that is ſleck and Tory 


according o the different tauſes from whence the 


diſeaſe proceeds. 
The cauſes of this diſcaſe are ſchirrous tubercle 


which beſet the lungs, and are hard tobe removed 


on account of their conſtant motion, Theſe tu- 
bercles are full of a viſcid matter, Which are ge- 
nerally the beginning of vomicæ or abſceſſes of 
the te longs, which are contained in a kind of bag. 
eſe break, they fill the lungs*with's pu- 
alert matter mixt with phlegm, and then it 1s'a 


true conſumption. But theſe tubercles or {chir- | 
rous Knots ON — dormant a long 


while, 


ſhould ariſe from thencr. A- 


rr nne me 


And their Curt, | 28g 


while Without any other ſymptoms but a dry 
cough, But if thele ulcerate at length, they turn 
to fiſtulas and cancerous ulcers, which will admit 

Horſes moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe are ſuch as 
are hot and fiery, which ſhow a great deal of vi- 
gour and activity at their firſt ſetting out, but ſoon 
flag and are jaded. Such as theſe cannot bear any 
hard exerciſe or labour without lofing their fleſh, 
and falling into a kind of a hectic fever, which 
makes them feel hot all over, and takes them 
off their ſtomach. A few days reſt will ſet them 
to rights, but then oy will relapſe again with 

h labour, and never be able to endure any hard- 


tains a tolerable appetite for ſome time, and does 
not grow Wealt nor fall away much, there are 
hopes of his recovery. On the contrary, when 
his fleſh and ftrength continue to decay gradually, 
it is a bad omen, though his appetite ſhould not 
entirely leave-him. When there is a yellowiſh 
gleet, or a foul coagulated matter diſtils from his 
noſe, it is a ſign that the lungs are waſted, and then 
there is no hopes of his recovery. When the 
_ horſe is young, and the matter white, which only 
returns by fits, or when it is clear like water, he 
may, dy proper treatment, be reſtored to health. 


As there is always ſome degree of an inflam- 


mation attends this diſeaſe, it Is generally beſt to 
begin the care with bleeding, and this ſhould be 
but a little at a time, that is, a pint every eight 
or ten days, while there is any probability of giv- 
ing rellef. Then make rowels in the ſides and 
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breaſt, to draw off the purulcat matter from the 
part affected, . 

With regard to internals, the fame : 9 will 
be ſerviceable as are given in colds ; but the fol- 
lowing balſamic balls excell them all. 

Take gum ammoniac and benjamin, of each 

| half an ounce; of hoglice fix drams; of ſaf- 
fron a dram; make theſe into two balls with 

a ſufficient quantity 1 aniſated alm of 
"ur: | g 

One of theſe may be given in the AIR Jod 
tis other in the evening, continuing them for ſome 
time, They may be waſhed down with. two os 
three horns of the pectoral decoction of the ſhops, 
There is Borat will contribute more to the 

cure than good air and gentle exerciſe in a morn- 
; and therefore, if it is convenient, the horſe 
ſhould be removed from low, boggy places, when 
he happens to be kept in ſuch, lf he is turned 
out to graſs, it ſhould never be where it is rank, 
but on ſome dry common or other place where che 
air is good. But the beſt paſture is the ſalt marſhes, 
where a horſe will recover es the uſe of me- 
dicines, if his caſe is not deſperate. 

A horſe ſometimes loſes his fleſh and wears 
away without any remarkable cough, running at 
the noſe, or feveriſh heat, and at length becomes 
hide-bound. This may be owing, to. different 
cauſes: but there is + Ley a ſwelling of the glands 
of the meſentery, which hinders the diſtribution of 
the. chyle by obſtructing the paſſages of the chyli- 
ferous Judts In this caſe it will be proper to 
open the obſtructions with mercurials over night, 
and purges che next morning. Theſe may be 

repeated 


Ons ant 
repeated three times, with the diſtance of 4 week 
between them. In the intervals between the purges 
he may have an ounce of cinnabar of antimony, 
and half an ounce of gum guaiacum, either ade 
into a ball with other ingredients, or mixt with 
his feeds, being firſt wetted. As the mercurials 
and purges have been already mentioned, they 
need not be here repeated. The einnabar, &c. 
may be continued till the horſe recovers his 
ſtrength. © Sometimes the ſpring graſs will cure 
them, or rather the ſalt marſhes, Day if r 
are not too Wet and damp. oo 


11 
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M OST disorders of the ſtomach in horſes pro- 


ceed from other diſeaſes, and cannot be cured 
before the diſeaſe on which they depend abates or 
ij vanquiſhed, Theſe have been already taken 
notice of in other places. But ſometimes a wen. 
eſs of appetite is an original diſtemper. In this 
caſe the horſe is apt to mangle bis hay, or entirely 
neglect it, which may be owing to too great an 
indulgence of corn: other horſes neglett their 
hay through daintineſs, and will eat none but the 
choiceſt : others again cannot bear hard labour of 
ny kind without à diminution of, their appetite 
for ſeveral days after, Sometimes horſes may de 
little ' feeders naturally, and then they will 
their fleſh, which they do not when it is a diſcaſe. 
When it 50 owing to a weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
the N is ſoft and of a pale colour: this 1 
2 nels 
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neſs may be induced by Giping cies Spin too. 
ba, N or any other fe 
horſes may be reſtored to: their! farmer 

appetite by gentle exerciſe in dry weather in the 
open ait, and by keeping them to dry,meat, mix- 
ing a few. beans with their oats, If the" horſe is 
ſo bad as to want medicines, half an qunce of ſuc-. 
cotrine aloes made into a; ball with an ounce, of 
conſerve of roſes, and | waſhing it down With a 
pint and a half of ſmith- forge Water 3; for nothing. 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels more than the 
iron wherewith this water is impregnated; The 
quantity of aloes is juſt ſufficient to cleanſe the 
ſtomach, and may be repeated two or three days 
together, unleſs it proves a purge, as in ſome con- 
ſtitutions it may, though qualified with the con- 
ſerve of roſes. Beſides, as in theſe caſes the horſe's 
blood is commonly lo and poor, thele things are 
very proper to warm and enrich it, as they will 
ſtrengthen the digeſtive kandlier on Which fapgui- 
fication depends. 

But when: horſes have their appetite diminiſhed 
hy being over fed, which ſometimes happens 
when they are for ſale, then it will be un 
to bleed and purge, and to make rowels in the 
belly; as alſo by giving them dus exerciſe and a 
clean moderate dict. When horſes art of à hot, 
fiery, diſpoſition, and are apt to fret themſelves off 
their ftomachs, they ſhould be ſuffered to run 
abroad in the winter in the fields: where there is 
a proper ſnelter from the inclemency of: the wea-. 
ther. But in the ſummer they mend be taken 


up in the day time to e. their being torment- 
eck with flies. ve ee i 4 8˙ 10 DR 11. '1 21 gaub 31 
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A voracious tv renders a horſe a foul re 
and is generally known by this appellation: and 
yet, to ek more properly, a voracious appetite 
is when a horſe is more than uſually greedy of his 
food; whereas a fqul feeder will 10 is N 
it ever ſo naſty, foul weeds, ſtinking hay, br 
even ſometimes mold and wet clay; and thetefore 
this me) tore properly be called a depraved appe- 
tits; © Others Gus a are not greedy will, like girls 
troubled with the green fickneſs, cat what 8 
can get off the walls that are near them. Now, 
25 this is G Witng to the dictates of nature in girls, 
in order to correct the acid juices on the Rota, 
why may not this be nearly the ſame in horſes? ' 
* Coiiltant exerciſe and. daily labour may often 
cure theſe diſeaſes without any thing elſe; or let 
en drink water that is mixt {with chalk in fine 
powder, or lime- water; or when it proceeds from 
ſharp humours in the ſtomach, let him have four 
hornfuls of a decoction every morning. But there 
muſt be ingredients enough to make the water ſoft 
and ſlimy; and four ounces of linſeed oil mixt 
with a pint of the liquor will make it have a bet- 
ter effect. As for thoſe that eat naſty: litter,” they 
ſnould never have it in their power, but ſhould be 
kept ſweet and clean, always removing it before 
it becomes ſuitable'to hig taſte. 
The following medicine has been given with 
ſucceſs, when a horſe ds loſt his appetit: 
Take two ſpoonfuls of the beſt Honey ; mix is 
woech half pint of mountain wine, and give 
it the horſe; for two or three mornings, 
faſting; chen ride hint gently after it, for 
© about an hour, and give him water. 
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V 1 01 ENT pains in the 13 belly may. very 
properly be referred to diſorders of the nervous 
ſyſtem, which by conſent affect other parts at a 
diſtance therefrom, and. often produce pernicious 
effects. The ſeat is the whole inteſtinal canal, from 
the throat to the anus; for when one part is grie- 
vouſly affected, all the reſt of that canal may be 
drawn. into conſent; or the inverſions and diſor- 
ders. of the periſtaltie motion of the guts may be 
communicated to all the reſt; inſomuch that if 
the cauſe is very violent, the whole nervous ſyſtem 
will be grievoully affected. 

When a horſe has the gripes, he often lies down 
and ſprings up ſuddenly, rolls about, . tumbles, 
and turns on his back; he has alſo convulſions and 
violent ſweats,. which are often ſucceeded with 
cold damps, and are attended with a ſuppreſſion 
of urine and coſtiveneſs. - 

The proximate cauſe of all pain is too great a 
| diſtenſion, diſtraction and expanſion of the nervous 
parts and coats; or a ſtrong ſpaſtic conſtriction or 
gontraction; and from theſe cauſes the pains of 
the inteſtines proceed. Thus, certain portions of 
the inteſtines may be diſtended above meaſure by 
wind pent up therein, or by a cauſtic, corroſive 
humour included in the membranes of the inte- 
ſtines, and ſo be conſtricted, and the cavity leſſen- 
ed, with a great degree of pain, | Hence * 

the 


: W their ISO 1 26 
the diſtincton between the wind- colie or gripes 
and the ſpaſmodic colic. „ 

T be horſes called crib- biters are oll ſubject to 
this colic; for when they are nibbling the manger 
they ſack i in a great deal of wind, which ſome- 
times blows them up, and produces this diſeaſe. 
In this caſe there is a coſtiveneſs, and almoſt al- 
ways a ſtrangu ; and therefore the ſtrait gut 
ſhould be emptied with a ſmall hand anointed with 
oil. This will ſometimes make way for the wind, 
and then the horſe will ſtale and become more 
eaſy. It is common for farriers to ſtrike a fleam 
into the bars of a horſe's mouth, and as it never 
does any harm, though it is hard to ſay what good 
it does, the practice may be continued. The fol- 
lowing ball has a tendency to eaſe the pain, and 
to cauſe a paſſage downwards. 

Take of Eplom ſalt two ounces; Venice tur- 
pentine and juniper berries, of each half an 
ounce; ſalt of tartar and ſpermaceti, of each 
two drams; of chemical oil of juniper a 

dram; of ſolutive ſyrup of roſes enough to 

make them into a ball, to be given ann 
ate] 

As the ſtaling depends upon the emptying of 
the guts, diuretics can have little or no effect till 
that be brought about, which this ſeldom or never 
fails to procure: If the wind and excrements come 
away, the horſe generally ſtales very plentifully ; 
but if the operation is flow, give him another ball 
two hours after the firſt ; and inſtead of Epſom ſalt 
put in two ounces of vitriolated tartar. This may 
be again repeated two hours after, if there is oc- 
— which ſeldom or never happens. The 

4 horſe 
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horſe ſhould have freſh Ian's to roll and tumble = 


en 
u} 


After the pain is . which may de known 


by the horſe's lying quiet, g gathering up bis legs 
without ſtarting or bumbling; and if he continues 
an hour in that poſture, all the dad er is over. 
While he is in the fit he ſhould he. carefully at- 
tended, to prevent his doing bimſelf any harm. 
After this he may feed upon ſcalded bran, and 
drink warm water-gruel. 

Mr. Gibſon, inſtead of Epſon, falt, orders an 

ounce of ſal prunella; but this is not ſo good, for 


the reaſon already given, as well as from the ex- 


perience of its effects. The common method of 
giving oil of turpentine, gin, pepper, &c. are very 
pernicious, for they are not only very heating, but, 
though deſigned to promote urine, cannot have 
ſach an effect at this time, and may bring on an 
atonia of the parts deſtined to make that ſecre- 
tion. e 
When the ball cannot be given whole, on ac- 
count of the agitation of the horſe, it may be diſ- 
ſolved in a pint of warm ale, and given as à drench; 
but then care muſt be taken to reduce the ju- 
niper berries to a powder before the ball is made. 
The * ſhe paſmodic colic, or dry gripes, as ſome call 
it, is always attended with coſtiveneſs, and the 
dung that eomes away is black and bard; his 
urine is high- coloured, and he has a. quick motion 
with his tail; his looks are dull, and his motions 
are ſluggiſh. This, if taken in time, is eaſily reme- 
died by emollients, and by giving a laxative con- 
ſiſtin ker two ounces of cle tartar, diſſolved 
Mien JOE of water, and Sheen 10 in 
orn. 


1 


and their Cunn. 
a horn. A eolic ariſing from drinking call water 


when.the horſe is hot, ge I II yu 
cordial dall or two,  - 

Bat the diſcaſe that is moſt dangerous and 
which is often miſtaken for the colick, is ſome 
inward: inflammation, fly of the guts, 
which is ſeldom found out till it is too late. As 
for the-inflaramation of the lungs, it may be known 
by the breath; and — the liver by 
the ſymptoms of the jaundice or yellows. But an 
infammation of any part of the guts has nothing 
particulat to diſtinguiſh it from the dry 
This, for want of a timely aſſiſtance, gener 
terrfiinates in-a-mortifications; and then e 
comes away, it is black, which is a 

horſe. ĩs paſt recovery. 

The way to prevent theſe fatal eee was 
to be upon the watch when the horſe has 
ſymptoms of the gripes, and if he is coftive, which 
is always the caſe in this inflammation; his b 
ſhould-be opened as ſoon as poſſible; not by pur- 
gatives which e 


98 5 


things as will correct and diſcuſs the offending 
humour, and carry it downward. Therefore the 
firſt thing to be done is to empty the ſtrait gut by 
a ſmall — and afterwards give an emollient 


oily glyſter. Soon after this give 8 following 
ball. 


T oe. af OCT TIER tartar two ounces * a half; . 


of ſalt of tartar three quarters of an ounce: 
make theſe into a ball withs a aner 
tity of lenitive el 

If chis does not produce an lsdedtets effect, 
let it be repeated in two or three hours: the ſecond 
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or third'doſe ſeldom or never fails. But it muſt be 
| NN ne that theſe internal inflammations are 


always attended with a feveriſh heat; and therefore 
if you lay your hand upon thehorſe's fide, and find 
the heart beat more than foity times in a'nainute, 

ou may find by the exceſs the height of the fever. 
bur when you find this runs high, and his 
Water is ſcalding hot, you muſt never omit plen- 
tiful bleeding, to ſtop the pro reſs of the inflam- 

mation as {con as poſſible. If the horſe is in ſuch 
pain that you cannot give him the remedy in the 

form of a ball, it hdd preſently be di olved | in 


water, and forced down as a drench. 


When a horſe has the ſymptoms of the gripes, 
with a looſeneſs, and the dung has its natural co- 
lour, there is never any danger; but when it 
is blackiſh and ſtinking, the bowels are already 
mortified, and then all help will come too late; 
ſo that if you give him any medien it will Ju to 
no manner of purpoſe, . |} 

When ths looſeneſs continues Joi Sik: | 

Take of diaſcordium an ounce; roots of round 

birthwort, gentian, bay- berries, - and myrrh, 
of each a quarter of an ounce ; make them 
into a ball with a ſufficient quantity of oil of 
amber. 

This may be repeated, every four hours till the 
horſe recovers. Gibſon in the beginning of « 
mortification adviſes tincture of myrrh and Egyp- 
tian honey. This mixture indeed would be pro- 
per in outward applications; but to ſuppoſe it 


would reach the agerieved part by giving it in- 


wardly, is little leſs than madneſs, not to mention 
the deleterious quality * the verdigreaſe 8 
wi 
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juices, They produce various. {yanptcms, 'and 
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with the Egyptian honey. is made. But though 
he recommends this, he owns he never tried it 
| himſelf; and I hope no one ever will, eſpecially 
while there remains any hopes of recovery; for 


what is done afterwards when the Horſe i is a RES 
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70 R M S are living animale, of a various yo 
re, ſtructure, and magnitude, which pro- 
ceed the eggs of inſects taken into the 
ſtomach with the food, and are bred in the cavities 
of the . and are nouriſhed by A 


diſturb all the animal functions. 7951 


Theſe worms are of three kinds; Bors, the - 


teretes or round worms, and the æſcarides. 


Bots are bred in the ſtomach, and reſemble 


wood-lice, only they are rounder, and have 
ſmall, prickly feet along the ſides of their belly, 
by which they adhere cloſely to the part where 


they are bred: thoſe in the ſtomach are red, but 
thoſe -which ſkulk in the ſtrait gut are white. The 
firſt of theſe often occaſion terrible ſymptoms, and 


throw the horſe into convulſions. Dr. Bracken; 
who retains the exploded doctrine of trituration 
or grinding of the ſtomach for the performance of 
digeſtion, denies there can-be any worms in that 
part. He does not deny but that worms are found 
in the ſtomach after a horſe is dead, but then he 
ices they creep there, after the grinding 7 
a 0 
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300 Of the DIEZ AUG , Horsrs, 
of the ſtomach ceaſes, He likewiſe owns that worms 
have been voided by the mouth and noſtrils of the 
of the human fpecies; but then he ſuppoſes they 
run away upwards or downwards, as they can, to 
avoid being crufht to death: he likewiſe adds, that 
worms that have been vomited up have never been 
very lively. If this reaſon is of any weight, I can 
contradict it from experience; fot I once ſaw a 
worm crawl through the noſtrils of a woman, 

that was ſeveral inches long, and as lively as any 
earth- worm could be. Bur let that be as it will, 

he would now be accounted but a post Philoſo- 
pher; who ſhould affert, that digeſtion is performed 
in the manner this gemleman mentions. It is 
now allowed by all able phyſicians, that the ſolu- 

tion of aliments in the ftomach is performed by 
heat and a menſtruum. This laſt is principally 
the faliva which mixes with the food in chewing, 
and being of a fermentiſcible nature, diflolves that 
part of the aliment that is moſt fit for nouriſh- 
ment, or at leaſt extracts their fineſt parts, or ſuch 
as are moſt proper to enter che lacteab veſſels. 
Beſides, we find many fabſtances that we ſwal- 

low which are not triturated or ground to powder. 
Thus, if you ſwallow a bit of boiled cart with- 
out chewing, a nut- kernel, or an almond, you will 
find them come wich very little alteration; 
which ſhews:that the force of the ſtomachi is mere- 
ly imaginary. Nor can it be reaſonably afferted, 

that this power in hot ſes is greater than im men, 
becauſe the coats of the ſtomach ars thinner” in 
horſes' than in men. Add to this the experience 
of every groom, who often finds oats come away 


from Tagen that have been ſwallowed 2 
wit 
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with Wo little ſeeming dien Bux Were 
to my ſubjeft. | a 

The feretes or ound worms are 1 * 
worms, and are of the ſame kind as thoſe that 
are commonly voided by. children; only they are 
ſharper at their ends than earth-worme, and are 
more callous in the middle. With theſe ſharp ends 


they prick and corrode the guts, and ſometimes, | 


make their way into the cavity of the abdomen ;. 
at leaſt they deyour ſo much of the beſt juices of 
the — that the horſe ſeldom . till they 
are difledged, In children they ſeldom exceed the 
length of a ſpan, but in horſes they are often 
eighteen inches long, and as thick as a finger. 


The third ſort are the gſcarides, which are fall, 
and ſlender, like needles, and are chiefly found, in, 


the ſmall inteſtines, which they gnaw and velli- 
cate, and often come way in large ane with. 
the excrements. tes bag: 

There is a fancth, kind of worm, called the. 
tape worm, whickr has not been taken notice of 
by authors as affliting horſes; yet as it has been; 


found in the bodies of moſt other-animals, there is 


little doubt to be made, but it is ſometimes in 
horſes. This runs all the length of the guts and, 
has been found in men to be forty, feet lo 


Among other cauſes, it is certain that e food 


of horſes is moſt likely to contribute to the gene- 
ration of worms; for as they eat many kinds of 
graſs and berbage, wherein the eggs of theſe-ani- 
mals may abound, it is no wonder 3 ſhould be 
conveyed into the ſtomach and guts by theſe means. 
The: bots are found in horſes in the months of 
ys and June, and continue to afflict them for a 

| - fortnight 
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fortnight or three weeks; and then diſappear. The 
round worms and aſcarides infect horſes at all tithes 


of the year, 1 | 

Bots are viſible to the naked eye, if the Arai 
gut is examined, to which they ſtick, and are 
often thruſt out with the dung, along with? a'yel- 


lowiſh matter like melted brimſtone. Theſe only 


make a horſe uneaſy, by cauſing a tickling,” as in 
men; for which reaſon he often rubs his backſide 
inſt a But thoſe that take up their reſi- 
ence in the ſochsch have quite different effects, 
which appear all on a ſudden, and throw a worſe 
into convulſions, with violent agonies. The round 
worms give ſo little diſturbance, that they are hard 
to be diſcovered, unleſs by his voiding one or two 
now and then. Sometimes great numbers will 
come away together, when they are very ſmall, 
and have had but little time to gro. 
Aſcarides may be ſoon found out, becuaſe they 
are often voided with the dung; and they make a 
horſe look lean and jaded, his hair ſtares, he often 
ſtrikes his hind feet againſt his belly, but without 
the ſymptoms of the colic; for if he ſquats down 
on his belly, he remains very quiet for a little 


while, and then gets up and feeds, without ate 


1 to roll or tumble. 
The cure of bots in the ſtrait gut is very ey, 


becauſe you need do nothing more than give him 
favine chopt very ſmall along with chopt garlick, 
twice a day, with moiſtned oats or bran. The 
doſe for one time is a ſpoonful of ſavine and four 


cloves of garlick. But if a horſe is turned into a 


good paſture at that e even n this pare 29771 
8 . r h When 


1 god. 
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| Wheodthere are bots in the ſtomach, no time 
is to be loſt; becauſe, hen the Fond unde have 
ſhut up the horſe's mouth, he cannot be brought 


to ſwallow any thing. Therefore give him two 
drams of mercurius dulcis in conſerve of roſes,” or 


in water and flower made into a paſte, as being 
neareſt at hand; becauſe fetching any thing that 
cauſes a delay may be of dangerous conſequence. 
It may be waſhed down with a hornful of warm 
water. There can be little doubt of the nature of 
the convulfions, if it conſidered that this diſtemper 


always appears at one ep time of we rl 
VIZ. in May or June. na 45 
If this medicine ocures a truce, - you dle give 
him three or four horofuls of the dum de 
coction, three or four times a day. 
Take ſavine, garlick, and valerian root, of euch 
two. ounces; of camomile flowers an ounce; 
of ſaffron two drams: boil theſe a little in four 


quarts: of water, and then ſtrain off the li- 


| When it is cool, add two -ounces of 
the fo fetid tincture, which is the ſame as tin- 
cture of aſſa fœtida, and two ounces of the 
tincture of Caſtor; mix them. Shake the 


As theſe couvulſions proceed from worms, the 
ſpeedieſt method of cure is by deſtroying the cauſe; 
which is to be done only by anthelminties, or 
worm· deſtroying medicines ; though in regard to 
the ſymptoms I have mixt cephalics therewith; 


we may hope for the better ſucceſs. - Gibſon, in- 
ſtead of the above, adviſes pennyroyal and rue, 


veſſel every time you give any to the horſe. 


inſomuch that the virtues of both being united, | 


and half an ounce of. caſtor and alla fœtida to be 
tied 
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tied up in a rag, and then hot e e 
upon the ingredients. Now, what great virtues 
can Sep — from theſe, which. are the 
cephalics, every apothecary's otiee id Able to 
determine z 6 bode what I hdve-prefctibedis a 
much better and a more efftenetus medicine. 
Theſe tinctures may be made hy putting half an 
ounce of caſtor in powder or well bruiſed into half 
a pint of common brandy, and an ounee of aſſi 
fetida to half a pint ple of wine, and letting 
them ſtand by the fra fe, and they will be fit 
for uſe in a few days time. It will not be amiſs 
likewiſe to obſerve, that Gibjon preſcribes hand- 

fuls, which is a very indeterminate! quantity, and 
ought to be baniſhed out —. e the 
virtues of the berd ſo ned nee te be depended 


THT. v1 2. 


97 at's worms, though they pankoce no violent 
oms, yet they prey, as it were, upon the 
vitals of the horſe, and render him diſpirited 
and inactive. To diſlodge theſe, bitters are of 
great uſe; and aloes given to an ounce and a 
4 half, „ with a dram of the Oil of ſavine, will be ſuf⸗ 
ficient for this purpoſe. This likewiſe will be 
ſufficiently purgative, without the addition of ja- 
lap, which Gibſon direcis. If this ſhould. fail, we 
muſt have recourſe to the ation of tin; rand 
as the moſaic-gold-is only tin reduced to 2 powder, 
and a little coloured, nothing can be more proper. 
Therefore, half an ounce of moſaic gold, and 
an ounce; of myrrh, made up into a ball, 

and given twice a day, will ſoon deſtroy theſe 
troubleſome animals. When any come away, it 
is a ou they are all killed; and then the horſ 
may 


wi ala two or. ue aloetic ballst0 cary them 
out of the body. N eng ils. 20741 
The aſcarides wa not ſeated in cue walt gut. 
like thoſe in the human body, but ſerm to be 
lodged in the ſmall guts, neat the ſtomach, and 
devour the moſt — part of. the aliments. 
They oſten cauſe the — 5 to fall into dick fits, 
of aden dutation; after Which he cats his 
meat as heartily as before. "However, they 12 


x7 


the horſe to grow lean, and cok as if 
ſurfeited 4; Bis mouth er whiter than ul, 
and ſintlls offenſively. * re 
'The worms may be-diſlodged with a 
abovementioved'z- or with two drams of mer - 
curĩus dulcis, made into a ball with an ounce of 
conſerve of wormwood, and as much powder 
of myrih as will make it Riff enough for a ball. 
It müſr be given in a mornin ng, and the horſe 
1 mult faſt three or four hours before and after the 
of taking it. The next morning he muſt have an 
k aloetic ball to purge it off. Theſe may be re- 
v1 peated two or three times more, with . imer. 
* val of ſeven or eight days between. 
* There ate other ways of giving mereury 1 
ne quickfilver (which will: anſwer the fame end. 
ind Thus vou may mix half an ounce of æthiops 
* mineral, with a ſufficient quantity of extract of 
O ſavine to make it into a ball. If you mix the 
a KAchiops mineral with a dram of the oil of ſavine, 
all and an ounce of ſuccotrine aloes, and make them 
eſe into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of "roſes, then 
there will be no need of a purge the following 
ore day. Or you may kill two drams of quickſilver 
may with Half an ounce - of venice turpentine; rub · 
| X " : 5 
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bing ther together till the globules of the quick- 
ſilver diſappear, and then mix them with the 


aloes and the oil of ſavine as before, But the 
doſe muſt be repeated but ſeldom with any of 
the compoſitions of mercury or quick ſilver for fear 
of a ſalivation, which A nn maße _ bh 
than a man. 

All metallic {ulbflances that, _ be taken. = 
wardly, ſeem very proper to kill the worms z, hoc 
we know by. experience, that iron will do the 
ſame as tin and mercury; and it has been uſual 
to give an onnce of the filings af iron every day, 
with wetted bran for this purpoſe. Fot the fam 
Be UNE Hal water is a „ 1696 2 e AIrink. 


F434 2 


tal, verde all eo enquiries into the propriety Got 
the encomiums entirely unnece 

Gibſon ſeems to reject the powder af tin, * 
no other reaſon than the difficulty of making it; 
but I have obviated that objection, by ſubſtituting 
moſaic gold in its room: and Where that is not 
to be had, half an ounce, of the filings of tin 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. Some give, equal 
parts of crude antimony. and brimſtone . 
ing and night, and 3 the ſame uantity of 
equal parts of cinnabar of antimony and guaicum ; 
but nothing can be better than what is alteady 
recommended. I have purpoſely avoided men- 
tioning any ſtrong purges which ſome adviſe, be- 
"ovale they always do more harm than good, ex- 
| \ cept 


"Od - > @2 tww 


* 


has 1 Weak ſtomach, a quart of ſmith's for 
water is 59 good, but it may be mended wk 
camomile owers, wormwood, vrange-peel, 
leffer centaury and other bitter herbs, allowi 
about four ounces to. three pints of water, ing 
letting them boil for a ſhort time, Some recom- 
mend two ounces of Ewa mineral mixt with 


the ſame quantity 1 55 of aniſeeds, and 
oy into a ball with a ſpoonful of . | 
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TH E excrements or dung. is chiefly the re- 
mainder of the aliment, when the chyle K 
extracted from it as it paſſes through the guts; 

ſay chiefly becauſe it contains ſome part of a8 
other juices which it. receives, in paſſing through 
the inteſtinal canal, ſuch as the groſſer parts of 
the bile or gall, which it receives from the liver. 
The remainder. of the pancreatic juice which it 
receives from the ſweet bread or pancreas, and a 
fluid which proceeds from the glandulous coats 


of the inteſtines. All theſe excrements are carri- 


ed out of the body, to keep the blood and hu- 
mours free from lth, and preſerve them in that 


temperate diſpoſition which is neceſſary for life 
and health. 1 


This excretion is not only neceſlary. 7 the 


purpoſes above mentioned, but for the ſolution 
and termination of thoſe diſeaſes, which never go 


off without an evacuation. And therefore an 
eam into its nature, * not only neceſſary ao 


" con hb Conn: 407 
pt in F< particular caſes. When the horſe 
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thiog paſs but the 


the lound, but Re the morbous or Aifealed' tte 
of. the body ; to aſſiſt us in our Judg onN- 
ED be i 


: Coming: both. By this ems 


diſcern the nate of dige ion, the e 
Re chyle, the ſecretion and excretion of... e gall, 
e ſtrength of the periſtaltic motion of e His, 
70 the conſtitution of : the-nervous lm, "ho 
_ Thus when the ding 1 is much. paler than ordi- 
nary,” it ſhows the-bile or gall.i lis not duly. ecret- 
ed ke the liver, and that there is a want of it in 
the inteſtines. This want may ariſe from an 
obſtruction of biliferous ducts, or from their con- 
triton as in the yellows or jaundiee; or the colour 
of the gall may be changed by too great A EY 
*6f four: or acid humoürs abbunding' in the 
firſt palſages: Now as the Rall ſerves on ſtimu- 
Hate the guts to an excretion, this may be the oc- 
eulion of coſtiveneſs and griping 2 1 
Like wiſe when the dung is Hard and dry gh 
Leot6ii6d and: weites u in little balls, it ſniows 
he gall lis ſeereted in too great a plenty; and this 
d bappens ns tore ly in the ſumtnet than" the 
Winter, if the Hörſe is kept in tlie ſtable. The 
Rrong fmell of the excrements is likewiſe owing 
to the gaſl, for the paler they are the Tels is their 
ſmell; and when they Bay pts to ſtink it is a 
ſign of the mortification ſome part of the 
inteſtines. When he rre menü e mixt with 
a thick ſlime of a weak digeſtion, and Wäien the 
"quantity is larger than common, ant thin With a 
| go6d appetite; ab the fame time that the body v waſtes 
away it ſhows*the-'vilous coat of the guts is 
ſmeared with a ſlimy matter, which will let no- 
din yeny” part of the . 


while 


» 
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while the — and eee 1 is . 
cluded and comes away with the dung. But 
when it comes away, in ſmall round bits, and; very 
hard, iti is, a ſign of tho obſtruction of the mu- 
cous glagds/ of the guts, or a great heat werd 
and that the periſtaltie motion is too lagguid. 

In general when the dung is voided in a re-! 
gular, manner, it is a ſign.of health, and when is 
is diſturbed. or irregular, it ſhows. a diſordered, ſtate 
of the Body. 3 diſeaſes of the head and 
nerves. there is a coſtiueneſs, ſuch as pains in the, 
head, the epilepſy, the palſey, the: vertigo, and 
convulſions. A coſtiveneſs likewiſe is often the 
forerunner of fevers, and an attendant thereon. 
Likewiſe in moſt chronic diſtempers the belly 
is lower than ordinary, which ſhows how much 
by proceſs of this ſecretion ought to be my 
ed to. 

veneſs. in horſes, is moſt e in hot 
E. from an inereaſed perſpitation, from 
being kept to hard dry meat, or from want of 
air and exerciſe. Sometimes it becomes habi- 
tual, and then the horſe never enjoys full health, 
but grows lean with a feveriſh heat and a ſtar- 
ing coat. 

When the heat of the a 1 this 
diſorder, an opening diet with ſcalded bran will 
effect a cure, as well as in the other two caſes, 
at moſt he needs have nothing more than from 
two to four ounces of Epſom ſalt, diſſolved in 


water. But when it is become conſtitutional 


it is not ſo eaſy to be removed. It may happen, 
though very rarely, that a flow belly may be 
no _ but rather a. den of ftrepgth. and a 

X 3 good 
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310- Of the DiszAsxs of Hoxsrs, 
digeſtion ; and then we have nothing to do 
ut prevent its increaſe, with now and then an 
opening diet. But when it produces the ſymp- 
toms above mentioned, we muſt have recourſe 
to a conſtant opening diet, together with emol- 
lients. The beſt opener is ſcalded barley; and he 
ſhould have the water that it was ſcalded with 
to drink. All ſtrong purges are as bad as poiſon, 
and therefore muſt be carefully avoided. The 
horſe muſt have ſuch laxatives only that produce 
their effect without raiſing any commotion in the 
blood. Among this I know of nothing more 
ſafe or certain than Epſom ſalt. Four ounces 
may be diſſolved in a pint of water and given 
him for a doſe ; but this may be either increaſed 
or diminiſhed according to its operation, and ac- 
cording as you would have it purge either more 
or leſs. Fenugreek ſeeds, and linſeed on ac- 
count of their oily mucilaginous quality, are v 
proper to render the guts ſlippery, and by that 
means to make his dunging regular, He 
' ſhould have an ounce every day mixt with his 
feed. Or they may mix it with half an ounce 
of the beſt aloes, and as much ſpermaceti, made 
up into a ball with honey. But this muſt be re- 
peated but ſeldom ; that is once in four or five 
days. A | . 
When the body of a horſe is uncommonly 
open and he dungs like a cow, he is then ſaid 
to have a Lax, or when he has a purging for a 
few days only. But when it continues he is then 
ſaid to have a Scour;ng. This may proceed from 
various cauſes, as from a ſudden ſtoppage of per- 
ſpiration, from a ravenous feeding, from _ 
| riding 
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riding! or er exerciſe, and PR there is a diſ- 
charge of ſlime or greaſy matter; or from worms. 
Sometimes it is the conſequence of other diſeaſes, 
and ſometimes it is a roma gy Las noxi- 
ous humours. 

With regard to the e when. it tpro- | 
ceeds from a ſudden ſtoppage of perſpiration, 
commonly called a cold, it is never dangerous 
nor yet when it is the effect of voracious feeding. 
The fame may be ſaid of that which ſucceeds - 
hard labour. When ſcouring is habitual, it may 

off as the horſe advances in years, that is 
when he arrives at ſeven or eight. That which 
ſucceeds or attends: other — cannot be judg- 
ed of without enquiring into the nature of the 
diſeaſe itſelf. Beſides it may ſometimes be cri- 
tical, and then it will carry off the diſeaſe it ac- 
companies. When a looſeneſs is ſpontaneous, 
and comes on without any previous evident cauſe it 
is critical, and generally tends to preſerve health 
and prevent diſeaſes, And when it is from worms, 
the only way to cure it is to remove the cauſe. 

In the cure we muſt conſider the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe, and the ſtate of the horſes body, A 
ſcouring that happens from a ſudden ſtoppage of 
perſpiration or hard labour, whea the horſe is full 
of blood and humours, it ſhould rather be en- 
couraged than ſuppreſſed ; and therefore he ſhould 
have an open diet, and warm water gruel, Then 
reduce half an ounce of rhubarb, and two drams 
of virginian ſnake-root into powder, and mix them 
with a pint of warm ale for a drench. If a great 
deal of ſlimy matter is voided, then a more 3 
ful laxative muſt be given. 8 
X 4 Take 
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Take of lenitive electary, e of Ep- 
ſom ſalt, two ounces; of gum guaiacum, 
half an ounce: grind the gum and the ſalt 
together, and then mix them with the elec- 
tary. This done pour in four ounces of lin- 
feed OO freſh drawn over them, and incor- 
* , E together. After wards, add a 
. warm ale by little and little, ſo as to 
make a uniform mixture, and * e it the 
horſe as adrench. © 
This may be repeated twice more every other 
day, if there ſhould be occaſion. When the lime 
is come away, the horſe will immediately return 
to his appetite. Sometimes after the horſe has re- 
covered his ſtomach, the dung will have a mix- 
ture of greaſe or be covered with a thin greaſy 
fkin, in which caſe it will be e to give the 
following alterative ball: 
Take ſuccotrine aloes ** n of 
each half an ounce; Virginian ſnake-root and 
gum guaicum, of each a quarter of an ounce ; 
of ſaffron, a dram 3 of oil of amber; a 
ful: make theſe into a ball with common 
$4 treacle. 1 
This being given the works twice a week, will 
compleat the cure without any thing elſe; by 
bringing away all the glutinous matter which 
lorked in his guts. 
When a looſeneſs is attended with a 8 
muſt neither be encouraged, nor ſtopt, but ſome- 
thing muſt be given that will ſtrengthen the 
ſages, without locking up the offendin 
bar this purpoſe there is —_ n er tu ho chu- 
WD =. 


Take 


2 
ww 


5 enongee 3 cinnamon and ya of each a 
dam. Make e into a ball, wihs ſuffi- 
cient quantity of fenitive electaa 
This will operate a little, and the night after let 
the x the ae 6 decoction N 2 
dren 
Take of logwood,. three. ounces ;. of water, a 
aduart: boil them to a pint, and towards the 
end add two drams of cinnamon. 
The rhubarb ball may be repeated once in three 


days, and the drench every day, if the fever and 


purging do not abate. Some inſtead of the form- 
er drench, give half an ounce of diaſcordium 1 in a 
pint of ws wine ; but the logwood i is a ſafer and 
a better ine. ; 

When theſe things have not.the defired ec, 
and the horſe, has no appetite but looks full in the 
belly, with diſtended flanks, the logwood drink or 
the diaſcordium may be given morning and night; 
and their Argent virtue. may be, ed LG, a 
glyfter. 

"Take of pomegranate rind, two ounces ; cha- 

momile flowers and red roſes, of each half 
an ounce: boil them in two quarts of al. 
to one; then ſtrain off the decoction and 
ſolve in it Venice treacle and diaſcordium, of 

each an ounce, to be injected immediately, 
and repeated once a day till the diſeaſe abates. 
N. B. It muſt always be injected warm. 

When the flux is exceeding violent, and the 
horſe ſeems to be in immediate danger, we may 
have recourſe to opiates, 

Take 
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Take of Venice treacle, or diaſcordium; half an 
» ounce, or an ounce; of liquid laudanum, a 
dram; ſmall and ſtrong cinnamon water of 
ba: gunner" of a x pint, and mix them for 
2 
The chief danger in in thiſe Sits of 4ooltteces, 
Which are attended with pain, is their turning to 
a mortification; and therefore the uſe of aſtrin- 
nts is warranted, to prevent it as ſoon — 
ble: but it would be better if it could be done 
without. There is a medicine lately diſcovered, 
which has a wonderful virtue in curing the worſt 
of fluxes in men; and that is the cerated'glaſs of 
antimony. Now, conſidering how agreeable all 
antimonials are to the conſtitution of horſes, there 
can be no manner of danger in making the expe- 
riment. Two drams would be a ſufficient doſe. It 
may be given every day for two or three times; 
but if the operation be violent, which can hardly 
be the caſe, there muſt be a day between each 
doſe. I muſt confeſs, I never have tried it yet, but 
we may reaſon from analogy, there is little doubt 
to be made of its good effects. But it muſt be 
remembred, that he is to have no liquid till three 
hours, after it has been given him. It may be 
mixt with a little of the cordial ball, for the ſake 
of his ſwallowing it eaſily. 

When the horſe by any of theſe means is 80 
well recovered, and begins to return to his ap 
tite, he ſhould not be fed freely at firſt, but ſhould 
have a little at a time, and often. The ſame may 
be ſaid of his water; and if the weather be cold, 
it ſhould be a little warmed. Befides, if he has 
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now and then a cordial. ball, he will recover his 
frrength and ſpirits the ſhoner. 3 
Some young horſes of a weak 8 are 
often ſubject to ſcouring, without any manifeſt 
cauſe, or without any great ſickneſs. This will 
ſometimes require ſtrengthners, or aſtringents, as 
the ſymptoms ſhall appear more or leſs violent. 
Horſes of a hot fiery temper have often the weak 
eſt digeſtion, and will ſcour after the leaſt exerciſe. 
But the reaſon given by Gibſon to ſupport it, Gs | 
that their oats come away whole in their dung, 
abſurd ; for when they are ſwallowed: whole, t 5 
will always do ſo, notwithſtanding the ſuppoſed 
grinding faculty of the ſtomach. Oats coming 
away whole, is only a ſign that the horſe ate them 
greedily, or did not give himſelf the trouble to 
chew them ; for the ſtomach has no ſuch power 
5 grinding the aliment as hath been attributed to 
This was obſerved before; to which I ſhall 
add an experiment, eaſy to be made, that ma 
convince any one, which is, that if you mix oats 
with paſte, and cauſe the horſe to ſwallow it, thoſe 
oats will always come away whole, though * | 
horſe has never ſo good a digeſtion. 
The abſolute cure of ſuch horſes as theſe _ 
be the effect of time, joined to, a due regulation 
of their diet, never ſuffering them to eat voraci- 
ouſly, but keeping them within due bounds, both 
as to the quantity and quality of their meat and 
water, letting them have but a little at a time of 
each. Now and then their way of living may be 


varied, with the addition of beans, peaſe and 
tares. 


When 
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When this, ſcouring, of, young harſes is obſligate 
and runs into exceſs, the lache alkriogents may be 
iven as in a common looſeneſs; ſuch. as logwood, 
ator e Venice treacle, But here obſerve, 
that T do not take Venice treacle. to be an aſſrin- 
t properly ſo called, but gnly as it tends to. ſend 
Bhs rn thro' the ſkin by perſpiration, and as 
by the quantity of Nad it contains, it abates the 
periftaltic motion of the guts. Therefore ſome- 


times what many authors attribute to a weakneſs, 


may only be the effects of too lively a motion; 
and this accounts for hot fiery. horſes being very 
Rable to this diſorder, - Sometimes this diforder 
may proceed from an obſtructien of the mauths of 
the lacteal veſſels by flimy matter, and then 2 
ſummer's graſs, or the ſalt marſhes will remedy 
this diſorder, becauſe graſs ccmonly occaſions a 
pu ing at firſt, which will carry off the contents 
the ſtomach and guts, and throughly eleanſe 
them; after which chylification will be performed 
in a regular manner. N 
The purging that attends horſes that have been 
long ſurfeited, if their appetite remains good, 
ſhould always be left to nature, for in time it will 
go off gradually, all remains of the diſeaſe wall va- 
niſh, and they will recover their fleſh to a wonder. 
But if they have a bad appetite, the beſt way will 
be, to turn them out to graſs in the day, and to 
take them home in the evening, unleſs the nights 
are warm. „ ER 
When horſes have a great purging after violent 
diſeaſes, which impairs their ſtrength. and wears 
them away, you may conclude it is owing to ſome 
inward decay, which will admit of no remedy ; 
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hg n diarthiza in men in che la 
age of x conſumption, which is always a fign 
approaching Diſſolution. In this eaſe, it is o 
conſequence, whether” the go If 76. Ailorder! 

in the lungs. or Jiver, or an. er vi us, oder 
the naſty ſtinking dune wh . mes away with 
their dung, 18 «Pow Ute bur the matter 42 an 
as e 1 reach as medicine. . 
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TRE diagnoſtic ſigns of the jaundice,” are co 

tiveneſs, a duſky yellownels of the « eyes, and 
all the internal parts of the mouth. This is at- 
tended; with ſlüggiſhneſs and want of appetite, 
hard dry dung of a pale yellow, or a light pale 
green; dark dirty ſaffron coloured urine, which 
on the ground looks as red as blood. If he has a 
fever along with theſe ſymptoms, and they conti- 
nue to, incteaſe, the horſe will foon grow frantic, it 
being a ſign of the inflammation of the liver. When 
the diſtemper is chronic or continues a long while, 
the hotſe will be dull, heavy, and inactive, "with 
a furfeited look, and will be often turning ſhort 
and looking to the near ſide, With a let e of 
his body. The off lide of Ws belly will feel 
and ſome what diſtended from the ſwelling of 
liver. 

The jzundice is either idiopathic or - ſymptomatic ; 
the ſeat of the firſt is in the liver, and the ſecond 
may ſuperyene to. ſome. other diſeaſe; or.it ay 
be critical when a fever is deelining, = then t 
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Horſe ſoon recovers his appetite, begins to look 
lively, the feyer ceaſes, and the yellowneſs ſoon 


: "> 
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Wears off. eget l, eee 

The cauſe. of the idiabatbic jaundice 1s always 
C nn CY Ga „ $i es 

ſeated in the liver. This is a noble 07/cus, which 
B great variety of veſſels, in order 
for the ſecretion of the ſaponaceous fluid called the 
bile.” This proceeds from the mals of the blood 
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and humours, and 1s carried by a peculiar canal 
into the ſmall gut near the ſtomach, for the pro- 
moting digeſtion. Hence we may eaſily conceive 
that when its courſe is ſtopt, either wholly or in 
part, it muſt regurgitate into the lymphatic 
veſſels and the blood, and become the prox- Wl | 
imate and principal cauſe of the jaundice ; and 
when the ſerum and nutricious juice, are by this Wl . 
means mixed with the bile or gall, it is eaſy to ex- ; 
plain why the parts free of hair have a yellow ap- 
pearance, and that the urine ſhould be tinged with Wil ' 
a reddiſh ſaffron colour. Hence too the reaſon Wil © 
will appear, why the dung is of a pale yellow ot . 
green, there being no mixture of the gall with it, 4 
and the appetite, and the power of digeſtion be- 
come weak and langu ic. 
This diſorder of the biliary duct, may either Ml. 
be from ſome obſtructing matter, or from a ſpaſm 1 
which conſtringes its capacity; and will not give 0 
admiſſion to the gall. That the jaundice mj I, 
de owing to ſpaſms, appears from hence, that 5 
ſometimes the jaundice will come on, and then diſ- 5. 
appear again in a ſhort. time, which cannot be.ow- * 
ing to any peccant matter obſtructing and ſtuffing th 


the biliary veſſel and ducts, becauſe it ſoon vn cg 
niſhes, without any viſible reaſon, But that which 
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is moſk uſual is from the obſtruction of the canal 
by ſome matter that plugs it up, and the ſofter 
this is the milder are the ſymptoms which attend 
it. In men this paſſage is often obſtructed by 
ſtones bred. in this duct, but wWe have no en: 
petience that horſes are ſo affected, which may be - 
owing to their having no gall-bladder. Or the 
jaundice may be occaſioned by the obſtruction of 
the ſmall ducts, by which the bile is ſecreted; for 


be will ocean the bile to return back into the 
„ yapbatzc veſſels, by which it will be carried intd 
be maß ef blood. 
The megiate. cauſe of the jaundice may be 4 
„ lccboca, 654 fulneſs of blood and humouts: for 
dis will; occaſion a more languid circulation of the 
blood thto the vena portæ; becauſe in this ſtate of 
de body the blood will become more thick and 
cid, and will more readily ſtagnate in the ſmall 
br veſſels. Therefore, when from this cauſe there is 


2 ſchirrus, or induration of the liver, the ſecretion 
of the gall will be defecliye, and the figns of the 
jaundice. will appear. Another mediate cauſe ma' 
vl © foul feeding, whereby bad blood will be gene- 
rated, which will be particularly thick and impure.” 
With regard to the prognoſtics, when the horſe 
is young and full of blood, the conſequence of 
high feeding, and want of ſufficient. 1 
the cure will not be difficult. But if it ſucceed 
hard labour, which has hurt the liver by an ab- 
ſceſs or otherwiſe, the cure will be exceeding dif- 
icult, When the liver is ſchirrous, which may 
be concluded by the ſwelling of the off-fide of 
the belly, about the region of the liver ; the horſe 
may linger a great while before it kills him, > 
| | IT en 


be w gf grow N and ee ith intel 
3 Unt for bufineßs. But if tie tetains bis 
ſtrength a . vigour, without ficknefs' or loſs of 
pee. there will be no danger of reedyery b 
proper means. When a jaundice is attended wi 
an milgmmation of the li ark if taken in wank it 


wie g way to medicines.” 
1 1 we Oügbt feſt FUSS 12 ait 


judge whether the 
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is we are to Bolin with be inte g. and 
150 it eee long as the f 1 
; it 0 effary, a 1 oon AS; we muſt 
the teig ointment into he ſide ah about 
= region. of the liver. Theſe things/alane wil 
remove the inflammation, when they: are Admpinil- 
ed in time. I any thing more is wantin it muft 
be laxative hies to, brir the ces, for 
this diſeaſe is always attended with coſtiveneſs. 
And here J cannot help animadverting on Mr. 
GipSoN,. "who is well {killed in farriery, and has 
Ziven more light into the diſeaſes of holes than 
any one man before him; and therefore I do not 
do it to injure his reputatian. Mr. GiBsow, |! 
lay, makes goſtiveneſs one of the cauſes of the 
2 which is certainly always a conſtant e. 
The coſtiveneſs may indeed precede the 
yellow neſ⸗ of the eyes and mouth; for as ſoon 
as ever the obſtruction is form id, and the gall is 
nat poured out into the gut as uſual, a.coftivenc!: 
will naturally enſue; becauſe, as have pllewhcr 
 ablerved, the gall is a ſort of natural purge and 
ſtimulates the guts to the excluſion of the dung: 
Therefore as the yellownels cannot appear till the 


gal 
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all n into the blood; fv ia being 
955 conſequence of the obſtruction, it is no won- 
der that coſtiveneſs ſhould be the firſt fymptorit; 
though we 75 conclude nothing from K a l the 
rellowijf $ of the eyes 4 pers beale it may ariſe 
from one other caules. And yet if we wete 
carefully to attend to the tou the dung, 1 
make no doubt, büt we mig ht Bae the 8 
dice coming on before + any drier 
diſcaſe is vilible in any other wt : for as the 

ves that tincture or colour that is natural t6 — 
at When that is wanting it muſt becothie pale 
more ot leſs according to the diet that he feeds 
upon. 
Eben the fever is gohe off, if the jaundice 
fill remains from the Gbſtruction of the biliots 
duct, nothing can be more ptoper than Spanith ſoap 
to diſſolve the viſcid matter which plugs up the 
canal; when this is joined to a laxatſve It may 
the more likely to produes à good effect, an 
therefore it may be preſcribed mus N 

Take ſuccotrine aloes, chubatb and alicant ſap, 


of each half an ounce ; of hone Gong por 
morning kfaſti 


of the Mlaing decoction: + 
Take: partly Wet tiadder, turttieric ad burdork 


e ef :* od two duafts; ſtrait the l- 
quor off and IWeeten it 112 hone ney. 
At Ri ight he ould have Half an outice'of the 
ſoap lon a pin of the french, Which t 
be continues for bab er ths: & or 18 dis, Ard K. 
e 


make thein inte 4 ball, to de kae in un 
This may 15 a. down with Half 4 pirit 


root, of 2 100 oucies; bön them itt three. 
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bladder had been the cauſe of the jaundice ; for 
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the ball may be repeated; and fo alternately till 

the diſeaſe is conquered. G1Bs0N orders his in- 
gredients to be boiled in ſmith's forge water, but 
this is improper, for if chalybeats are given too 
ſoon, they will bring on a ſchirrus of the liver, 
and then the diſeaſe will be incurable; therefore 
the forge-water ſhould be poſtponed till the diſeaſe 
is going off. Or inſtead of the ſoap alone, the 
following ball may be ſubſtituted, which is more 


Take cinnabar of antimony. and Caſtile ſoap, of 
each half an ounce; of wood-lice three drams, 
of ſaffron two drams : make them into a 
ball with a ſufficient quantity of honey. 
Ihe diuretick ſalt is an excellent diſſolvent in 
this caſe, and therefore a quarter of an ounce may 
B put into either of the balls inſtead of the 
P ey | 
Dr. Bracken, who takes all opportunities to 
be extremely ſevere upon others, often lays' him- 
ſelf very open to be laſhed himſelf, otherwiſe he 


would never have affirmed that a ſtone in the gall- 


* 


if he had ever examined the inſide of a horſe he 
might have known that he has no gall-bladder. 
He ſoon after affirms, that there is no difference 
between ſalt of tartar and fait of wormwood, as 
Quincy had done before him. But if this had 


. been true, the college would never have given par- 


ticular directions for the making ſalt of wormood 
in their diſpenſatories. Beſides, Hoffman and 
other good chymiſts, declare the contrary from 
experiments, Nor is he more happy in his pre- 
ſcriptions, for he dire&s an ounce and a half of 


khu- 
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rhubarb, and an ounce of aloes, and two drams 
of ſaffron, to be made into a ball, with ſyrup of 
backthorn, for one fingle doſe, "5 the Jaundice 
that ſucceeds the colic ; not to mention that if eyer 
a horſe has ſuch a diſcaſe, it will vaniſh of Itſelf 
in a few days without any medicine at all. 

When the diſeaſe is of the mild kind, there 
will be ſeldom any occaſion to repeat the firſt ball, 
for then it will diſappear in three or four days. 
But when it continues obſtinate, it may probably 
proceed from a ſchirrous liver, and the alterative 

medicines muſt be continued for ſome time, and 
you muſt aſſiſt them with rowelling. Neither 
will it be amiſs to change the cinnabar of antimony 
for the ſame quantity of Ethiops mineral ; becauſe 


this laſt has been found very efficacious in a ſtub- 
born jaundice. 


Or inſtead of ho. alterative ball abovementioned, 


the following may be given night and morning, 
as before: 
Take of Alicant ſoap, eight ounces; of Ethiops 
mineral, fix ounces; of woodlice, four 
- ounces ; of filings of ſteel, three onnces; of 
ſaffron, half an ounce. Make them into 
balls of the fize of a pullet's egg, with a . 
cient * of honey. 
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| Tig kidneys of hotſe [tay be oneſtaind 
5 s by drawin great 7 

ht, by heavy burdens on the Ons: 2h 
pow, ok Props horſe to ſtale on journey 8. h 


laſt indeed is not a ſttain, but it has the 
effe&s of one, becauſe afl the veſſels being turgid 
and over - loaded, they we of neceſſity be roo 


much ſtretohed, and their tone debilitated, * 
is the caſe in all ſtrams. The farne m ppen 
if a horſe is hard worked, when he is fu a e 
and humours; or he may receive blows on the 
loins or other hurts, which turning to an inflam- 
mation, may draw the kidneys into conſent. 
When the Horſe has unde ergone any of the 
hurts or hardſhips abovementioned, which affect 
the kidneys, it may be diſcovered by a weakneſs 
of the back and loins, by difficulty of ſtalipg, by 
thick foul-urine, fometimes bloody. Thefe ſymp- 
toms are attended with faintneſs, deadnels bf the 
eyes, and loſs of appetite. But there is one ſign 
very particular, and that is, be can ſeldom or 
never back without diſcovering ſigns of pain. 
The ſame thing will happen, when a horſe has 
been wrenched in the back, but then there is no 
t alteration in the urine, except its being a little 
higher coloured than ordinary, nor yet do they 
loſe their appetite or fleſh, When the deal 
has continued a conſiderable time, it is Won 
wi 
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with ell the ſigns of a ſurfeit. = ME... 
tends a difficulty of ſtaling, it is a nge af an i in- 
flammagion of the kidneys. 

With regard. ig ay AAP diſeaſes of the 


kidneys ae never wkhout: danger, eſpecially: when | 


they continue long, and; the hoefe breaks out into 
fcabs and Hlotches. An inflammation of the kid- 

neys is very dangerous unleſs taken in time: When 
a horſe 's urin is. tunbid and yet comes away with- 
out much pain or firaining, while the appetite is 
good and his eyes are brifk and lively, there is no 
danger. As alſo, when he ſtales, and tho thick 
{cdiment abates by degrees till the urine comes to 
be of a natural . But when the urine ia 
thick and rogy,/ and full. of wleerous matter or 
blood, attended with weakoeals and: want ef ap- 
petite, the caſe is dangerous. When the difficul- 
ty of ſtaling, and change in n 
a cold only, this diſeaſe may be eafily' cured. 
When the gleeting of the yard 4 
of a gold, laxative; phyfick and balſamics, will 
carry it off, But as theſe lafk-are only afympto- 
matic diſorder, regard muſt always be had to the 
primary diſeaſe, which ſee. 

The cure, as ſoon as the horſe has received any 
injury, muſt be begun with plentiful blecding, to 
prevent an inflammation ; and if the hurt il very 
violent it muſt be repeated  occafionally. - To 
heal the internal hurt, to cleanſe the kidneys, and 
to make the urine pals freely, nothing can be better 
than the following drench, which muſb be admi- 
md morning and night, when FO is no in- 


lammation. 
; \ i gs Take 
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Take Venice turpentine and ſperma ceti, of 
- each half an ounce Co of juni- 
per, thirty drops. Incorporate: theſe toge- 
ther, and that mix them wich a pint of the 
following decoction, and two ounces of fy- 
rup of marſhmallows. 
Take of ground ivy and plantane, of wa half 
an. ounce: boil them in three pints of water 
to a quart, and then ſtrain off the liquor. 
P his is a great deal better than Locatelli s bal - 
— Iriſh ſlate, &c. which are commonly given; 
for Locatelli s balſam is nothing but oil, bees wax, 
and turpentine coloured with red ſaunders. Gib. 
Jon has the following balls: 
Take Iriſh ſlate in powder, and peng cet, of 
each half an ounce; of ſalt petre fix drams, 
Vith a ſufficient quantity of Barbadoes tar, 


and liquorice powder, and mae them into 
balls: Or, b 


Take of Locatelli's balſam, an ounce; the 
ders of Florentine orris and liquorice, © por: 
half an ounce; of ſal prunella the fame 
quantity ; of ſperma ceti, fix drams: make 


them into hols with the ſyrup of marſh- 
mallows. £09 


Either of theſe are to be given ni ght ah morn- 
ing, till eight or ten of theſe balls & taken, giv- 


ing a draught vr the ary decoction after 
each doſe. 


Take of the roots of marſhmallows wipe very 
clean, but not waſh'd ; of root of parſly and 
aſparagus, wiped and cut into ſlices,” of each 
two handfuls; coltsfoot and horchound; of 

each a handful; of liquorice root flic'd, an 


OUNCE, 
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8 Boil them in fix quarts of barley 


water to four quarts. When the decoction 


is pour d off and ſettled, warm the clear and 
7 in it an ounce. of gum tragacanth and 
a pound of honey. A pint or three half 

ts is a doſe. 

I was willing to give you this nb of cure, 
but the drink I recommend above is much better. 
If the urine ſhould ſtill come away with difficul-. 
ty, you may diſſolve half an ounce of Caftile or 
Alicant ſoap in each doſe, and it will provoke 
urine more forcibly by diſſolving the matter in the 
kidneys that hinders the ſecretion. 

When the urine is made eaſily and in a ſaſh 
cient quantity,” and the horſe recovers his ſtrength 
and vigour, you need do nothing more than give 
him a laxative . or two to perfect the 
cars, FAY) EP 

Take of lies an ounce 1 of didovch 

and rhubarb, of each half go ous of 
balſam of capivi, a quarter of an ounce: make 
them into a ball with ſyrup of balfam. ' 

If notwithſtanding all our endeavours there is 
a plentiful diſcharge of foul turbid urine, with a 


naſty ſtinking ſmell, and a ſediment or a dark 


red or purple colour, it is a ſign of an ulcer in 
the kidneys, and the horſe will e waſte 
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Piss iv of Boon. 


SUpprofiion of urine, 42 called 2 Han- 
gury, may ſometimes, tho b very ſeldom 
in hotſes, F He b from a ſtone, or Rem an inflam. 
mation of the kidneys, 5 the, neck 900 the blad- 
Ke e 5 it ma from à congeſtion 
4 e 5 of t the bladder, 

who 7 be ſo diſtended, as PEW a, paſſage 


fine, bn { ſome, it m to a 
1, Ox, Cramp. in the neck the bug 


Wt a pa that part; or from à tymour, 
abſceſs, 12 Py % the proſtate gland. When 


6k deſcends. from WE er into, the. blad- 
E: 


r, it coagulates there, and. ie Raa e paſ- 


As therefore dhe cauſes 1 9 1 of 
5 5 are 5 we 0 uiſh them 


N 7 


us. When there is an lama neck 
of the bladder, there is a great heat between the 
anus and the ſcrotum. When there is a cramp in 
the neck of the bladder, the urine that comes 
y will have a ſtrong, ſmell. When the urine 

is obſtructed by ſtones in the n or . 
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the bladder will be empty, and. the. horls wall not 


ſo much as ſtrive to ſtale, 8 tand ſtradling as in 


other diſorders ig the ur 
bladder is full. 
When the urine is cathy 


fupprefs'd, and nong 
at alt comes away, the here's 90 a few days 
will de diſte With water, and felled to a ſug- 


prizing degree; and Nis kin wit be all over | 


ets, Bidenuch that, unleſs we ean yield Pro. 
ſpeedy relief, he muſt die ip a ſhort tine, | 
fuſe ſweats will alleviate. the ſy: üs "he 


or bladder, or an of the urinary 
mop take three. 8 or two 9710 5 5 — from 


a vein in the neck or thigh. have no 
ſtrong dluretic but fuch as are Ws 
tend to check the febrile heat. 157 


ed tartar with a decoction of of 9 00 1050. ground 
ivy, marſhma now roots, and fennel roots, _ 
Tabs of e wa 4 poynd ; of 
roots, half a pou 
00 them to 58 0 and wen 
Aion; then diffolve 2 4 * daher of 
ſalt petre 5 
Give the horſe a pint of this liguor Per gr bs 
times a day ü Likewiſe, take v ee piots of the 
ſame. drink. and diſſolve foug ounces of Epſom 


falt in it for a 17 to bg, irediately ieee 


ed. Or the follow vin | 
Take of parll, ee and. 7 Fong ſees 
ö of each Nat 20 aunce 3 of, wder * 
e pls 8 a © the 
5 lade u Din bug ni lc _ 


* — 
7 
"= 


wo: which 


petre may 
be allowed and the neutral Als, ſuck e | 


_—_— —  —— — — 


———— — 
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the following 


07 the Hue / Hogsrs, 
"ſeeds and boil the' powder i in a pint © white 


Wine, and ſweeten it with honey. 
_ Gibſon pteſcribes medicines of ſo. hot a nature 
that they would have very bad effects in all in- 


330 


; 


 flammatory caſes, and greatly exaſperate the diſ- 


eaſe, Howeyer, I ſhall let you ſee what they are 
that you may be ball our own jud He would * 
be repeate Tb or regs times 
the firſt day. „ 
Take of j Juni r. berries pounded an ounce; 
ſuccotrine aloes, and ſal prunella in powder, 
of each a dram ; of rectified oil of turpen- 
tine half an ounce ; untectified oil of amber 
and chemical oil of juniper, of each two 
- drams ; with liquorice powder make them 
into two balls for one .doſe., , 
Let the glyſter be made with two ounces of 
Barbadoes aloes ; two. ounces of turpentine 
” beat up with the yoke of eggs; z nitre bruiſ- 
ed four ounces; juniper berries and ba 
| berries bruiſed of each a handful ; let thel 
be infuſed in two quarts of a decoftion of 
_ mallows and marſh- mallows, and add a pint 
- of linſeed oil. + 

Hot medicines ſuch as theſe 3 in inflammatory 
caſes will certainly do more harm than good. | 
remember a man that ſome. time ago, had] a 
ſtoppage of . urine from an inflammation of the 
kidveys. Some buſy body adviſed bim to take 
oil of turpentine, which he did with ſuch an 


effect, that he ſoon became frantic, and was forced 


to be held done in his bed with two men. He 
was with much difficulty brought to -himſelf 
again with bleeding and nitrous medicines. | 3. 


5 * 6 
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The above medicines may be of uſe when the. 
horſe is not feveriſh, and when the pol Are; 
plugg'd up by a ſluggiſh | matter that will admit be- 
ing diſſolved; but even in ſuch caſes the beſt re- 


medy is ſoap, which may be diſſolyed in ſome, 
of the above drink, and given him as a drench ;, 


fered to balls. 


When the deſign Wk ziving a glyſter i is, merely 
to promote urine and allay ſpſams, then 
Take two quarts. of a. 3 ſtrong decoction 
of camomile flowers, and diſſolve two ounces 
of ſaltpetre therein; then take four ounces of 
Venice turpentine, andi incorporate it with the 
yolks of four eggs, and mixt it with the liquor: 
afterward add half a pint of. linſeed, oil, and 


mix them for a glyſter. 


urine are cold Ed begun d. then the hot medi- 
cines will be of uſe; and the following poultice 
may be laid to his loins. | 
Take of muſtard ſeed pou unded ſmall, or muſ- 
tard ready made, à pint ; of garlick fix 
heads ; of camphire two ounces ; of ſoap 


enou gh to bring them to the conliſtence of a 
poultice. 


This is a very rn g © compoſition, and | 


may reach the cauſe of the complaint, and if it 


ſhould raiſe a bliſter it will be 'neyer the worſe; 


nay in inflammatory caſes it may be the better. 
However, when you are certain the kidneys. or 
the adjacent parts are inflamed, it will be beſt 
to rub ſome ops. ointment well into the 


loins, or about the region of the kidneys, becauſe 
| that 


for liquid medicines in theſe aa: are to be pre- | 


When the parts deſigned for the 8 > x 
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332 Of the Dera of Hoxsrs, 

that will be the ſpeedieſt method of xemovia; 

the cauſe, by drawing o fete 100 ater, 

If after the bilder a5 any gn F the trangury 

ſhould appear, it may We ty diffolving 

gy in water, 7 nd giving Pa of it 0 
or by the, decoction of marſh 1415 up 

made p The poultice m 

upon flannel and id to N vl and than e 

on with another piece over t It map be re- 


newed'once in two days till the horls, { 5. frec- | 


1 
Typen 4 an muga tte of the Baden turns 
wo an abceſs, which may be knawn by purulent 
and bloody urine ; two drams of cal which 
aſſt, can be of no uſe. But two qunces 
armeniac, or French bale, given. every 
2 in new milk, is n likely to da good, not 
only in e of the kidneys, but pj 1 7 blood 
ftom any other cayſe. When one kidney only 
is ulcerated, while the other remains ſound, the 
horfe may do flight work for 8 time, but can 
never 8 any hard labou 

Whenan Iifle mmation of the Bladder is the cauſe 
of a Qppretin of urine, the horſe will make 


ſequent motions to ſtale, but cannot; their hin- 
der legs ſtand wide and ſtradling; their flanks 


ere diſtended ; they often lie down and roll on 


their backs. Theſe ſymptoms. are always attgnd- 
ed with a fever when there is. an inflammation. 
The fever rays 3 indicates bleeding, after which 


| He may have the following drench- 


Take of balſam of capivi an ounce 5 incor- 
1 Nn e e 
with, an qunce of ſpenmacctd. ek 


a Mut Cunz. 333 
e are well rubbed together, oh N 


; Half a pint p ter; Ty e int 
9 pa a; * a quarter 6f i compound 


horſe raddiſh water. 
This muſt be given inknelately, and I the 


borſe is not relieved, tepent it again eyery two 


„„ Iymptoms of this kind, and er the 
h 


ſuddetily Without mixture, it is figh it procceds 

From the Kidneys. But if the Blood is fall | in 

quatifity and of 4 one colour, with or 4-41-16 
ralent matter, F from the w 
en the * of hurt by a rough ſto 

ſmall quantity of blood wal 

urine, and there wilt be 3 difficulty of ftaling, 

Wen the coats of the bladder are Hutt by a 


the horſe, will diſcover great ſigns of pain; 

All bichdy urine be me 4 gg danger, 
but it is — K ſo, When mixt with any quantity 
ſe of putulent matter, 

In general the milk and French bole, recom- 
mended above is an excellent remedy, but it muſt 
not be tnixt with Japan karth, as Dr. Bracken ad- 
* for it will have vet fital conſequences. by 

g the flux too Adenly; 73 and the; the 
Wea will de locked up in the veſſels, whenee 
vill proceed Inflammation, ulcers and putrefac- 
No, But if the quantity is great, he may have 
an ounde of compound powder of crabs claws, 
and an ounce of ſcaled earth in a pint or two of 
new milk inſtead of the bole. 

5 | | When 


hours will he is relieved. Three doſes generally 


When à hotſe pijſes Blood, and it comes away. 


be 57 a with "he 


ſtone, ſo as to cauſe a little blood to come away) 


1 
| 
| 

1 
| 

; I 
| 
| 
N 
: 
[ 
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When the horſe is full of blood and humours, 
i " be 3 to bleed, let the cauſe be what 

hen give him a pint of the ng 
k three 2 5 a day. 

Take of ground ivy and plantain of each an 

_.., ounce; of ſpring water three quarts; boil 
them to two, and ſtrain off the liquor ; ; 
then add of faltpetre and the compound 
powder of crabs claws of each an ounce; 
ſhake the veſſel every time it is uſed. 

This drink 1 Is. We uſeful when any n 
of the urinary N s are inflamed, and may be 
given inſtead of that with balfam of capivi; 
when that cannot ſo readily be had, it ma be re- 
peated in two hours time when the horſe is not 
relieved. Two or three drenches will in a great 
meaſure remove the * * when adminiſtred 
in time, and may poſſibly prevent the erofions 
of the veſſels, nd co equently the Pifſing of 
blood. 

Gibſon recommends the following ball as a ge- 

neral remedy for piſſing of blood. 
| © Take conſerve of red roſes and Locatelli's bal- 

ſam, of each ſix drams ; of ſperma ceti, half 

an ounce ; of ſal prunella and Iriſh flate, of 

each two drains ; of ſyrup of wild poppies, 
enough to make "them into a ball. 

The intention of this ball is much the ſame as 
the medicines recommended above, but is not 
» roper when the diſtemper is recent, as when 

continued ſome time; that is, when the 


b have been corroded by the . of the 
22 i 1 4 


9 


— 1. ͤ ˙ K c 4 


frat ©” — Sm Q , RN acva=-.” wry 


KM 


of a Drannrzs, or Prorver sale. tr: 


Vat 


AD Düben ks 85 iſng of crude urine, and greater 
in quantity than the water that is drank. 


This ben 5 from a ny of the kid- 


neys. 

Wpen a horſe bas this diſeaſe, 13 loſes both 

- fleſh and appetite, becomes weak, with a ſtart- 
ng of the hair and a ſticking out of the bones; 

tne 70 look weak and watery, and he decays gra- 

dually till at length he is unfit for any manner of 


bofineſs. There are ſome young horſes who 


ſem to piſs immoderately when they are. firſt 
back'd, but as they only bepiſs themſelves through 
fear, no other _ is. ws AA * gentle 
uſage. 
Without proper management, chis is a 

tous diſeaſe. The cure muſt be begun by proper 
diet, that is, dry meat, a moderate quantity of 
water given by a little at a time. Then the horſe 
ſhould have fuch aſtringents as ſtrengthen the kid- 
neys, not medicines that Gzbſon preſcribes, that are 
only fit to ſtop a looſeneſs. But leſt I ſhould 


ſeem to blame him without a nner 1 wil 1 


you his preſcriptions. 
Take of conſerve of red 8 two ounces 3 
of Loccatelli's balſam, an ounce; of japan 
earth in fine powder, and ſperma ceti, of 
each two drams; of diaſcordium, half an 
ounce : MINS 2 0 into two un with a 
ſufficient 
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+ ſufficient' quantity of 8 7 roll them 
"i a pow, 
He adviſes to give one of theſe balls in the 
„and the other in the afternoon, between 
his feeds, with four hornfuls of the following de- 
coction after euch. 

Take "fads deb beute len Susess; of 

. 7 biltoft and tormentil / roots, of each two 
ounces ; of gum arabic, three ounces, of 

red toſes din d, an dunce t boil chem in two 
gallons of lime water to one, and whin the 
gecodtion 15 . dilſol de in it un Gunce of 

Tr rſt of thoſk e will bender » 
der coſtive, and conſequently will encreale the 
of urine; for the fryer the dung is the 
have ths will ifs betauſe the water - muſt come 
away by ode outlet or other. The ſecond preſcrip- 
tion in general! is the ſame, and muſt have the ſame 
effects. As for the gum arabic it has a tendency 
to relax the kidneys, rather than firengthen them; 
however, there are two good medicines in it, that 
might have been ſerviceable, if not clopg'd with in- 
gredients, which ſerve for ancthet intention; The 
bark is.a univerſal ſtre ener, and the lime water 
will act directly on the kidneys, and brage up their 
relaxed fibres. He has another medicine oy 
horſes of ſmall value, which is worſe des -the 
former, becauſe it is more aſtringent. 

Take of pomegranate bark, four ounces; of 
baluſtines, two ountes 3 biſtort and tormentil- 
toot, of each thiree ounees: Boil theſe in two 

— water to one, and give three ot 
| r hornfuls after each ball. _ 

e 


4 


| a e their Cunr: th 237 
The bet cog icines. in this diſeaſe, are . thoſe 
e the kidneys. 222 binding 
the | 
E. ake Tf the Peruvian bark; an ounce and a 

half; of. roch allum,. half an ounce : make 
em into a ball with common treacle they 
WE: be taken morning and night, and 
— down, with three or. four horns of the 
mar decoction.” © 
df the ſhavings of ſallafras, A pound; be 
511 two "gallons : * boil them to one, and 
n pour off the liquor for uſe. 

| 4p ole ſhould fail, as they ſeldom will, thin 
Take. o 100 8 milk, A quart : of r baum, 

3 half an Ounce : boil. them ts ane till the 
wu milk turns, and ep eparate the 0 from the 
1 of th "quan y. of whey will ſerve for 


2 day,.,and may be Sites bim at three 


% SHA + 4 3 


+4 11 4119 } 12 
A quart, ar two, 0 SY ping. Yor ge-witer is a 
great bner, 15 kidneys, 8 rk 57> oy 2227 | 
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RP a i borßes have no manner _ re- 
1 to the in En for the former have their 
origin from, diſc iſorders of the blood, while the ſeat 
of the att 2 in e and "may, be  cxfily 
ere f acuations, s. 
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33 of the Diekac 97 Mons, ; 
| Surfeits may be owing to Uifſetent'eauſes ; but 
as the cure mult be directed by the fyriptotns, itis 
e while rg end any ume to ſearch after 


Ad lg be der border ba 
dirty look, thou oh, no pai 


2 him clean. a e ppearanc 
fag coat, and the f 101 800 Aer Nabe and 


5 which when rubb' d off return again. Some 
ve ſmall bumps like beatis, an@ peas, While they 
are in the ſtable, Which when they are 
turned onttograſs Others haye ſrabsall over which 
are ſometimes dry and ſometimes moiſt, with heat 
and inflammation, and ſuch violent itching that 
they rub themſelves raw 0 many places. Some 


have, 15 er at all, but pri? dull, fluggih, 
8 y, with an uni look ; others are 
lean 100 duct Band, while ny again have a fort 


of lameneſs, with pains which ſeem to ſhift from 


one part to another like the win br 

With regard to the 3 — Fray fark 
are not taken in time, they ed e oats, be- 
Lauſe they Toys taken deep root in the blood and 
 humours.” when freſh, the cure is generally 
pretty eaſy. _— the horſe has a rough coat 
and Hidebound at the ſame time, he will be cutcd 
with difficulty. When w_ are dry ſcabs or ſcales 
that peel off, it reſemb leptoſy af buma! 
bodies, and the diſeaſe wi F d. 13 to teme 
dies for a long time; but When the horſe Has erup 
of tiops attended with hot, itehitig matter, and 0 

off the 2 it may be Galtage pr Vkafſ 
leis it returns at certain ſcaſdiis ef the Ye be 
a horie has long * this diſeaſe, and loſes his ap 
petite 


ſigns without any eruptions at all.  Howey 


onde a week for three or four times. 
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petite, is thick winded andcoughs 8 blows 
and heaves when he is ridden, the caſe. is deſpe- 
rate. In winter many horſes have a rough ſtaring 
or dow ny coat; but. this ſhould not be miſtaken 
for a ſurfeit, tot this coat ſeems only to be provid- 
ed by nature as a defence againſt the cold. | 

Thoſe horſes are ſaid to have a. diy ſurfeit, 
when there is no moiſture of: the ſkin attending 


the or even when he has the 7 
1 | 


baggy or lumps in the {kin are not properly call- 
ed a ſurfeit, and they may be cured. by The = 

and an opening diet haut any thing elſe. 

In the cure he thonld have a laxative purge 


7 of fuccatrine aloes an ounce ; gum guai- 
dum and Epfom fait, of each half an ounce; 

: 2 diaphoretic aptimony two drams: make 
them into 2 ball with ey, and roll it in ; 
 liquorice poder. 

"Takp gum guaicur and cinnabar of antimony, 
of each eight ounces; of flower of brim- 
ſtone ſix ounces: make theſe into a fine 
| powder, and give him an ounce in his morn- 
ig ao and 2 feeds, on thoſe days on 

urging is omitted. Likewiſe, - + - - 

Take of —.— of the wood of guaicum three 
| ounces; of ſpring water a gallon: boil them 
in a gallon of water to three quarts; then 
put in an ounce of the raſpings of ſaſſafras, 

and half an ounce of ſliced liquorice. Strain 
aff the liquor and let it ſettle. The horſe 
maſt have a quart of this decoction erery 
day when W powders. 23h 


After 


340 Of the Drszasrs of Honsxs, 
After ſome days from his beginning to take the 
powder, if the ſcabs don't come off, you may rub 
the weaker mercurial ointment of the ſhops over 
them, and may repeat it once in three days. This 
ointment will cure this diſeaſe alone, but then it 
bk ot OO a e 
The wET .SURFEIT proceeds from ſharp hu- 
mours, and appears with moiſt eruptions. Theſe 
_ eruptions appear all over the body, but principal- 
ly on the neck, rump, and hips, with great heat 
and inflammation. Sometimes the neck or withers 
ſwells greatly in a nights time, and emits a large 
quantity of a briny humour, which if care is not 
taken will turn to the poll. evil or a fiſtula. Some- 
times this humour falls on the limbs and is hard to 
cure, without great care and trouble. 
Sometimes the hair will peel off at the ſpring 
and fall, chiefly A hs Tk and face ; but this 
happens ofteneſt in theſpring when horſes are ſhed- 


ding their winter coats. This is always owing to Wl 2 
miſmanagement, or the undue adminiſtration of ſe 
' mercurials.  _ eie eee watt Ca 
The wer SurFeIT may be cured: with the 
ſame internals as the dry; but if you would have 
a purge that will work in twelve hours, you may 
diſſolve four ounces of the lenitive electary, and 
the ſame quantity of Epſom ſalt in a quart oi 
warm gruel, and give it him in the morning faſting * 
But take notice there is no need of the mercurial 8 
or 


ointment, nor any other external medicine. And 

as ſome are too apt to ule repellents, all ſuc 
things ſhould be carefully avoided. © 

The diet ſhould be cool and opening, till thi 

ſkin returns to its natural ſtate ; ſuch as 1 * 

| bra 
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bran or ſcalded barley once a day; and if the horſe 


is pic Duni he ſhould have an ounce of fœnu- 


greek ſeeds every day in one of his feeds for a 


month at leaſt. 


HIDEBOUNDNESS in Portes is never an original i 


diſeaſe, but only a ſymptom of ſome other diſorder 
or from working them beyond their ſtrength. 


Sometimes this ſymptom ſucceeds fevers, ſur- . 


feits, or convulſions, * When it is preceded by 


none of theſe, the fault lies inwardly in one of 
the bowels, and ſometimes is cauſed by worms, 


which laſt may be eaſily cured. 


A horſe is faid to be ie bound e EY fin | 
would think it 


adheres ſo cloſe to his ribs, that you 
could, not be moved. It ſhould be taken in time, be- 
fore it becomes chronical, otherwiſe it will be hard 
to manage. Metcurials in this caſe, or where 
there are worms, are of ſingular ſervice ; ; there- 
fore you may give two drams of mercurius dulcis 
over night. Make it into a little ball with con- 
ſerve of roſes, and the next — it may be 
carried off with the following purge. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes an ounce 3 * myrrh 
half an ounce ; of chubarb two drams ; of 
the oil of fayine ſixty drops. Make them 
into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. - 

Theſe may be Þ penn three times in three 

weeks, and afterwar ve the cinnabar powders 
before directed. Horſes that are become hidehound 
for want of a ſufficient quantity of meat. ſhould 
not be ſuffered to feed largely all at once, but their 
allowance ſhould be increaſed by degrees, and 
when he comes to his fleſh the diſorder. will diſ- 
appear, 
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The Manes is a cutaneous diſeaſe, which 
renders the ſkin thick, full of wrinkles, and of a 
tawny colour, which may be pray feen through 
the little hair that remains, which ſtands up trait. 
It appears chiefly about the loins, tail, and maw. 
The ears too are generally almoſt naked, but not 
raw, as in the hot. ſurfeits as well as their eyes 
and eyebrows. „i 

The mange is like the itch and may come by 
infection. Like that too it will deprave the blood 
and humours, if not taken in time. It is more 
eaſily cured than that which proceeds from poor 
unwholſom diet. When it is freſh caught it may 
be cured with externals alone, Thus, _ 

Take hog's lard fix ounces ; of flower of brim- 

ſtone two ounces: mix them well together, 

and anoint all the diſeaſed parts. 

Or the folien ggg. 

Take of ſulphur vivum in powder one pound; 
of ſal ammoniac four ounces: mix them 
in a mortar with a ſufficient quantity of hogs 
lard to bring them to the confiſtence of an 
ointment. And give the horſe two ounces 
of brimſtone every morning in a pint of 
water gruel. | „ 

If this ſnould prove ineffectual, mix equal parts 
of this and the mercurial ointment together, and 
uſe it in the ſame manner. If you would have 
it ſtill ſtronger, mix four ounces of the white 
ointment with two ounces of white precipitate for 
the ſame uſe. Some mix train oil and gunpow- 
der, and bring them to the conſiſtence of a ſoft li- 
nimeut. Others mix gunpowder Barbadoes tar, and 
black ſoap. Some waſh the diſeaſed parts with 
beef brine which has cured a recent mange. 


Inwardly 
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Inwardly mercurials muſt be gi iver- when the 


diſeaſe has continued any time, which may be ei- 


ther twa drams of crvde quickſilver killed with 


turpentine, or the ſame quantity of mercurius 
dulcis made up into a ball with a little common 
paſte or dough , and purged off the next morn- 
ing with any of the former aloetic purges; of he 
may take two ſcruples of mercurius dulcis, or half 
an ounce of ethio ops mi 2 for three mornings 
faſting, temembt when you give 


* in a 2 Mi to * the horſe faſt two 
hours before and two hours after each, as well 


as to keep him warm and free from wet; letting 


him have a feed of ſcalded bran every day. It 


you have a conveniency of Hop Fen a little ex- 
erciſe under cover, it will make the medicine per- 
form its office the better. 

When every thing elſe fails, the following « com- 
poſition has been of excellent fervice. 

Take two drams of metcurius dulcis and as 

much of the golden ſulphur of antimony ; 
rub them ſo lang together, till they are in- 
timatel mixed. This will ſerve for a morn- 
ing Joſe, with the former Wee and 
management. 

When the horſe is got free from his ditemper 
the place where he ſtood ſhould be carefully clean- 
ed and waſhed ws ſoap- ſuds, as well! as his 
doathing. . 
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HE Kang or Hd as been miſtaken by 
4 many for ſome one of the diſtempers a 
ready treated of; but is properly a diſtemper of 
the veins, and when inveterate thickens their coats 
ſo as to make them appear like ſo many cords. 
Their ſize always bears a proportion to the great- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of the veſſels they affect. At firſt 
one or more ſmall tumouts, like grapes or berries, 
ſpring out over the veins, which are very hard and 
ſoon turn to ſoft bliſters, which breaking diſcharge 
an dily or bloody matter, and turn to very foul ma- 
lignant ulcers. In ſome horſes it breaks out in the 
head, in others on the external jugulars or neck- 
vein. In others again on the plate-vein, running 
downwards on the inſide of the fore-arm towards 
the foot; and ſometimes upwards towards the 
briſket. In ſome the farcy begins behind about the 
paſterns, and along the large veins of the thigh, 
riſing upwards into the groin and towards the 
ſheath. Sometimes it appeats in the flanks, and 
mie its progreſs towards the lower belly.  _ 
As to the prognoſtics, when the farcy begins 
on thoſe parts of the head where the muſcular 
fleſh is thin and the veins ſmall, it may be cured 
with eaſe. But when it attacks the looſe 
ſuch as the kernels under the jaws, noſtrils, and 
eyes, and continues ſo long as to creep to the 
neck-vein, and renders it corded, it is more diffi- 


cult to manage, When it begins on any part, 
whele 
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where the veins are ſmall and kept in Ok agi- 
tation bythe motion of the horſe, and always 

a "_ ſuch as the outſide of the ſhoulder and 

the outſide of the hips, the diſeaſe can never take 

any deep root; ' becauſe the action of theſe parts 


has a tendency. to diſperſe: obſtructions. It is a 


great deal worſe when it riſes on the plate-vein, 
ſwells and then turns corded, and the more when 
the glands or kernels called the axiliary glands, 
which lie under the armpit, become tumid with 
the anguiſh. The cure is ſtill more difficult and 
tedious when the veins on the inſide of the thigh 
are corded, eſpecially when it riſes; upwards and 
affects the kernels of the groin, and the caver- 
nous body of the yard. When i t begins on the 
paſterns, the ſucceſs, of medicines is doubtfull, be- 
cauſe they are apt to ſwell and turn to callous 
ulcers. . The moſt promiſing ſign is when the 
farcy is at a ſtand, = does not ſpread ; but if it 
begins on one ſide of the horſe, and paſſes to the 


other, it is a ſign of malignity, and the event 


is doubtful... When it riſes up to the middle of 
the back and loins, unleſs it began in the ſhoul- 
der or hip; then the anguiſh may affect thoſe 
parts without forboding a bad event. For it ma 

be cured without much trouble. Horſes that are 
fleſhy, full of blood, and humours, always fare 
worſe than thoſe that are in a moderate condition. 
Thoſe that are very lean by hard labour, ſeldom 
do well with it. But when there is any internal 
decay, or if it attacks the ſpaces between the large 
muſcles, there producing 2 ſh ſwellings and large 
e the diſeaſe om; always prove fatal. 
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- When the farcy is an epidemical diſcaſe, and ap- 


pears in ſeveral parts of the-body at once, firſt up- 
on the principal, and then proceeding to the ſpaces 
between the large muſcles with an inflation and 
fwelling of the kernels about the neck and throat, 
at the ſame time cauſing greeniſh or bloody mat- 
ter to run in plenty from both noſtrils, with the 
ſtench of a dead horſe, he will ſoon die rotten. 
This may properly be called the peſtilential 
| A mild farcy may be cured by bleeding alone, 
if joined to moderate exerciſe or labour, ſuch 28 
going to plough and cart. I call that farey mild 
that is only ſuperficial on the ſmaller veſſels; par- 
ticularly when it appears on the head; the out- 
fide of the ſhoulder, the prominent part of the 
neck. above the neck-yein, or near the withers or 
the outſide of the his. 
A moderate farcy is when it ſeizes and produces 
cords in the large veins, as the plate yein, the ju- 
gular or neek-vein, and the thigh-veins. Or 
when they appear-on the feet and paſterns riſing 
towards the hock and knee, as alſo on the flank 
when they creep down towards the lower belly. 
The worſt farcy is when it appears on one fide 
firſt, and then paſſes. to the other, or when it 
breaks out on both ſides at once, or when the 
ſores and ulcers become malignant, and affect the 
whole habit of body. FFF 
Young horſes whoſe heads are fleſhy, are moſt 
ſubject to the farcy on that part. It riſes on the 
cheeks or - temples, and looks like net- work, 
or ſmall ereeping twigs full of berries, Some- 


times it inflames the eye, and ſometimes little 
| | bliſters 
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bliſters run üg kt the fide of the noſe, and ſome- 
times round the nps, which are very troubleſome 
to the horſe, been they hinder him from chew- 
ing. When it riſes on the out fide of the ſhoul- 
der, it runs along the ſmall veins of the upper 
part of the arm, with heat and inflammation, 
dometimes a few ſmall buds will ariſe near the 


withers pg A on the hip, but theſe are of little con- 


his diſeaſe at firſt is of the inflammatory kigd;" 
therefore it will re 5 lentiful bleeding, elpeci⸗ 
aly when the horſe is fat and full of blood and 
humours. But this 1575 be only in the begin- 
ning of the farcy, and while the diſeaſe continues 
in No infla ee ſtate, for afterwards when 
it is ulcerat will do more harm than 
Lewis the bleeding muſt be moderate When 
the horſe is low in fleſh. Beſides his body muſt 


be kept open with the followin cooling and. 
he” phyſick. n 


Take four W of enitive electary; two 
ounces of Epſom ſalt, and the ſame quan- 

tity of faltpetre; diſſolve them in a 5 
of ſpring water for a drink. 

This muſt be given every other morning for a 
week, faſting two hours before and two hours 
after it. Then let him have warm water and a 
feed of ſcalded bran. After this, give him an 
ounce and half of Epſom falt,and the fame quantity 
4 of ſaltpetre, diſſolved in water every day for 
4 three weeks or a month. The ſores from the 


ee firſt, muſt be anointed with the following 
ointment, © 


ai = Ls Take 
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Take of ointment . of elder. four ounces ;/ 
of oil of turpentine two ounces; of ſugar 
of lead half an ounce; of white vitriol two 


a 


drams: mix them together in a gallipot, 
after you have reduced the ſugar of lead and 
the vitriol to a fine powder. 
"The buds and ſwellings muſt be inginded with 
this, and repeated as often as it becomes dry, 
which may be about twice or thrice: a day, til 
the ſores begin to run; and if the matter is thick 
and well digeſted, the diſeaſe will ſoon terminate. 
Sometimes, the buds will diſappear gradually with 
breaking, leaving little bald Job in their room, 
and then moderate labour or exerciſe will com- 
E the cure. But if dry lumps remain without 
it will be neceſſary to give him two ounces 
90 crocus of antimony, or crude antimony every 
ay, for the firſt fortnight, and then an ounce 
5 y. day for the ſecond fortnight 
hen the farcy begins near the paſterns, or 
n the flank, or eb , or plate-vain; at firſt 
the” ſwelling is often no bigger than a hazle nut. 
Sometimes there is two or three little hard knots 
in the vein, of the ſize of a horſe bean, which 
if , over looked increaſes gradually, and when 
the horſes blood is in a bad ſtate, it will i in 2 
few days become an inch in diameter; that is 
from the thickneſs of a packthread, it will re- 
ſemble a large rope. When it appears in the 
thigh-vein, it will cauſe a halting or lameneſs, 
and then it will be ſoon diſcoyered; as alſo by 
the ſwelling of the hock. When it, appears firſt 
in the ſmall of the leg, feet and paſterns, it Any 
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be miſtaken for the greaſe, til! it riſes upwards 
and fixes on the larger veins. 

The cure muſt be begun with bleeding as be- 
fore, and the following © mixture muſt be applied 
to the vein as ſoon as poſſible. 

Take of common & of turpentine ſix ouncbs, 

Aud put it into a pint bottle ; then drop 
three ounces of oil of vitriol into it grad. 
ally; for fear of a t efferveſcence, which 
may burſt the bottle. That is, let the firſt 
n quantity that is dropt in have done 
dating before you drop any more. 

This mixture ſerves to abate the acrimony. of 
the humours, to hinder the ariſing of - fangous 
fleſh, and to make the ſores run. The part muſt 
be firſt rub'd With a woolen cloth, and then 
this mixture muſt be pplied to all che buds and 
ſwellings, Wherever they are, twice a day or 
oftener, But when the farcy lies looſe in the fleſhy 
parts, there muſt be equal quantities of the gils of 
vitriol or turpentine. 'This method may be con- 
tinued a fornight, or till the ſores run Plentifully 
with well digeſted. matter, and begin to 


Then mix equal parts of ointment of elder and 


honey for a liniment, to make the hair grow again, 


The following liniment is better. ö 
Take of ſallad oil three ounces; of ſperma- 
cœti fix drams, of bees wax four drams : 
melt them together over a gentle fire, and 
ſtir them till they are quite co]eQ. 
Inwardly you muſt give him crude anti- 
mony as above directed, in the evening when' he 
takes his laxative phyfick, aud wen er. us” * of 


antimony. + | 
When 
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350 Of the DisxAsxs of Hokszs, 
When there is a diſpoſition in the blood, to: 
farcy it may begin from the pricking of a har rp 
13 a ay likewiſe ariſe ſpontaneouſly about 
141. art without any 11 10 5 at all; and 
hel 8 air will ſtare, and ſtand up like 
a tuft all round the buds and bliſters, and the 
matter that runs from thence will be purulent, 
and of a clammy or grealy 4 If this 
is not ſoon ſtop'd it will ſpread e In this 
caſe uſe equal Tatts of the oils of vitriol and tur- 
pentine as has been mentioned above, and apply 
them twice a day. Likewiſe apply the following 
mixture all over ho affected ale, to nt the 
u of his 
Take of ended Col ſpiri it of wine four ounces; 
_ - oils of vitriol as turpentine of each two 
ounces; of the beſt white wine vinegar fix 
ounces: firſt put the ſpirits of wine; oil of 
- - turpentine, and vinegar together, and then 
pour in the oil of ie gradually, or 
| Taake of rectified ſpirits of wine four ounces; 
of camphire halt an ounce; diſſolve the cam- 
| phire in the ſpirits, and add of vinegar fix 
ounces ; this done diſſolve an ounce of Roman 
vitriol in a gill of ſpring water and mix them, 
ſhaking the bottle at the time of uſe. 
Theſe — laſt preſeriptions are -Gib/or's, and 
they would anſwer the purpoſe pretty well, it 
there was no better to be had, to work a 
cure. The defign is to abate the inflammation, 
and ſtop the progreſs of the diſeaſe. This n * 
be performed very ſpeedily by a mixture of oil 
of ſweet almonds, and ſpirit of ſal aminoniac. A 


weak ſort is made by putting four ounces of gl, 
and 
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nies CL pirit/into a glaſs vial, and ſhak- 
ing them togetber til till they are incorporated. The 
ſtrong ſort is made by mixing equal parts of 

one and the other, There is nothing repelliog 
in this as there i is in acids, particularly oil of vi- 
triol, and vitriol and vinegar. I mean the oil 
of vitriol is a tepellent, when it is far weaken- 

ed by other liquors, as to looſe its cauſtic na- 
ture. Which is the cal in the rſt of the above 
mentioned On the other hand, 
when equal n of Jr of - turpentine, and oil 
of vittiol are mixed together, the oil. of vitriol 


does not act as a * ; but as a cauſtic, and cats 
into the part it is laid upon. , 


i II 


When the farcy on the paſterns is Cforored in 
timey-it may be cured: without much difficulty; 
the danget lies in miſtaking it for the greaſe, or a 
diſorder ariſing from another cauſe. But if we 
regard theſe diſeaſes, with due attention, wWe ſhall 
find they differ widely; for the greaſe. generally 
breaks out firſt at the bending of the paſterns 
backwards, and runs — toward the heel, 
and if it breaks upwards, a ſharp. ſerum oozes 
through the ſkin, * ſometimes brings off the 
hair, and by fretting the ſkin turns it ſcabby; and 
if you lay your — upon the part, vou wall 
find it hat. Now the farcy commonly begins to 

appear on the paſtern joint, and then it is only 
a fingle bud at firſt, on the fore part, or one fide 
of the paſtern, which cauſe a, ſwelling of the 
joint. After this other buds ariſe in little round 
tumours, which make the legs look knotted like 
a crab-tree ſtick, and hinder the horſe from ſy- 
ing damn, Then the knots aſcend weh ac- 
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- Siding to hs courſe of the veins; into the hock, 


and from thence to the thigh; as has been al. 
ready mentioned. When it begins on the ſhackle 
vein, it is where it paſſes over the great ſiney 
behind. If in botli caſes it is taken in time, the 
humour may be repelled by a poultice made with 
bran and verjuice, bound round the part and re- 
neywed once a day. When there is any proud 
fleſh, it muſt be touched with pu forts, about 
an hour before the -poultice is appliddvꝓ. 
When the veins become corded; and aſcend 2; 
high as the thigh veins, or any large veſſel, a mo- 
derate quantity of the following r ape be 
, rub'd on the veins and ſwellings. 
| Take of linſeed oil half a pint; oil of en 
tine, and oil of petre of each two ounces; 
tincture of euphorbium; and tincture of hel- 
lebore of each two'drams of th oint- 
ment of the ſhops two ounces; of oil of 
bodriganum half an ounce; of double aqua 
fortis half an ounce: mix them” together, 
and when the efferveſcence is over, add two 
dodiunces of Barbadoes tar; put them in a 
bottle, and ſhake them together. 
This is a ſtimulating mixture, and of great uſe 
to diſſolve the coagulated blood in the veins, and 
reſtore the parts to their due tone and functions. 
It will be ſufficient to apply it once in two or three 
days, unleſs there is matter underneath the ſkin, or 
proud fleſh plugs up the orifices.” In this calc 
it muſt be taken down by a ſmall hot iron; and 
the edges of the fore muſt be cauteriſed all round, 
if there is any fungous fleſn thereon; When it 
thall chance to riſe again, it may be touch'd with 


aqua 
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aqua fortis, or with quickfilver and aqua fortis, 
rub'd- in à mortar to the conſiſtence of a lini- 
ment, and ſmearing the ulcers with it, as often 
as they I e and rank. When the ulcers 
are moiſt, lime ſtone and burnt allum may be 
made into a fine powder, and ſtrew'd thereon. 

There are a great many deſperate medicines 
made uſe of by the common farriers, which are not 
worth repeatingj unleſs to warn others from uſing 
them. But the beſt way to prevent that is, to 
take no notice of them at all. Some of their 
poiſonous drugs only applied outwardly, have 
kiltd many horſes, and dogs that have fed on 
their carcaſes have died likewiſe. -  - 

The following balls are proper in every ſtate of 
the farey, and have cur'd it in a week or two, 
when given before the ſkin has ſuffered much by 
the diſeaſe, by giving them twice a day. But 
when the farcy is inveterate, they muſt be con- 
tinued a month or two, apd ſometimes three, not 


| t - ounces of cinnabar o 
round birthwort, and gum guaiacum in pow- 
der, of each two ounces; make them into 
paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of honey 2 
and make balls of the ſize of a walnut. 
Some recommend two ounces of quickfilver 
kill'd, with an ounce of turpentine,” and made 
up in four balls, with gum guaiacum, diapente, 
and a ſufficient quantity of honey, given twice a 
week with purges between, to prevent a ſaliva- 
tion. Others rub the knots with the mercurial 
ointment; before they break, to diſperſe them; 
and after they are broken with equal parts of tur- 
a | pentine 
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” Horſe; In generalon may be given according to 
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-Feritine and quickſilver rub d together. But ag 
the quickſilcer will get into the "blood. by theſe 
means the horſe muſt be (purged: nom and then, 
"to carry ir downwards! Siri ede 1111 Ano 
Oe. Brnc ben ventures upon an ounce of butter 
pol antimony, the fame. quantity: of bezoaf 
mineral, beaten up with alf à pound of 
the cordial ball : the: doſe three quarters of 
an ounce; every day fot a fortnight, or three 
woes, faſting two or three hours after it. 
- Turbith mineral is a yery likely medicine, given 
in ſmalt quantities, that it may neither make the 
horſe ſick, or raiſe a ſalivation. The doſe: is 
-ſcfuple ar time2Tmade-ints! a ball with an ounce 
of Spaniſh liquorice. It is to be given every; other 
night for a fortnight; and then to omit it for cigbt 
: of ten days, and When the horſe's 
3 eee be: known 
by his chewing, then give him gentle: purges to 
carry the humours downwards. ned 
But hte moſtiefficacious of all theſe medicines 
1 caleined mercury, four grains of Wich, given 
8 every third night far three or four times, will 
«Vave' larptizing effects. It muſt be given with 
four grains of opium, and a ſcruple of camphire, 
and make it into a ball with a bit of the cotdial 
* ball; of the ſize of a walnut. Thel ingredients 
it is mixt wich, will prevent its ſalinating the 


the urgency of the ms, that is, Every night 
in very bad caſes. But then his mouth. muſt 
be. watched, leſt a irrer ſhould 1 re 
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Tube Mae, Far 175 or droply has no reſemblance 
r 


with the common farcy, i! is like the dropſy call- 
ed the Anaſarta | in men. It ſhews itſelf in ſeveral 


175 of the body with ſoft ſwelling s, which yield 


0 che 'preffure of the fingers, 1 5 4 kind 
begins with a feveriſhneſs and loſs of Appetite ; but 
when the tumour comes to maturity, the appe- 


tite returns, and nature performs the cure, with 


the help of a feed of ſcalded bran, with flour of 
b. inte. The tumours are generally hot, and 


a little inflamed, which ſometimes diſappear of 
themſelves, and ſometimes' break. Then they 
diſchat E 4 lietle {caldin hot water. In a day or 


two it will di igeſt, and Ne withput turning to an 
ulcer. 


The regular way, of « curing this laſt fort 1 is by 


bleeding and 'diuretics. The following en 1s 
effectüal in this caſe.” © y 


Take the leaves and bark of er each an 
ounce; of camomile flowers half an ounce ; 
of ſuniper berries bruifſed two ounces; boil 
them in two quarts of water to three pints, 
and then add an ounce of W and two 
ounces of honey. 
_ Give this every other morning, with an ounce 
of equa parts of gum guaiacum, and cinnahar 


of antimony once a day, in a feed of ſcalded brian. 
They e continued about a week or longer if 
neceſſaty. 


In trie Df Aniſorea, make uſe of te fol- 
lowing diüretic ball. 


Take of faltpetre' two ounces; of the pow ler 
of ſquills half an ounce; of camphire a 
dram; of honey enough to make a ball. 
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This muſt be given once a day, with a horn 

or two of the aboye drink. 
When the water has been carried off in a good 
meaſure by this method, then give. him, 905 or 
| three purges, made with an ounce of ſuccotrine 
aloes; two drams of jalap, half an ounce of 
Epſom falt, and ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. enough 

to make them into a ball. 

While he is taking the firſt ball, he muſt have 
the beſt of hay and oats; but the firſt thing 
after his ball muſt be ſcalded bran, mixt With an 
ounce of crude antimony, and the ſame quantity 
of ſulphur. This method will cure a hotſe 
| weliich is otherwiſe ſound, But, when the droply 
; proceeds from an inward decay, or a corruption 
| of the liver, he will. loſe his appetite, and glect 
at the noſe, with a deadneſs in his looks; you 


may, if it be worth while 1 the cure of the 
DG OE diſeaſe. | 


— 
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0 R 1 T ICAL tumours. are the conſequences 
of acute diſeaſes, when the febrile matter is 
thrown upon ſome particular part, which may 
either prove ſalutary, or otherwiſe, in proportion 

to the uſe and dignity of the part, to which the 
tranſlation is made. If it fals on the internal 
parts or viſcera, it is generally fatal; on the joints 

it or lameneſs, When it affects the — 
and out ward parts, it ſhould never be re- 

pell ed, 
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relled, but brought to ſuppuration, and then the 
ry will be reſtored to his health. N 

When it falls on the glands under FE jaws, or 
behind the ears, it —.— the ſymptoms of the 
ſtrangles, and then they muſt be often anointed 
with ointment of marſh-mallows ; their heads 
muſt be cover'd, and they muſt have plenty of 
gruel to drink. By this means they will break, 
and diſcharge. a great plenty of matter, But if 
they ſhould not break of themſelves, they muſt be 
opened with a ſmall hot iron. 

Sometimes critical tumours affect the poll © or 
withers, and cauſe the poll-evil or fiſtula, - Theſe 
ae to be cured like iſorders of this kind that 
iſe ſpontaneouſly, When they appear upon the 
groins, they may cauſe. the inſide of the. groins 
to ſwell. This ſwelling ſometimes runs: alon 
the ſheath, and towards the lower belly, break- 
ing near the cleft. _ 

When theſe ſwellings appear alittle below the 
ſtifle bone, or run towards the hock, they gene- 
rally are ſeparated into ſeveral ſmall puſtules, 
which without great care turn to ſcabby ulcers, 
which leave a thickneſs on the joint. Sometimes 
they fall upon the paſtern joint, which muſt be 
treated with fomentations to make them perſpire 
> WF through the ſkin. They ſhould be made ſcald- 
ing hot, and then funnel ſhould be dipt therein, 
and wrung out dry. Then they ſhould be apply- 
ed as hot as poſſible, and kept round the part till 
they begin to cool; then apply another as before; 
this muſt 'be repeated fix or ſeven times. The 
laſt ſhould be bound on with another dry one 

5 over 
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| over it, to keep up a conſtant perſpi region. The 

| ' fomentation may be thus made. 05 

| Take ſouthernwood,, the dried 8 0 ſa 

| wormwood, dried camomile flowers, of each 

| an ounce ; of dried bay leaves half an ounce: 

| | boil theſe Nightly, and then Pour off the 

Water; to en . a ow lb 5 of 
wine. Hts 
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of SWELLINGS from EXTERNAL Accibxxrs. 


He RSES are liable to diſordets of this kind 
from blows, bruiſes, and other accidents, 
which are always proportionable to the violence 
of the ſtroke or ſhock, by whatever means it is 
applied. Blows on the Kea! may be ſo ſtrong, 
as to bring on mortal convulſions. * Bruiſes on 
the muſcular parts may bring on an impoſthuma- 
tion; bad ſaddles may create navel galls. In ſhort, 
a horſe may be hurt ſo many various ways, that 
it is next to an impoſſibility to enumerate them all; 
nor indeed is it urge), becauſe in treating 
them there is but one intention of cure. EI 
When the blow has been ve lately Ziven, and 
the tumour has no tendency to foppurate you may 
venture to repel it by aſtringents, and if it ſhould 
be great, you : ſhouſd make a revulſion by bleed- 
ing. Bathe the tumour with hot vinegar and 
verjuice, and when its ſituation will admit of it, 
make a bandage with flannel, and dip it in the 
fame liquor, and than rowl it on. "This ſhould 
be applied Wir till the ſwelling and inflam- 
mation 
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mation is abated. | Sometimes 4 cold charg e will 
be neceſſary, which is made with vinegar, bole, 
and the whites of eggs, which muſt be ſa mixt as 
to make it, of the conſiſtencę of, a poultice, and 
ſpread upon the part that is hurt. Or it 
made with vinegar, oil, _ oatmeal. ber | 
may be. applied twice a ter the bathing, till 
ne e abates. A to perfect the We | 

Take camphorated ſpirit of wine four ounces ; 
Tio of ſal Ammoniac one ounce, and mix 

Kc... 

; This will take: away the cemainder of the ſwel- 
bg. Aer 
Sometimes it will appear neceſſary to. make uſe 
of the fomentation mentioned in the laſt ſection. 
dome recommend two ounces. of ſal ammoniac, 
boi led; in a e of e EN Warm 


its own. | way — e the rotten e 
ko 


otherwiſe,; u we — take care to prevent an d vlog 

ration, which may be done by he TOP mix- 
ture} . f 

Take ſpirit of wine e and vinegar, of each four 

ounces,; of honey an ounce; of burnt alum 

in powder two ind mix them in a 
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vial. Waſh the ſores with this every morn- 

ing and evening. This likewiſe may be 
infected up the noſtrils when there is à ſore 
or eh nm ova porn RO . 
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1555 EN g qgreaſs is the wing 15 mat- 
ter with u dung; which ſometimes hap- 
pens to very fat horſes that ſtand much in the 
ſtable. Horſes of hot conſtitutions which are 
apt to be coſtive, will ſometimes void great quan- 
tities of ſlimy matter like corruption, and the balls 
of the dung will be covered with a pellicle or 
thin ſkin. This is a common ſymptom which 
attends the retention of the dung. Nor can ei. 
ther of theſe be referted to the melting of the 
greaſe properly ſo called. But however, it is 
known that theſe ben ke nn = farriers 
molten greaſ. 
| When horſes void a matter e colour of 
brimſtone, it is a ſymptom” of the worms, and 
weak horſes will ar void a looſe ſlimy dung; 
but neither of theſe are properly molten greaſe. 
A fat horſe may have his greaſe melted by hard 
uſage, but ſeldom any other and this muſt be 
done by bard riding or working in very hot wea- 
ther; and then it is accompanied with a fever, 
reſtleſſneſs, ſtartings, tremblings, great ſickneſs, 
ſhortneſs of breath, and ſometimes with pleuritic 
ſymptoms. His dung will then be extreamly 
By with n ; * blood will have the 
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of nm inen that is, 3 thick. 8 
it of a buff oolour. The red or coagulated part 
is generally exceeding ſlippery; and the ſerum is 
ſlippery and clammy. He ſoon loſes his fleſh, and 
if he recovers he becomes hidebound for a time, 
with a ſwelling of the, legs. Theſe, if not cured 
in time, will turn to the farcy or glanders, or an 
obſtinate ſurfeit. 

To prevent theſe conkguences the horſe ſhould 
bleed plentiful to relieve the inflammatory ſymp- 
tome, which ſhould be r two or three 
days ſucceſſively ; or till the buff coloured pellicle 
goes off the blood. He may alſo have a rowel in 
the breaſt: and when the working of the 
begins to abate he may have another in the belly, 
and one on the inſide — each thigh. Emollient 
clyſters will be of; great fervice to cool the inter- 
ſtices, ſuch as have been already preſcribed in other 
caſes; taking care that no irritating ingredient en- 
ters therein. With this caution they abate the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms and mitigate the fever, as 
well as 1 away large quantities of greaſy 
matter. Inwardly he muſt have the following in- 
ſuſion for a drink every other 21 and the glyſter 
eyery day. 

ae of bayberries. bruiſed, camomile flowers 

and rue, of each an ounce; of ſaffron two 
drams; pour a quart of boiling water upon 
them, and let them ſtand twelve hours. 
Pour the water off and diſſolve therein two 


. ounces. of . ſalt petre and two ounces of Ep- 
ſom ſalt, Laſt of all, pt in two ounces of 


5 „ bt 


ſpirit of wine and camphire. 
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"Let the horſe have at as much” warm water; or 
witer-gruel-as he will drink. When the horſe has 
recovered his appetite, and — . — gone off, 


Ge res 3 ry Sade 
uſe this di Hera, wo f 
* | 


of myrrh, bigtlereia; ano cn, 
12a pentian; of each a dram; of ſuccotrine 
aloes an ounce ; of ſaffron two drams; of 
oli of amber a ſmall ſpoonful. Make theſe 
into a ball with ſolutive ſyrup of roſes. This 
1 may be repeated once in nine on as long 
by 25 N. 4 nee an er i 
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; A e * is a hard felling on the inſide 
1 of the bock of a horſe's leg, which i of the 

Hardneſs of a-bone. - oO 1 


That which begins on the beer of the 


hock, is not fo dangerous as that which appears 
higher between the two round proceſſes of the leg 
bone. Like wiſe a ſpavin near the edge is not ſo bad 
as one that is more inward towards the middle, be- 

cauſe it does not ſo much affect the bending of the 


hock. That which proceeds from a broiſe; is a ſort 
of a baſtard ſpavin, and is not ſo bad as that which 


riſes ſpontaneouſly. The ſpavins of colts are of 
a kinder nature than thoſe of full- grown horſes. 


A old horſes they are ſcarce to be cured at all. 


Whenever a fullnefs of the fore-part of an hock 


is diſcovered after hard riding, that is likely to 


turn to a ſpavin, you muſt endeavour by binding 


the cod charge round the part mentioned in tu- 
mours 


mours from cds) It puſt be repewred ſeveral 
times à day, and the diſorder. mult,” ; Heated in 
all reſpects as is there enn. e vor 
There are various methods, maft.of thee ve 
violent, for curing. this diſorder when confirm. 
but none ſo good as the following compoſition. ” 
Take an 'ounce of quicklilver and rub 1 it wi 155 
an ounce of Venice, turpentine in a mortac _ 
till no part of the quick ſiver can be ſeen; 
then mix it with four ounces of che green 
_ vintrment of the ſhops: when. they are well 
incorporated, put in a dram and a half 'of 
_ -Spaniſh flies in powder, and a dram of. 20 
] bone 1 ang. two drams of oil | of pri 
11 ſt de laid retty thi K U Ne pat 
This mu ic 
when the hair i 1s cut Lp very cloſe; *: 128 the nh 
muſt be tied up all day, and untied at night that 
he 1 lie down as vſual. . Then he muſt have 
ite plaſter, or a ticking plaſter over it, and” 
boon on gently. with 4 piece of tape of liſt. 
When the bliſter has done ruoning, A: t e 
ſcabs diy and peel off, the vintment may be 72 
plied again in the ſane manner as. before. Thi 
two applications 1 in colts and young horſes, will 
make a perfect cure. But when the ſpavin has 
continued for ſometime i it muſt be 9 * 
ſix tin mes with e reatet diſtances 1 05 to 
vent a, ** or baldneſs. Once a fortn 1 
weeks will be. ſufficient. 
The horſe muſt have moderate pn Wit. 
whiles, and now and then a. doſe of laxative 
phylic, as well as diuretics, with falt petre, and a 


decoction of. lignum 1 Viz or SOR aſpings t o 


1 
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promote, perſpiration. Their diet ſhould be onl 
dns and good Free lg, 
In an outward ſuperficial die, the horſe only 


7 ry 14. 


rows Riff at firſt, and the ſpavin is plain and vi 
ble to the eye ; but when it is more inward and 
iſes more ſuperficial and flat, or when it puts out 
(us 219 I neee 
wards the hollow of the joint, and riſes upwards, 
it is very obſtinate and bard to cure. When it runs 
inward to the finouſities of the joints, it is generally 
incurable. In theſe caſes the horſe goes lame a 
conſiderable time, before the ſpavin appears out- 
wardly. 1 5 i 7 ; = 3 ; x 7 K Le i I 2 1 þ n 5 , 
This fort ſeems to require very violent nygeaſures, 
but the gentle ones will have the moſt happy 
n # . — ö Mie | 
event, therefore it will be belt to try the method r- 
commended above; but when the ſpavins lie deep 
; ; 1 12 nee s 
and run far into the hollow of the joint, a cauſtic 


: rather with the agaric of [ de oak, called touch- 
"wood or ſpunk, or with a piece of puff ball. 


The wound in ſome caſes may be half an inch 


deep, and an inch long, with two or three ſhort 


ſtrokes on each fide, according to the largeneſs of 


the ſpavin. There will be no occafion to renew the 
applications to ſtop the blood, if the method is 


uſed 
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uſed which was laſt recommend 0 N 
a : gleck of viſcid water will diſtil rom. the W 
d the heck will ſwell, Which may be remoy 


with 36 FRE den in Fae 


pie to an ounce, o rurpentne, * 
may continue for Xt months, and yet,; 5 
come to a 0 colour 20 nen en 


the a likely 8 to ſucceed, 1 25 a8 to ren 
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AG Cuny is 5 hard. callous 


FT £3 
brelling, not unlike 
tence: it riſes. from the 
Ang 0 2 bones of the hock, on the 
part, and. forms a pretty large tumour from, below 
the heel of the hock, and running a good way on 
the back part of the hind leg, covers the eprphy/is, of 
the 225 bone, and in ſome gummy horſes ſpreads 
on both ſides the legs. It is attended with. ſtiff- 
neſs and ſometimes with pain and lameneſs. 

The cure may generally be.performed with the 
bliſtering ointment preſcribed for the ſpavin. But if 
the curb. is exceeding hard and obſtinate, i it, will be 
neceſſary to fire it with a thin iron, which is the 


quickeſt 


8 
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jckeft a to. get rid of it. 'You wut make one 


in the "tiddle from the Ay to che bottom, 
1 then croſs ways op each ſide like a Teather 


- finies Wa . be pretty deep, and when they 
are made, a little mild bliſtering ointment | Kink 
ter the pate: af whieht it bas done fun- 


: The firen ng plaſter of the ſho; * 
he fort rei is full of blood 4 10 
Were 110 0 


'E 0 il wo 
Wil Tote ande 
Ossi xb are litth Nia 
bones on the inſide of . | 
"of tis | aan 8 
5 ed . and 
en they are 
| lf of origatum 
rabbi on the part ever who day will fe a 


ür if t f long « 
muſt be removed by firing g. 2 
A Juno is à ſwelling on the atlas of the 
| hock . oceeding from a Mick or ſome ſuch acci- 
is not dar gefoiis becauſe it does not aff: 
8 Moten of the ; and if taten in time, 
ae be ebred with the repeated pplictticn of vi- 
" 'fiepar: ug But if it is inveterate wr crea tes a defor- 
"nity; the beſt Way is to bliſter or- à mild 
biene "is generally luffieient. unlefß 15 Jatdon 
z Hardt and inſenfble. e 
F Hug Ric BOE is a hard Cwelling on the lower 
I. *of the paſtern, which generally reaches halt 
Way rom” its fore part like a ring, whence its 
1 ber. 5 is derived. It generally takes its rife from 
the joining of the great and little paſtern bones, 
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"and Cauſes a ſtiffneſs in the motion of the * 
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S ALWAys ealily remov- 

„ than w {preads a: Dong fo dels the 
n cor one, on , its affecting coffip- joint. 
e bometimes ic mag he feryed 5 gt, Joint ori- 
e e = e cure is uncertain. Nucer When 
a callolity is founc under the rout ligan ethat 
. S8 oi it. is. im ien le 2 len it 
i Af chat n * 
i ey wont cg; 
1 2 3 4 

Ae 

e 85 8 WA * 
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I yery nah Te 
e, | erin an hen there 
Y 7? ich, pr 25 from t the tendon _ 
- is bard to be 2 from: A, 7 Nhat 
da by its being more painful; and to cure this blk. 


tering alone is ſufficient, which muſt be renewed 
two or three times if the urgency of the ſymp- 

toms require it. When a ſwelſing of the legs 
atends the ringbone, it will be neceſſary to give 


him two or three purges, and in ſome caſes diu- 
reticks, s 


When the ringworm is 1 ad inſenſible 
like a Piece of flint, there will be a neceſſity of 


firing 
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Bring it, becauſe all other methods are too mild, 
which muſt be done with a thin inſtrument, and 
the lines muſt not be above a quarter of an inch 
;aſunder, , and they muſt be arcs gr with 
the lame diſtances; then lay à mil bliſtering 
vintment over it, which will be generally ſuffi 
fora cure. When it has done running, 
Take of the ſtrengthening plaſter eight ounces; 
f We 5 yellow toſin and bees wax, of each three 
7 . ounces: melt them together with a little ol, 
_- and make. a charge to be Tpread over the 
poaſterg Hat. covering the whole with flocks 
pr the Hing of an old faddle. The ol 
muſt be juſt ſo much as Will keep the charge 
= 2 5 ings ane wth hs charge 
In two or three days ti ö 
4 5 5 the, | tbe Dro 


roper to turn 15 
r grals. 4 kde metho 10 to be followed 
1 8 ringbone falls towards 


the coronet of 


Fri Sead e 2p firing m ormed ſafe- 
I all over, the Coronet as. 1240 be ir: appli- 
cations Ae laid 1 Wee any danger. 
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on one Hide the bone and angeher on the oppoſite 
fide, ſome take them for one, and call it a lo- 


+ tb Solent.” A alſo another that is fixed lik 
* * between the r bd 


prof th he Bape, xeaching 3 across of. de to 
Splents on the legs of colts and yo horſes, 


. 
W | the ſub- 


131 near 1 4 ben 
laced as to peels. 5 


ft appear, the beſt 


method of cute u to rab is Ren ofthe Ion 
inegar or old vetjpice, which generally ſtops 

er gromd „and cauſes them to wear away in- 
ſenſi Some maiſt conſtitutions require purg- 
Jag 10 diurgfics. When the ſplent is near the 
knee it muſt be 77 n bliſ- 
uring and me "x 


The 


- feather, making the lines pretty cloſe together, 


E V pd | t th e fing ger be x proſe; and when 
it is removed 


cen. 3 eon 


2 dif] ofition to ſtumble, But a days reſt will ſet 
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The cure of a ſplent between the back-ſfinew 
and the bone is by boring Fit in ſeveral places with 
an iron that is not very 1 1 taking care not to 
hurt the back-ſinew, and Avoiding the veins as 
much as poſſible; and then the horſe muſt be 
fired all over the backe part 'of the legs like a 


but not deep. However, the beſt way is to try 
mild bliſters, which” bid fair for ſuece ls, Nr will | 


produce f no deforin rmity. bes 91027. 27 
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moved, retuths to cn They are known 
by the rifings e of te ein, and Fo plain to be 


+ Windgalls « on che balgles 8 neter aſs ome 

"neſs, but only a ſtiffneſs after riding. Al Thoſe on 
the fore lege render a horſe Tame at firſt, _ 
turns to a "ſtiffneſs, attended: with ſtumbling, or 


them to rt ghts a again. 'Wind galls on the GHhoſities 
of the Looks are always dhe elende, Lale a de- 
formity, and unleſs taken'in time, will render a horſe 
incurably lame. They are but ſmall at firſt, but at 
"length grow as large as 2 pullets egg, and puſh out 
on each {ide the hollow'of the h ek. Platulent 
ſwellings ahove the knee, always cauſe lameneſs. 
When under the fore part᷑ of the knee, in che inter- 
| ſtices on'both ſides the jomt, they are [oc an 
* 


5 WE Eat” oa 


bathe the 
""_ the following fomentation may be uſed : / 


And bir. Cr?! wn 
Windy e in the inſterſtiees of the muſ- 


uh of rhe hips and-thighs, though blown up 
like little bladders, ſeldom cauſe lameneſs, and 
are eaſily cured. Windgalls that proceed from a 


natural weakneſs of the limbs are incurable, un- 
leſs the conſtitution alters for the better. 


When horſes ſwell about the paſterns, "Fi 


a fulneſs on each fide the back finewsz:we may 


conclude that windgalls are coming on; and then 
part twice a day with vinegar. Like- 


Taketef z bark an once of pomegranate 
rind half an ounce; of the water of a 

dae 8 three'pints ; boil them to two 
pints, and then add two drams of roch allum. 
"Soak flannel in this decoction, and bind it 
about the Pept; while ho horke gaſh in the 
table? + : SEAL, 59171 

When the wi wiägall Js; eden large id feel 


like kernels, or relaxed finews, and are on the 


hind legs, tlie beſt way is not to meddle with 
them, for a travelling horſe will never grow lame 


with them. But when they ate ſeated on the fore 


legs and make a horſe trip and ſtumble, the cure 


may be attempted by mild bliſters, which by often 
repeating will png out the humour, diſperſe. the 
wind, and remove them by degrees. This always 


| takes off a windgall about the fetlocks, and of- 


ten the windy ſwelling about the hocks; but then 


it has been often repeated, at ſuch times as à Work- 


ing horſe has been at reſt from his labour: a little of 
the bliſtering ointment ſhould be laid on every 
other day for a week, which will cauſe a plentiful 
diſcharge ; * when the bliſters are dried up, the 

n horſe 
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horſe may go to his uſual work, for three weeks 
or a month, and then 1 whien the owner 
can allow him Jeifure. Firing is the moſt expe- 
dmious way; but then, it never makes a perfect 
cure, and leaves a ſuffeſs vn the joint: However 
it ſtops the encreaſe of the ſwelling, and :renders 
-a botſe more uſeful. The bliſtering ointment 
OE e ee 


-nal are: beſt by aftringents, loch 
as the ſtrengtheniag — br decoction 
-abovementioried'; where inſtead of che ſmith' 
forge water, it may be boiled in vinegar, but 1 
know not whether it will be better or not. If 
this will not do then blifter, for they ſhould be 


removed as ſoon as offible: but firing with 2 
ſmall iron is the ay, making the lines 
as near t Then cover the 
knee with the — ening plates above men- 
; tioned. E Nen 


Windy ſwellings between'chie-isſtenliios of the 
muſcles of the hips are to be cured by an inciſion, 
and then bring the wound to aft vor waſh 
equal of white wine and vine- 
gar; for when the humourg ure diſcharged, the 
wound will ſoon heal. — no 

gerous, and will often ON EN th 6 
they eee, ev id 3 
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ſpavin is properly a Varix, or Silatation 
* of a vein.” It is a ſpſt, unequal knotty in · 
dolent tumous, 2. to the touch, and runs 
along the inſide of the hock. The moſt remark- 
able part of th — ia no Tow . 
large walnut, and is | 
weakneſs ad. lamegels of Stele 
This — when e may 
medies * a an pr | 
— 12795 and bound 
— Bp Hans and bound 
2 — — be TEN os times 
a (ON 474 7 „ 1 
Fake of dak bark wo 3 pomegranate 
rind and roch alum of each one "= 


re- ; 


boil them in two quarts! of n 


forge water to three pints. 
— 
taken up by opening e length 
and then patfiog a crooked needle underneath the 
vein, a little way below the the needie 
muſt be armed with-a double waxed to tie 
GE prin Ye alma © rent 
ed a little above the ſwelling, and the turg 
part of the vein will come off by digeſtion, _ 


the ligature rots off, The ſore ſhould be dreſs d 
wich a 


digeftive with ntine, ho 

— L ener thn 

TO hen it is well, the e 
Bb3 * 


—̃ — — ee 


1 
[ | 
| 
'| 


: ſtren eth, -. N 


lous, the beſt way is to tie a wax d 
round it, which muſt be made tight by degrees, 
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ſhould be uſed "ey gently, till ba recovers. bl 


* 


When — the blood ſpavin —— are pu 


and flatulencies in the hocks ;;. in young — 


they will give way to the above fomentation; but 

— they are obſtinate the veins muſt be taken 
as: before, and the puffs: cured. by 8 

and e Wl a r Ne er oc 2. 
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ENS. may nile in any cond of a hoiſe's 


W. body, and ate always contained in a :Cyſtis 
or Bag, which advances — very ſlow degrees, 
and the bag. increaſes in thickneſs 4s the wen in 
bulk. In men they have different appellations, 
according to the humour or matter they contain; 
but in borſes this diſtinction is needleſs;,ubecaulc 
they do not require a different method of cure. 

When the wen has a ſmall root and is pendu- 


packthread 


till the wen falls off. Afterwards it may be heal- 
ed with a mixture of turpentine, honey, and ſpirit 


of wine. When the wen is broad and tied down 
with ſeveral cords and ſtrings, the beſt way: 1s 


not to meddle with it. But if the wen is; free 
from theſe and is "thought curable, it: muſt be 
either cut out or opened with a cauſtic. This done, 


it muſt be dreſt with dry tow, and afterwards 
with the common di a= „% If, proud r 


MG it muſt be greſſe _ turpentine and red 


pre 
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recigitate, in the proportion, of. an ounce of tha 
mg, 0 5 dam of the latter, When the 
prog 115 .YELy . you. may ſtre w the 
the, owl s over 15 5 Ne, x a with burnt 
alum, n;equal e *quantit nicer is can 
cerous, it may be . n d N. with 4 leather. dipt 
in the. butter. of anima, | 
Horſes, have. ſometimes tumours « on the heel or 
bock, .W ich, come. to 4 Fonſidetable bulk, but 
are ſeldem painful, unleſs. inflamed. or, ſuppurate. 
Theſe differ little from encylted wens, and have 
much . me contents ; ſome call theſe bog- 
hen” Thoſe on the elbow, or heel of the bock, 
are ſeldom. cured. without leaving à blemiſh or 
calloſit 2 "mn If, they- are 18 at rſt, the beſt 
way of curing them is by, repellents; but When 
by veſſels are broken, and the, fluids. extravalated, 
055 may be l to ſupppration by ointment 
marſh-mall os. But. if the ſkin is thick, 
they may be opened with. a knife, on the moſt 
depending part, The ſame caution ſhould be 
obſeried;>with regard to tumours or the procelles 
of any of the bones, eſpecially on the joints. 
When the matter contained in, theſe tumours 
þ all diſcharged; the abceſſes muſt ber dried with 
loft doſſils, dipt in a mixture of turpentine, honey, 
and tincture of myrrh ; 0 en there remains 
nothing to do, but to bathe the part once à day, 
with equal patts of wine and. \ vinegar, with an 
17 Part, « of. OY, of rial, dropt into it very 
leiſuręely. 
. bort of Fele on che ſlots often con- 
tain a, thick paſte, and | RR a thin clammy 
la” * Dr. e hes to be the ſynovia 
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| =} Of he Vikas FRY "x 
K+ of the joints, and hat given it 4 Harte of th, 
s 15 in above men ag He eured' 4 col 
| his own, by opening the "tatabut” with an 
. inciſion knife ot ſcalpel; firſt fepardtiy pact San ſkin 
| from the tumcur, ing care to aveld any vein 
as moch as poflible* then he the cyft, and 
a large quantity of brown glairy. matter fan our. 
Aﬀterwatds be put in 4 fer e with calcined 
Roman vitriol, one nA part of Vutnt alum, and 
a little Bole armieniae” mike together. This con- 
ſumed the cyſt or bag in three or four days, by 
repeating it three or four titdes, and brought it 
away in floughs or ſkins, Tb woutid was el. 
ed with à Warm di gcſtive of dent with tur- 
pentine, honey, Nes But this wds hot brought 
about without a ſwelling of the Joints, which 
was forwarded with Warrn fontentations, with 
' flannel ſqueez'd ＋ 5 from a W of roſe- 
wormwood, ſavin, Abe an 

her and bayberries bruiſed. ge: brought down 
the ſwelling, 125 * wougd . . $98 con⸗ 


dition. 
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Was 5 is 4 tuttss of bil binds in 2 
ſoft part and Fo any external wy "All iuſtru⸗ 


A 


ments, ot any thing elſe that is capable of mak 
ing a diviſion in any ſuch part, may hel the (au 


of a wound. 
Some things may as it by pttcklug, oller by 
cutting, others by briifing, den by texting, ahd 


others 


. 
| 
\ 


Avery agua 
nes os ring 
fererit 
and direction, There are many other dite. 
tions, of which the eye is the best Judge, "al 
thereſ6ts'? halt emit dem alt as 


quires nothing but its reaflions A 
wound is attended witfy ſone —.— 
requires a different treummene; as- 
of this bone. A wok tony — wits, 
hæmorrh 
ſions, &cc. 


füllen of fomie humour oi © tnctibbranous part. 
A Kot LES 


mp Tay. 


wounds may 
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W 1 
will alte wunde of dif. 
kinds, WIiin Ab refoeds e their ſive, Home, 


A wound made in the fofe 


58. 


eus 
Parts, 
—.— 


age, pain, dure # reren on 


Fus eee ee ee 


of the tendinous, nervous; and membranduf parts; 


by a foreign body left in the wound, and by te 


2 e 
can teach.” . Corroulfions — * 
of the nervous patts, 5 6d Foe the arte gf 


mtagoniſt ly Tr may alſo hh 2 
great loſs of blood, A way proceed fromm 
the dlviflon of the netwe belonging to any parti 
culat part, ot from the cutting ir tero of à m- 
cle or its tendon, An 1 may be pre- 
doced by any thing chat hinders the free eitcul.- 
tion ar the Blood in the fiat veſſels. Tini in 
have ſeveral cavſes. 'A' ferry is the 
conſtatit attendant of violent pain} and ray allo 
pen ven w Gun abi ſuppurate. ' 
By the fight we may diſcover” the exterital 
greitiiels $ of « wound, and the loſs — 
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and by the finger or a probe, we may. diſcover 
the direction ; M may judge of the extent of 2 
wound, by! the hurt 965 the action of any part; 
and ſometimes from the excrements that el 
from the wund. 21 5979 84% gie 
The prognoſtics of wounds may be — 3 
— cauſe, their ſituation and ther eſſential diffe- 
goThoſe of-the-teguments and fleſhy- parts 
* 1 1 than thoſe of We 'membra- 
— nervous parts; as for inſtance, 
che joints. W ane be ee ene parts are 
leſs; dangerous: than thoſe of the internal. Thoſe 
of the principal trunks of the veſſels, than thoſe 
ofthe branches Where the hemorrhage may be 
; readily tot. c. Wounds. in the internal Pats. ur 
-very. dangerous ach gi nel vid noiys 
de ane ofthe king; fat, and mals 
ee de ee reunion. Griev- 
are. thoſe ofthe membarance, aponeu- 
— and: tendons; wee the joints, as be- 
fore taken notice gf. Mort taliwounds are tho of 
the. Welſetd, ang internal. parts 3 wounds of, the 
heart) are, almaſt always, mortal; "Yorba 1 
(lupgare ſometimes curable. | 
iich W unde anode, WICH 4. cuttin game 
-pet. ſo bad, as thoſe, with à ſmall ſword. Thoſe 
deſwith a blunt weapon yy. are worſe than either 
of the former: When a wound 6. in-the;head i 
attended with, conyulſions,,or. the ſapgers, it 
ork tha brain is 117 1 5 1 fs 45 is fractur- 
„wand any part of it depręſſ- e ſame 
dame will happen, both which! caſes. are, Cam 
mon mo vol b * 71 of: vl 
: amici 10 tlol 252 Dato 7 10 i 


has 
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Wounds have four tages: the 
bleeds; the ſecond is while it is 1 the 
third is vrhile the fleſn is growing aginy * I 
fine is the time it talces in healing- 1 enn 
The ff ſtage is when the lips of abe woun 
are open, and get at a diſtance e each other: 
by their own proper elaſticity; whence proceeds 
the hæmorrhage and pain. Though gun-ſhot 
wounds ſeldom bleed. When the diviſion is 


" 1 and wiHhout loſtꝰ of ſubſtance, we have 


to do but ſtop the bleeding, caſe: the 
ih — the lips of the wound together. 
Thus :theſs have but one ſtage. Wounds with 
ole of ſubſtance may bleed for hours, unleſs pre- 
rented by a proper dreſſing 3 during the firſt five 
or fix days, it! eri little and little, 


and Jv ſerum, which becomes more 
as dt 


approachi:of- the ſuppuration is uſher d. in by 
feveriſh/ſymptqms, which ate proportioned to the 
largeneſs of the wound. The ſwelling will go 
don .in proportion to the ĩincreaſe of the ſupputa- 


_ and; ceaſes entirely when this is quits Maid. | 


The remains of theidivided veſſels; and the 
700 juices, are the eauſe of the: ſuppura- 
-tion6 21 1 nt 070 90 £0940 21 bon 

In the third — the nutricious Juices” of the 
part, can eaſily come as far as the- lips of the 
wound, and cover the extremities of the divided 
veſſels, to repair the loſs of ſubſtance. In the 
fourth ſtage, hen the wound is filled up with 
new fleſh, the ſurface of the wound begins to 


2 9 the ages and form à pelliclef called a 


: iet gong? oy £36 * cicatrix, 
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approaches the ſecond ſtage. The 
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to the depth of the Leer or paid 

be apttocut theaſleſn. or whenzthe li 

drawn tagether, will be a — 

at the bottom, where: matter. may lodge and do 
a great deal of miſchief. . — 


than ſilk, bocaaſe it rotw more nſy, and ig nt 


do apt to aut. One flitch in the midbe is ſaffici- 
ent for a wound of two or 1three mebes long; 
and where wounds vetquire more titres, they 
may be at an inch dliſtant from rach other; or 
if the wound be deep, domewhat-farthec. - 

Horſes are ſo apt to burſt the ſtitches when they 
get up or die down, that this operation; fhould be 
omitted, unleſs the wounds are large and gaping, 
or lacerated and torn. A ebe enter the 
carity-of the 310 


da of 
theſe b cf | 


and (bes not e 
„ the wool ep an be et ome 
counter opening to pre vent an abfcefs:; but if it 


penetrates obliquely Jovenward, a bandage will 
be- 
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be proper if the part will allow it to be itſed, 
When 3 be done, it will be proper ti 
uſe an injection with tincture of myrth and aloes. 
But if the abſceſs is already made, and has con- 
tinued ſome time, the injection u y a 
1 nature, ſuch as this which follows. 
Diſſolve half an ounce of Roman vitriol in: 
. . | quart-of water, and the water gently 
EIT | 00 Then add half an 
- ounce'of camphorated ſpirit of wine; with the 
dame hani of ſharp vinegar; ſhake: them 
together, and then add two ounces of the 
on Egyptian ointmentu ſhaking it-as before. 
"x out qunces more or leſs of this, aecording to 
the capacity or depth of the n ſhould be 
injected with a ſyringe that has a pipe, that wil 
reach pretty near the bottom, when the wound 
vill not admit the body of the ſyringe itſelf. A 
they ſeldom will thoſe that ate large. When 
this has leſſen d the diſcharge, and brought it to 
bettet conſiſtence, it may be uſed once àᷣ day, aid 
then once in two or three days. The matter 
en eee eee oùt from below. or up- 
wards, when the fituation of 2 abſceſs us: 
> necefldry.'t T“. 7 ct «14-49. 32 
Contuſed Vousch of tie joints ſhould aha 
have a pledgit laid over them, ſpread with the com- 
mon digeſtive,” and bound with a roller; of broad 
tape or lift. Before which, and hen the wound 
is open d, bathing it with ſpirit of wine _ . 
very proper. When you perceive any little a 
\ſeefſes 1 lie under the kin they Aale be ſnipd 
with the ſcizzars to let out the matter;"! to Proven 
A the ligaments, e. 


In 
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Ia all the joints, but mote rcchlatce krice, 
great care mult be taken to preyent inflammations 
and fluxions; and when they are already 
theſe see may be abated by the following 
fomentation.. (460.953 10 208% 
Take the tops of 1 roſemary; thyme, 
ſage, camomile flowers, wormwood, . bay> 
berries, and juniper-berries of each an ounce; 
of water two quarts and à pint: boil them 
a little while, and then ſtrain off the deco- 
tion; to which add a. pint and a; balf ot 
common proof ſpirit; 21h jan ls 
Some put two ounces: of pot-aſhes, and: as 
much ſal ammoniac'inta a decoction of this kind; 
but I can't pretend to ſay what great advantage it 
can be of. This fomentation is good in all bruiſes and 
punctures of the legs, eſpecially where the wound 
is dry and does not run: and it will be che mote 
neceſſary; becauſe theſe: fort of accidents are of- 
ten attended with the moſt violent pains. This 
liquour muſt always be made hot at the time of 
uſe, and a flannel cloth muſt be dipt in it, wrung 
out, and apply d five or ſix times, one after ano- 
ther when they begin to cool. This muſt be 
repeated morning and evening, till the wound 
begins to digeſt; and after the firſt ſmall appea- 
rance of matter the danger is generally over. 
This method is likewiſe exceeding uſeful for 
the ſwelling: of tlie plate vein after bleeding, and 
to ſtop the . ane ee on 
by rowelling. % 
The cure of ſmall fiple ne is eaſy per- 
formed by laying on dry lint firſt, and then tow 


"ROM that; or the lint AP: be dipt in Friar's 


balſam 
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lam and laid on, and then if there is. any bied- 
. 
- „and the bleeding or bamorrhage 4s.p 
agaric of the oak, called touch-woad or {punk 
and avthing elſe will be wanted fur that 'pur- 
E nnaſt always fir 
be extracted if ; bat ben ĩt has paſe d quit 
_ through the limb, it ſeldom Wants any thing but 
the. pouring of ſpirit of wine into both orlfice, 
and then a ſhort tent armid with turpentine, ho- 
cy, and:tiniftuce of myrch. dt pught always to 
be remember'd, that . fpirituous medicines and 
bathing with them always agree be with thel 
an be come at may be ſtop d as above. If not, 
Injett the royal tincture, to be had at the chemiſi 
zn London, with a ſyringe that has a pipe af fu- 
meient Both .orifices:nauſt be kept open, 
till the wound is fill d up with ſound fleſh. When 
Mere is any ſplinters of the bone, coriit is hecome 
Foul, the wound muſt be enlarged with a :ſpunge 
ent, or an inſtrument. But thentheſe caſes are a 
ways dangerous. ; | . 
When ſthere is a ſymptomatic fever, it muſt be 
.cured with bleeding, Jaxative glyſters, ſcalded bran 


. „ K 

Bum of gun · powder may be cured/by bind- 
ing common {alt thick on the part, and letting it 
continue for twelve hours; this will either pre- 
vent a bliſter, : or diſpuſc it to heal Joon. And 
ſo will bathing it with reRified ſpirits of wine 
for an hour or longer, -and.afterwards once a 155 


üng it vill uon ſtop 


and their Coke. 35 
If the Wan is 18 reat, make à poultice with 
ſalt, ſoap and ſpirit Sf wine, and' apply to the 
parts. When it is attended with a great ſwelling, 
lay on a poultice made with milk and elder 
flowers.” When there is proud fleſh, mix two 
drams of red precipitate with an ounce of vel 
low baſilicon to 1 it down. . 


* 
"A 
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Part; for when it affects .the 121 475 parts, 
that is the bones, it is called 4 caries, It | may 
ariſe from an internal as well an external cauſe, 
and generally ſucceeds an abſceſs. 

With regard to their dimenſions. they are. 8.4 
tinguiſh'd into great and little, deep or ſuperfi⸗ 
cial. -With reſpect to the place, if they are dee 
they are called cavernous; when 115 are end 
ed with a carnous ereldenpe, they ate termed ul- 
cers with an byperſartoffs. When they are für. ü 
rounded with hardneſs and calloſities, they ate, 
called callous ulcers; when the ulcer. f is mpeterate, - 
ſinuous and callous it is termed a fiſtula. \They 
xe alſo called yaricous when ae With varices. 
of the veins. 1 gp 

When they are ed to any other "diſorder, 
they haye their name from thence ; thus they 
may be ſaid to be inflamed ulcers ; painful, tumi- ; 
fied, or ulcers with a caries. With regard to, the 
matter that flows from them, they may be ſani- 
ous, ſordid, virulent, or verminous. The ſanious 


GE ulcers 
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ulcers abound. with a ſeroſity or ich. Sordid ul- 
cers ſend forth a thick ſanies of different” colours, 
as black, livid, aſh-colour d, and the like, 4 
virulent ulcer is full of a limpid corrofive matter. 

The vermindus ulcers produce animaleules, or 
nn 7. 0 Lo SSIS... 

The cauſes from whence they proceed, give: 
different denomination to ulcers. Thoſe that 
ſuceeed wounds and open abſceſſes, and whoſe 
cauſe is only local, are ſaid to be well condition- 
ed or benign. When they. proceed originally 
from any diſorder of the blood, they are called 
malignant. Cancerous ulcers are of the very 
worſt kind. _ 3 
The cauſes of ulcers are of two kinds; the 
one internal, the other external. The internal 
proceed from à depravation of the nutricious 
juices, or they are hindered from flowing to the 
extremities of the veſſels, and without theſe the 
ulcers can never be incarned and cicatriſed. Ne- 
medies deſigned only to conſutne fungous excrel- 
cencies continued long on wounds, or after 

the opening of an abſceſs; dreſſings perform d 
with an improper Apparatus, ſuch as tents, dol- 
fils, pledgite, canulæ, &c. And other things im- 
properly applied may be the external cauſes of 
„ Toll nog, RG rhe 

Ulcers attending particular diſtempers already 
mention'd, I ſhall now paſs by; varicous ulcers 
are known by the varicous dilatations of the veins 
round about them. A ſanious ulcer may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, by a large quantity of ſanious 
matter which colours the compreſſes black. A fl 


dalous ulcer is generally ſtraiter at the entr 92 
| ; ; Py 0 : | . 4 | 


. 
6 
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a 1 bias and the ſides zwe 2-4 
callaus; verminous per) fungous ulcers are evident 
to che ſight. A cancerous ulcer has hard ele- 
vated. reuerte and is ſoon filled up with 
furigous ſanious fleſh, and a ſtinking corrofive 
1 ceds thereſromi, Which eats by degrees 
e fleſh, and forins ſinuoſities on every 7 fide. 
The wvsins of the tumour: are dilated and var- 
icous, and the ulcer itſelf has a wy genie 


7 


The podgrafie figns of logs are taken from 


- cauſe of an ulcer, the more dangerous it is: fim- 


ple ſuperficial ulcets are attended with little or 


But when the edge riſes above the ſurface, and 
grows callous, they are not ſoon: levelled, in ſuch 
a manner as to be fit for eicatrization. Al ulcer 
with a caries of the bone is much more diffi- 
cult to manage than a fimple ulcer; and this is 
more or leſs, according to the place where the 
ulcer is ſeated, and to the good or bad ſtate of 
the blood; as well as the cauſes from whence it 
proceeds. Cavernous ulcers ate not fo dangerous 
25 finuous ulcers, eſpecially when the ſinuoſities 
terminate near a joint. Fiſtulous ulcers are ſtill 
more dangerous, beeauſe they are often ſeated 
near the joints and other dangerous places, which 
render horſes of little uſe when the cure is com- 
pleated. Mali 


dangerous, becauſe they are a fign of a vitiated 
blood; and when they have a carrion ſmell, with 


— diſcharge of ftinking ill celoared matter, they 


& 


their cauſes, and the parts in whieh they are ſeat- 
ed; the. more difficult it is to determine the 


no danger, unleſs the blood is greatly "i. 


gnant or putrid ulcers are always | 
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generally end in a - mortification.  Cancerous te 
ulcers, are the worſt. of all, only they do not Ml © 
terminate ſo. ſuddenly, but will ſuffer a horſe to t 
languiſh a conſiderable time before they kill. Va. be 
ricous ulcers which are ſeated among the blood | 
veſſels, are ſpungy and hard to digeſt, being full Wl O. 
of a bloody icbor. Theſe are very difficult to pr 
cure. But a ſimple varicous ulcer may be cured Wil ® 
with great facilit . „ a 


The cure of ulcers in general need not be b 
largely inſiſted on, becauſe, beſides thoſe already ed 
treated of, the poll-evil, fiſtula on the wither, Pe. 

dhe glanders, and quittors will be mentioned in di. of 
tinct ſections. 1 e 
A ſimple ulcer needs only be brought to the BW ©? 
ſtate of a clean wound, and then it may be treat- 
ed as ſuch, by incarning and cicatriſing applic- Wl” © 
tions. In order to perform this, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to lay the ulcer open if there be occaſion, that Bu 
its whole ſurface may be cleanſed and deterged. ＋ 
This may be done with tincture of myrrh and ©" 
aloes, and with yellow baſilicon, and red pre- bot 
cipitate. Alſo with two ounces of turpentine i ©1' 
and honey, mixt with a dram of Verdigreaſe f ©>: 
When the ulcer is deterged, it may be incarned 
with lint alone, provided the matter is laudable; 
if otherwiſe a vulnerary balſam may be ſpread on anc 
liat and applied. But no tents muſt be uſed, *®! 
| becauſe they retard the cure, by preventing or de- 
ſtroying the ſprouting granulations of the 
fleſn, or produce calloſities, Deep ulcers ſhould the 
be kept open by filling them with lint ; leſt the 
lips ſhould cloſe two Fog and prevent the dreſ dip 
ſings from reaching the bottom. When the ca " 
vity is filled up with good fleſh, it will be bein © 
| 4 . 


_ their Cone, 0 
to -cicatih with dry lint or Frier's' balſam. 
there ſhould: be any inequalities, they ſhould . 
taken done with blue vitriol, powder of myrth, 
burnt alum, red precipitate, &. 

When proud fleſh is to be conſumed, "four * 
ounces of yellow baſilicon, to half an ounce of red 
precipitate is a good proportion; but it may be 
made ſtronger or weaker juſt as you pleaſe. _ 

: Fiſtulous ulcers beſides being conſiderably, deep, 
have generally a calloſity, which muſt be remov- 
ed before they can be cured, * This muſt be 
performed with a knife or eſcharotics. The beſt 
of this laſt kind, though known to few, if any, 
is verdigreaſe ground with” gum water, and made 
up into a tent, that may fill the cavity of the 
fiſtula; and in three or four days time you may take 
it out, and it will bring out the callus along with 
it, and à laudable matter will be left behind. 
But in order to perform this, the orifice muſt be 
firſt inlarged with a ſponge tent: Or if y you chooſe, 
and it is practicable, lay open the fuld to the 
bottom with a knife; then make a mixture with 
equal parts of turpentine, myrrh, the yolk of 
eggs, and Egyptian ointment, and incorporate 
them well together. By repeating this dreſſing 
at due intervals, the bottom will be deterged, 
ind then the parts muſt be brought together, and 
united by - compreſſion gradually 1 225 the bot- 
tom upwards, 

In ulcers attended with a' caries of the bone, 
the opening muſt be enlarged, and an exfoliation 
muſt be procured, by applying a bruſh pencil 
Cipt in a ſolution of quickfilver in agua Fortis. 
Or the lamella, or outward part of the bone may 
be perforated. with a I. terebra, ſo as to 
Cc 3 make 
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make many fmall holes, Which muſt be dreſt with 
lating veſſels of the ſound part of the bone will 
grow up through the holes; throw off the dead 
ſcale and renew the perioſteum. This is better 
than the raſpatory, and the chuter y. If the caries 
reach the marrow, it muſt be perforated. with 
trepan ; if the caries is on the ſpungy head of 
the bone in the joint, it is incurable with regard 
to the horſe, for then the limb muſt be cut off. 
| Putrid ulcers are always aceompanied with a 
cacohymy of the fluids, and therefore proper in- 
ternals muſt be given at the time of the cure, to 
deſtroy che malignity of the humours; ſuch a 
an equal quantity in weight ef cinnabar, of an- 
mu Fg gum guaiacum; an ounce of which 
muſt be given every day. If old ulcers are dry- 
ed up, they will either break out in another place, 
or the matter of them will fall upon ſome noble 
abe which may prove fatal; theteſote there 
hould always be a rowel to drain the humour off 
by that outlet, otherwiſe it is beſt to let it alone. 
Beſides theſe things, the horſe ſhould have gentle 
laxative purges between whiles, with warm wa- 
ter gruel, and feeds of ſcalded bran. 

When the callous lip of ulcers are very obſii- 
nate, three ounces of quickſilyer ſhould be kill d N 
with a ſufficient quantity of balſam of ſulphur, il « 
and then mixt with half a pound of gum am- 
moniac, or diachylon ; = plaſtet made with thi 
ſhould be laid on the ulcer, and rene wed morn- 
ing and night. The ammoniac is: beſt, be- 

cauſe it is more emollient. Then make inciſions 
in the callus, ſo as to penetrate through 65 
5 Who 


141 
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whole thickneſs then employ more of the ſame $4 
plaſter laying it on the naked inciſed lips. The 


ſcarifications are to be repeated every third or fourth 10 
day till they are quiet deſtroyed, not forgetting the "1 
mercurial plaſter. 10 
Varicous ulcers muſt be amended with an aftrin= _ 
gent decoction of oak bark, pomegranate rind, #1 
of each an ounce ; roch alum and white vitriol of 14 
each half an ounce, boiled in three pints of vinegar 4 
to a quart; the ulcers muſt be fomented with WHY 
this twice a day. This will thicken the diſcharge, #4 
and at length dry it up. Afterwards lay on the = 
ſtrengthening plaſter of the ſhops, to contract the 07-0 
coats of- the veins that fed the ulcer, Tu 
' Cancerous ulcers ſometimes attend the farcy a 
and the glanders; and ſometimes there are an- 
cerous warts, which degenerate into true cancers. 1 
Sometimes rowels likewiſe put in near the glandu- 1 
lous parts, will turn to the ſame kind of ulcers; $8 
then they leave a knotty uneyen ſwelling, with p 
a ſtinking ichor, which increaſing will turn to a 34 
true cancer and kill the horſe, Theſe ſorts of bf 
ulcers are only to be cured by extirpation, and 4 
then there is no warranting the ſucceſs, and there- 15 
fore the leſs there is ſaid about them the better; that EF 
none may be tempted to throw away their mo- "6 
ney for an operation that _ only haſten the #4 
death of the horſe. | 5 
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T H E glanders are known by a running of 
= matter from the noſtril, which is either yel. 
low, or greeniſh, or tinged ae blood. When 
the diſeaſe is of a long ſtanding; the matter turns 
blackiſh, and becomes very ſtinking. It is al- 
ways attended with a ſwelling of the glands, or 
kernels under the jaws. 

La Foſſe by examining the carcaſes of horſe, 
and making a diligent ſcrutiny into the ſeat of the 
diſcaſe, has found it to be local, and placed in 
the pituitary membrane, which lines the part. 
tion along the inſide of the noſe ; the cavities of 
the cheek-bone on each fide of the noſe ; and 
the frontal cavities above the orbits of the eyes, 

while every other part of the * may be free 
from any diſorder. 

There the glanders are La an inflammation 
of this pituitary membrane, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into three different periods, the beginning, 
middle, and the end. The firſt is called the in- 
cipient glanders ; the ſecond the confirmed glanders; 
and the third the inveterate glanders. The three 
principal ſymptoms are the inflammation of the 
pituitary membrane ; the ſwelling, of the glands 
under the jaws, and the running, which gives the 
name to the glanders. The inflammation cauſes 
the ſwelling * the glands ; and the ulceration of 


the glands cauſes the rupnin g of the noſtril on the 
diſeaſed lide, 


La 


every other fign ol health, yet he may properly 
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La Foie in order to be certain 2 he had 


found out the ſeat of the diſeaſe, injected a. cer- 
tain liquor into one of the noſtrils 2 a ſound horſe, 
which inflamed the pituitary membrane; this 


was, attended with a ſwelling of the lym phatic 


glands on the ſame fide ; this inflammation pro- 


duced ulcers, which cauſed a running of the noſ- 


tril as in the glanders. An injection into the other 


noſtril of the ſame kind, produced the like ſymp- 
toms on both ſides. 


He affirms that theſe lymphatic glands do not 


empty themſelves into the mouth as in men, but 
into the noſtrils; and the matter of the ſimple 
glanders is not ſtinking as is commonly aſſerted, 
unleſs ſome other diſtemper as the ſtrangles, or 


the farcy * affected the horſe at the ſame 


time. TIN, 


This is an infectious diſcaſe, and 23S, OA 5 


catch it from one another; Beſides any thing 
that inflames that membrane will bring on the 
glanders. Thus if a horſe after ſwimming is left 
in the cold, or if his noſe is expoſed to the 
wind, in two hours time the glands ho. the jaws 


will be ſwell d, and the noſtrils fill d with a viſcid | 


matter. 555 


Therefore to prevent theſe diſeaſes from ſud- 
den cold, the horſes after being heated ſhould be 
led about i in the hand that they may cool gradu- 
ally; their noſes ſhould be cover'd to hinder the 
ſudden ingreſs of the cold air, and their tails 
ſhould be turned towards the wind. When the 
glands of horſes have been affected for ſome time, 
though there is no cough, and he is poſſeſſed of 


be 
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be faid to have the glanders. In this caſe 
emollient decoctions muſt be thrown up the noſ- 
trils, ſo as to reach the frontal ſinuſſes or cavities, 
and to repeat it three times a day for a week, 
If che running contippes after this has been per- 
formed, it will then be neceſſary to uſe fumiga- 
tions, which are the ſmoak of medieines thrown 


1 . 
. 


For this purpoſe La Foſſe has made uſe of 2 
kind of þox with a tube fix'd thereto, which may 
be convey'd up the noſtril of a horſe, and will 
convey the vapour to the intended part. 

The glanders in horſes has à very great re- 
ſemblance to the ozæna in men, though in theſe 
the cauſe is generally more virulent as proceedin 
from the French diſeaſe : at firſt the ulceration 2 
fects the interval membrane of the noſtrils, and then 
It extends itſelf by degrees into the ſinuſſes of 
the ſkull and cheek: bones, producing an incur- 
able caries. When this happens in the cavity of 
the upper jaw over the grinding teeth, is is call- 
ed Ozena in antro. © A NINE PR 
1 mention this diſeaſe in men, to ſhow what 
medicines are moſt likely to ſacceed in the glan- 
ders in horſes, becauſe fimilar diſorders require a 
ſimilar treatment; eſpecially as La Foffe has been 
quite filent about it. Therefore inwardly a horſe 
ſhould have plenty of the decoction of guaiacum 
wood, with now and then two drams of mercurius 
@ukis, made into a ball with any conſerve and 
liquorice powder. For an injection, mix three 
grains of green precipitate, with half a pint of 
ipring water. The fumigation may be made 
with cinnabar thrown upon a red hot iron, and 
uh | conveyed 


* 


— er with a pipe after La Foſſe's 

ganas ny it had been 1 7855 upon men 

long ago. The cinnabar upon the hot iron muſt 
irred 


now- and then with the end of A pipe 


to make it all evaporate. 


| But we may obſerve that all liquids chat ate 
vſeful to deterge ulcers will be proper for injection 
in this cafe, while the diſeaſe is recent. But the 
beſt iojection that I know of to abate the corro- 
five ſharpneſs of the ulcerating e is chat 
which follows, 
Take quickfilver and balſam of capivi, of each 
half an ounce: and when they have been 
rubbed together ſo long that the quickſilver 
 Intirely diſappears ; then add the yolk of an 
egg, which being intimately mixed with the 
bialſam, add by egrees half a pint of ſpring 
Water. 
Sometimes lime water with niercurius dulcis 
may alſo ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. 
hen, though he was miſtaken in thinking this 
dileals was cauſed by a ſcrofulous Efookition. of 


the glands has faid enough to ſhew the true ſeat of 


the diſcaſc and its catching nature, ſhews that there 
18 ſomething more in it than can be attributed to 
diſorders from colds; and therefore it cannot be 


of ſo innocent a nature even at firſt as La Faßſe 


would have us believe. Gibſon has obſerved from 
diſſections that the glands on the inſide that in 
their natural ſtate are exceeding ſmall, and co- 
vered with' a fine delicate membrane, are all 
greatly enlarged ; inſomuch that the paſſage of the 
upper part of the noſe was choaked up as if it had 


been with a piece of ſpunge. That the Septum 
Ni 


20% 
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Naf,, and all the bones and cartilages were turn- 
ed carious and ſpungy; in which it Mendes er- 
actly a confirm mir in men. 
5 15 ſome caſes the injection will not go big hi zh 

enough to reach the cauſe. of the diſorder, and 
then the beſt way will be to take out a bit of the 
bone with a trepan ; after which the cure may be 

compleated by injections in the ſame manner as 
the ona in antro, which may be with tincture of 
myrrh mixt with honey of roſes. But care muſt 
be taken'that the perforation does not grow up till 
the cure is compleated. Likewiſe any of the 
former injections may be uſed when judged to be 
neceſſary. This is the only method of cure when 
the glanders are inveterate. 

All runnings at the noſe are not te en, 
though often ſo called. One may proceed from 
an ulceration of the lungs, and then it may be 
called the pulmonary glanders, and then it is a 
whitiſh liquor coming away in lumps or grumes. 
The ſecond fort may be called the waſting glan- 
ders, and it ſeizes Portes at the end of diſeaſes 
cauſed by hard labour, and affects the lungs. 
Then there comes away a whitiſh humour tin 
with yellow ; he eats and drinks pretty well, mt 
continues to loſe his fleſh. 

The Strangle Glanders throws humours up 

the lungs, which nature is not able to diſcharge, 
and forms abſceſſes; theſe humours are carried out 
_ through the noſtrils, and by coughing through the 
mouth. The Farc Glanderswhich affects both the 
lungs and the pituitary membrane with a corroſive 
| humour, is .Rill worle than any of the 5 

kay c 


* 


/ 
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The three firſt | are not infectious, but this laſt 
. þ ob 

'A fifth Get. is a a diſcharge which ariſes from 

ſudden cooling, after being over heated, and may 
turn to the true glanders as 14 Foſſe obſerves.” The 
laſt kind that he mentions is the diſcharge occa- 
fioned by the ſtrangles; for though this. diſcafe 
commonly goes off by an abſceſs which breaks; 
yet ſometimes it is diſchar xn by the noſtrils, with 
a ſhort cough and a ſlight inflammation of the 
jaws." Though rei the noſtrils will run 
without any ſwelling at all. But in the cure of all 
theſe different glanders, which are falſely fo call- 
ed, except the Ge he regard muſtbe had 

2 ou Tae diſeaſe in the cure; of which we 
wy yoo 
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HE Collievil 3 is an abſceſs near the poll of the 
horſe, formed in the ſinuſes, noll-bone, and 
rmoſt vertebræ of the neck. It is known b 

oh ſwelling of the poll, which is ſometimes 10 
large that it reaches down towards the vives, and 
when it breaks ſpontaneouſly or is opened, it diſ- 
5 great quantities of fimy matter, net unlike 
1 generally proceeds from blows or ftrains, or 
hurts in drawing ; or from a critical tranſlation of 
matter in a fever. When the poll ſwells from a 
blow or bruiſe, it may be eaſily cured by faſtening 
an car-band to the collar, to prevent its preſſing 
on 


* 
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an/the-part, and bathing it two or three times 2 

LY day with warm vinegar, and if there is an oOo 
ing through 145 ſkin. it muſt be mixed with an 
ual N ig ſpirit of wine. In this ſtate the 
bees ha VEN ented W But 
„ in the part with inflamma- 


tion, it will be proper to = then apply | 


Rt bread and milk, or the fol 


ke of the crumb of white bead eight t qunces; 
of white hard ſoap an ounce; of milk a 
ſufficient . boil them together a 
7 lage a dente: mixture will be bY for uſe. 
Ibis muſt be repeated once or twice a day til 
- the. itching is gone, and the ſwelling, abated. 
This method with laxative phyſic may prevent an 
abſceſs ; but when it is formed, bleeding and purg- 
ing are D and it muſt be brought 
*o 2 with a poultice made with ryc 
flour 1 0 oatmeal, made pretty thick with ſtrong 
ale or beer, and then brought to a proper con- 
_ fiſtence with ointment of marſh-mallows. It will 
be beſt to let it break of itſelf, and then the mat- 
ter muſt be ſqueezed out gently once or twice, after 
which it may be laid open, keeping as much as poſ- 
ible according to the direction of the fibres of the 
muſcles, without cutting the tendinous ligament if 
it can be avoided; = mean that ligament that 
runs along the neck under the mane. And there 
fore, if the matter is gathered on both ſides, the 
| beſt way will be to open it on both ſides. 
1 done, a leaden probe muſt be eres 
as gently as poſſible, and by that means the ori- 
fice muſt be made ſo wide as to ale the 
5 nger; 


— 
2 
— 


the matter is White, and of a 
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ger ot it may be 2 dot we, 4 P 
ſpunge tent, and a bit of dry f bange wild 1250 . 
enough for this uſe 5 25e. 11 
confiftence, it 
may be heated with 5 5 honey, and the 
una of. mytth. Wben proud fleſh atifes you 
ma Rrow a Atte ground ted precipitate thereon. 
ut if the matter is of a bad colour, and con- 
fence like melted glew, there will be need of a 
ſecond inciſion, but not too deep, and” the wound 
ſhould be widened with the finger. Then it 
ſhould be ſearched with a leaden probe to fee 
whether there are any drains, and to ſee how 
far they reach. If they go but a little way, the 
common dreſſings with a little, addirjan wilt do; 
but if they go. deep between the interltices of the 
muſcles, US hal be lald open wilk a knife, tak- 
mas to avoid the tendons. . ; 

n theſe diſorders, tinctures ate always Need 
rable to greaſy ointments, ſuch as the tinctute of 
myrrh and aloes, friers ballam, Kc. _Gilfon di- 
rech the following mixture. 

Take Teaifies” ſpirit-of wine and white wine 
Mo vinegar, of each half a pint ; of white vi- 
 triol diffolyed in ſpring phe half an ounce ; 
of tincture of myrrh four ounces: mix them 


HW and ſhake the bottle every time it is 


e A little of chte in a ladle, and then foak 
uy in it 0 waſh the wound with ; after which fill 
© with, tow moiſtened with the fame ; but it 
lie vety looſe, leſt it ſhould Hinder the growth 

of good fleſh. Sometimes bathing it with this 
Jaws alone will do, if you fill it with dry Int, 


| and 


f 
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524 cover it with tow to keep it from the air. In 
_ ſome caſes once or twice a day may be necefſar 

till the running decreaſes. and the fore ſeems to 
grow better. Then the fore ſhould |be bathed 
with ſpirit of wine alone, and it ſhould be cover- 
ed with tow dipt in vinegar and whites of eggs 
beat together, which will ſerve inſtead of a ban- 
dage. This ſhould be covered with a piece of 
woollen cloth, with two loops of liſt round his 
ears, and it may be tied underneath by the means 


of tape-faſtened thereto, 


When the ulcer is very foul it may. be cleanſed 
with phagadenic water, made with two drams 


of e 16 ſublimate, and a pint of lime water; 


and then it muſt be filled with looſe doſſils of tow 
dipt in Egyptian ointment and oil of turpentine 
made hot. 

But the. horteſt ' way of curing this diſcaſe i is 


* ſcalding with the following mixture: 


Take corroſive ſublimate, verdigreaſe in fine 
powder, and Roman vitriol Go powder of 
each two f drams; green coppetas half an 
ounce ; of Egyptian ointment two ounces ; 
dil of turpentine and train oil, of each eight 
ounces ; of rectified ſpirit of wine four ounces: 

mix theſe together in a bottle for uſe. 
Some make it milder by uſing red precipitate 
inſtead of corroſive ſublimate, and white vitriol 


Inſtead of Roman vitriol ; others uſe linſeed oil 
Inſtead of train oil ; ſome again mix half an ounce 


of verdigreaſe, half a pint of train oil, oil. of tur- 
pentine four ounces, and oil of vitriol two 


The 


ounces. 
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The: wheat init be frſt;oleavied-with.adpunge 
ſqueezed: out of vinegar; then put ſome of the 
— into a ladle dvith a ſpout; and when it is 
made ſcalding hot, it mult. be poured into the 
abſceſs, and the lips muſt becloſed together, with 
a ſtitch dr two according to the ſize; This muſt 
remain ſeveral days, and if good matter appears it 
will ſoon be cured, with bathing it with ſpirit of 
wine. If the Matter is had and in plenty, it muſt 
be ſcalded a ſecond time or oftener if neceſſary. 


This method is moſt proper een 
en en A e „ 


"Of «Fixrora in « the Wirges. A 
1 diſorder generally begins on che top of 


the withers, and is ſmall at firſt, but it ſoon 
increaſes and ſpreads on both ſides, often reaching 
down to the ſhoulders and forwards towards the 
neck, which impoſthumates and turns ſinous, un- 
leſs taken in time. Sometimes it is confined to one 
ſide only, though the other may be a little ſwelled. 

It may proceed from bruiſes of the ſaddle or the 
poll-evil in the ſame manner as in fevers. When 
it is cauſed by a bruiſe it is not dangerous, and 
may be repelled with ſafety. When it breaks on 
one ſide only, and the ſwelling on the other ſub- 
ſides, it may be cured in the ſame manner as any 
other abſceſs. If in both ſides between the ſpines 
the cure will be difficult. That between the finu- 
les of the lowermoſt rack-bones is of a very bad 
kind, and if cured cauſes a * When 


Dd. | there 
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there are ſeveral ſinuſes that communicate with 
ep”: other,- the cure is generally i im; e. 
When the ſwelling is cauſed by the ſaddle or a 
dlow; bathe it with hot vinegar, if ks fail, mix 
{rad an ounce of white vitriol with a quart of vi 
: but the vitriol muſt be firſt diſſolved in 
This will reduce ſmall ſwellings in a ſhort 
| priced When the ſwelling is hot, or when little 
hot watery: pimples ariſe, there is an ulcerous diſ- 
3 W ch may be Prevented | OW the fol- 
wing mixture: 
Boil two ounces of init ot a handful 
of wood aſhes in a quart of water: then 
W pour off the clear, and mix it with half « 
pint of ſpirit of wine. 
Bath the eruption with this firſt, * chen anoint 
it with linſeed oil to ſoften the ſkin. Aqua fortis 
© may: be applied once in two days, but then it burns 
off the hair and makes the ſwelling turn to a 
- quaggy ichor, which will caſt off ſloughs and abate 
. the: ſwelling, leaving a ſcar with a lie baldneſs. 
. Oil of vitriol will do the ſame ;- or White n 
mixt with vinegar and ſpirits of wine. mn: 
When this tumour is the conſequence of a Since 
it mult never be repelled, - but ripened: with oint-" 
ment of marſhmallows mixt with a little oil of 
turpentine; or a poultice made with a pint of te 
flour, ſix ounces of hogs lard, four ounces of 
ointment of marſhmallows, and four ounces of oil 
of turpentine, mixed and warmed in a; pipkin. 
- The ſwelling muſt be always covered; with a 
cloth under his body-cloth till it breaks. 
The abſceſs ſhould break of itſelf, or at leaſt be 


very ripe before it is opened, which may be , 
| | PRs y 


yn 
by 
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4 tat" It may be ope el with a hot 
| io ſmall at the poin 


it, but Baer rounded nor 
"Empty the ia and put in 4 leaden 


q pro tobe do diſcover which way it turns, that you 


n it ſtill farther. This opening ſhould be 


mow downward from the orifice à little ſlant- 


as far as the hollowneſs' reaches, which 
ſt done by a half round firing iron made hot. 


This may prevent a fiſtula. When there is an ab- 


{ceſs on the other fide, it may be opened in the 


ſame manner, and when there is a communication 

between both, it may be preſerved by a perfora- 
tion through the withers, taking care to 'ayoid 
the ligament which runs along th 
withers. big 


neck IF the 


Some of ON ulcers will fill FR with We uſe of 


turpentine, honey, and the tincture of myrrh mix d 


with red precipitate, and bathing the ſore all 
round with rectified ſpirit of wine. But when 


the ulcer is foul and the matter of a bad colour, 


with fungous fleſh, — 5 the Tolle wing mixture 


will be proper. in 1 9 


Diffolve a quarter of an ounce of Roman vitriol 
In half a pint of water, oil of turpentine and 
2 rectiſied jor of wine, of each four gunces 3 
of white wine vinegar ſix ounces; oil 
of vitriol and Egyptian ointment of each 
two ounces, © VB 
Mix theſe together, "make them ſealdin 8 bat, 
and ſoak ledgits i in it to apply to the ulcer; as 
often as it is dreſſed it muſt be bathed with the 
following mixture 
Take irit of dine aa vinegar, of dick'a pint; 
of oll of fulphur two ounces, The off muſt 
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be dropt in by little and little to Prexent too 
great an efferveſcence. $ 
here is no material difference between dil 
of Fats and oil of vitriol, fo that you may uſe 


TT, 4 
: 


which you pleaſe... The pledgit ſhould be laid in 


the MET as loole as roſitble, and when it fills up 
with ſound: feſh, lint alone will do, or pledgits 
large enough to cover the whole ſore, armed with 
the common digeſtive and mixt with a ſmall quan- 
tity of precipitate. When the ulcer is ſinouus, 


the ſinuoſities mutt be laid open and dreſt as be- 


fore; when it is a true fiſtula, its ſources muſt be 

deſtroyed with a cauſtic or a hot iron. 
When the bones are foul, inject equal quantities 

of zincture of myrrh and uncture of euphorbium, 


bathing the fore all about with the preceeding 


mixture. This diſeaſe may likewiſe be cured with 
ſealing: as in the pplerl. 
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; A Freſh fea. in the an may Fi ea 


known by the horſe not putting out that leg 


like the e that i is, not ſo far, and by his en- 


= 


deayouring to favour it. When it PETE from 


humours and affects both ſhoulders, he he ſtumbles 


as he along. 

geld anal of the ſhoulders 6 TNA cur- 
or) by diſſolving half an ounce, of bole armoniac, 
or French. bole, in a pint. of good vine gar; and 
bathing the part with it two or three times a day, 


from 


1 


. IS. . PO > 


* #45 RT Oe OY, x 40s 
from the wither aftgoſt to rhe knee, Ry half way 
up the hreaſt, letting the horſe ' reſt a few Pr 
till he Iv welt.” bY he your 18 lame without 4 
ſwelfing ; | then | 

. wy of the beſt vine r half a in | 


* ounces; of French bole pa au ounce : 2 


delt it as the former,” 12 

When the ſhoulder — frrelled nd cola 
ed, then Ui wil be neceſſary. ; 

Tate of the tops of ;"Lavendes and 

Worm wood, of bark an ounce; of camomile 
flowers half an odunce; bay- Berries and jani⸗ 
5 berries, of each att onnee& and a half; of 
e fal armoniac four ounces; of ſalt of 
| ittar two OUNCes : 4 boi cher in two ballen 
chamber-Iye. 

THe a quart this fhnchinddohi and it 
with half a Wit of ;fpirit of wine — ſoment the 
horſe's ſhbu det with jr with _ offlatnet large 
enough” to cover it al over. The liquor muſt be 
made hor, and the flannel applied as uſual. Befide 
this, it wilf be proper to make a fowel in the 
point of che ſhoulder, and there will be no doubt 
of a cure. 

The SrRInenATT may be usch wi friQions 
and fomebtations, without any farther trouble. 

Strain of the Knees and Pafterns; may be cured 
with pouttices made with rye flour, the grounds of 
beer and chamber-lye. When the ſwellin 8. and 


inflamtmmation is 3 9 ·ͤ᷑ bathe the parts twice a 


Gay wick 12 e mixture: F 


NT pz Ft Take 
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Take vigegar a pint, of camphorated ſpirit of 
wine four ounces ; of white vitriol, Aelved 
in à little 1 two drams: this will 


Wh e 8 e 8 knees * . ; 


/ STRAns Fly Amis hwy Back: 
-.  _ SnEws," nd. Hock 


TE. Strain of the Coffin. Jane i is not. readily 
known at firſt, becauſe the horſe does not 
favour that foot, except he plants it on the ground, 
but in time it will become ſo ſtiff that he will on- 
ly touch ground with his toe; nor will the foot 
Hoy with the hands. Bliſtering ; and firing will cure 
this diſorder, unleſs it has been of too long ſtanding. 

The Strain of the Back-Sinew, is a common 
accident and generally, proceeds from hard riding 
in bad roads. In this caſe. the finew. will ſwell, 
ſometimes from the backſide. of the knee to the 
heel; and then the horſe does not care to put his 
foot even on the ground, but ſets it befors the 
other while he is ſtanding. 'F * 

There is nothing cures this diſorder ſo fron a3 
the vinegar, and French bole, lately mentioned. 
It muſt be made warm and rubbid into the ſine ws 
often in a day. And if any weakneſs remains, 

2 mild bliſter will compleat the cure, and hing 
down the ſinew to its natural ſtate. 
NP Strains in the Hock, are eaſily cured, when taken 
in time, by bathing them with coolers-and. repel- 
lents, as in other recent ſtrains, But when the 
ligament i is burt. they muſt be well * with fo- 
men- 


J 
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mentations, and then there will no danger of ſuc- 
ceſs, If the calloſity-or. hardneſs. grows only on the 
outſide; it may dert be removed by 70 peated 
bliſtering. But if the : calloſity 1 is on the inſide it will 
be necellary” to fire the part very gently, making 
lines pretty cloſe together, and then phy the 
N charge: 

Take of the plaiſter 7 * "gum. ammoniac with 
277 mercury, to to be had at the ſhops, fix ounces ; 
melt it with a a little linſeed oil to make it a 
| little ſofter; but not too ſoft, and apply i it like 
ti acharge over the hock, and when it is fallen 
rene it onee or twice more. 
When there is à hard ſcabby ſore or crack in 
che bending of the hock, i it is called the Sallen- 
nd when there: is the fame in the bend- 
the k knee, it is termed the Mallenders. 
Theſe, are, firſt, to be waſhed, after the hair is 
clipped off, with a lather. of ſoap in chamber-lye, 
and then ay, on the mercurial N 1 4 of the 
ſhops ſpread on tow. This ſhould, be We 
e and morning; or | 
Take Ethiops mineral half an once "of white 


, vitriol a dram; of ſoft green ſoap fix ounces: 


ray 01 


© Incorporate them well together in a mortar, 
and apply as before. 


Either of theſe uſed with c care, will be ſülßeient 
though ſome -make a ſtrong. liniment with two 
drams of, earrobve ſubltemate,, and. two ounces of 


hog all. 


- | ii} j ; 1 f cnc 
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E Lea in * ere. winken 
and Hip... 1 


WIuN al a horſe is lame in the ue, 1 gene- 
Y rally treads upon his toe, and cannot (et 
the heel 15 the ground. Sotbetimes the ſtife 
Fells pretty much. Cooling applicitibris, ſuch 
as were uſed for the ſhoulder, wilt fuccred very 
well, unleſs the ſwelling be lar and : 2 
| then the fomentation muſt be ufed. When there 
is an abſceſs which breaks and runs, Ml ter- 
minate the diſeaſe. 

Lameneſs of the Unit bene and hag may be 
cured, when they are diſcovered in time; other- 
3 wiſe the cure is very uncertain.” At firſt che horſe 
3 diſcovets but every e or ſcarce any at all in 
| his walk, unleſs he comes. to trot, and then he 
NF drops backward upon his heel. 

The cauſe of the lamenefs may lie Acer! in the | 
muſcles or the whitl-bone of the hip; which at firt Ml t 
| may be removed with coolers and repellers ſo often 
| mentioned. They ſhould be uſed at leaſt four 

or five times a day. But when this diſorder is 
confirmed, we muſt uſe bliſtering and firing. 
which may remove the lameneſs ſo far as to leave 
only a limp, that will not hinder his going through 


buſineſs. Rowels in bis caſe have done more 
harm than good, 
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NARROW Hxzls ate generally W 45 
fects, and are often rendered incurable by bad 
ſhoeing. The beſt method is to hollow the foot 
in ſhoeing, and to pare nothing out but what is 
rotter,or foul, When the foot is hard or dry, ot 
inclinable-- to be rotten, bathe them often in 
chamber-lye, or hoil two pounds of linſeed in 
chamber - lye to the conſiſtence of a poultice, and 


then add fix ounces of ſoft ſoap, and anoint the 
_ every day with this, and pura en upon the 
Or, 


Fake fix canal freſh butter t e 
bees wax, one ounce of tar, and as much 
Unſeed oil as will bring it to eee 

ment. 

Binding of the HP is when it.is fo finall about 

that it turns the hoof into the ſhape of 

bell. The cure of this is by 8 

eight lines, with a drawing knife from the coronet 

almoſt to the toe, The lines muſt penetrate al- 
moſt quite through the hoof, but not quite reach 
the quick; and keep it charged with pitch till 
the lines are quite worn out with ſhoeing, which 
will require ſeveral months ; and therefore many 
turn the horſe out to graſs till the feet grow down, 

tho ſome are able to travel in a few weeks. 
Horſes ſometimes: have old nails and other 
ſharp things run into the tender parts within the 
foal, When this is the caſe, atter taking them 
dut 
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duft the part muſt be bathed with warm oil of 


|  thrpentine and ſpirit of wine, and pledgits with 


baſilicon ſhould be laid over it by way of ſtop ing. 
If i it turns eee and diſcharges foul ſtink- 
ing matter, and: proud fleſh; ariſes thereon, the 
dre fſim wt de made with honey, Venice tur- 
ennie E Am oNitirient ; 3 pre- 
ipitarE® S W 
5 YA Sand. Hel is alittle: dal cleft on the out- 
fide of the hoof. When it penetrates through the 
horny patt of the hoof, and runs directly down. 
Ward, it is not eaſily cured. ' When it palſes'thro 
the- ligament which unites the hoof wi the Coro- 
net, it is apt to breed a quittor or a falſe 
Ri very dangerous. When the crack wk 
it 5 Brough the hoof : without touching 
that” ligameft, it may eaſily be cured by raſping 
dds edges Uebel. and applying thick pledgits of 
baſilicon, and binding — down with 
Soft liſt or a piece of very large waxed packthread 
N it like a hoop, But if, there is a 
Hs _—_ ender the hoof, and the cleft ſeems to 
Veftady"to penetrate thro h the cartilage or liga- 
ment, Lk beſt be fired ly with irons mo- 
de fNeIy hot; but both fides of the cleſt are firſt 
40 dE raſped thin, and that gradually on each ſide 
45” ſome diſtance. This done, the horſe) ſhould 
; be turned out to graſs till the foot is well. 
t has fately diſcovered that the both 
Way done is often crack d into three pieces, 


2 and ſometimes from flight accidents. But as this 


is incurable, it is only à caution for people not do 
Or heway their money in attempting aZeure. 
Ae does not pretend to m_ any ſymptom to. diſ- 
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cover it, but only! in general ſays, it is a Jamenefs 
that l 1 ate 0 Wes . f 
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of a 3 RomiznG Faves. and CANKER: 


A Ovittor i is an 1 5 formed n the hair 
and the hoof, commonly on the inſide. quatter 
of a horſe's foot. It is dangerous When the hoof 
is hollow near that part or the blood vitiated. But 
while it continues on the outſide of the hoof, it 
may be eaſil⸗ managed. The coronet myſt be 
bathed all round. every day, with 1 of wine, 
and the ſore muſt be dress d with) "te pm low bad ICON, 


mixed with red precipitate, iy a 
an ounce of 0 former to — drama 9 3 ater. 
But hen the matter gots poder 1 10 there 
is no way o coming at it but by takin t 
the 55 85 This bas] done De lh a, 
judiciouſly, and then the cure will not be difficult. 
When, the. ulcerous + Matter is got. ſo hear th 
quarter, a8 to make it neceflary to 3 taken off 
the cure can onl ly be palliative; for. wh en. it gros 
again it leaves b large 2 a ſeam, 5 weaken.t 8 


foot; but he may ſerve. LR well e ES: 


horſe afterwards. . 10 fi 6 AW; 
A Running of the Hu or thruth? i an n im- 
bebe that gathers in the frog of hor "that 
ave fleſhy heels, and have deep clefts in their 
ſtogs. Thoſe that have. clean. Ay, 1 80 Are. 


ſeldom troubled with ſuch acciden hey ar 
ſometimes attended with the 2 2 we ee 


102 « af” 77 


Whe? : | 


412 Of the Disk ass of 1 Ronny, 


When the abſceſs appears, the bard's part of 

ö the frog muſt be pared away, and Ubstefer ap- 

ears rotten. Then the bottom of the foot muſt 

- wathed two or three times a day with old cham. 

hands which will ry for the E tori ti 
very apt to return. | vn 

When there is a 1 flux of . upon 

the part; it it apt to turn to à canker, which 
we muſt endeavour to prevent by applying the 
following mixture. 

Take vinegar and ſpirit of wine, of each two 
ounces ; of tincture of myrth 170 aloes an 
ounce ; of Egyptian ointment half an 3 
mix them together, and bathe ever) 

that appears allt; and Tay ' tow pt 
the mixture over the ulcer, in the manber 
ef ſtopping. | 

Then the horſe ſhould be purged with laxative 

phyfic, and two or three diuretic ' dofes metitioned 
the next ſection. _ 
| When aa thraſh becomes rotten and putrid, it i 
apt to degenerate i into a canker, e N ly when it 
is got into the ſinuoſities of the coffin-ſoitit. Some- 
times it may proceed from bruiſes, 88 and nails. 
"OWE" ber ſometimes make ſo ſwift a pro- 
greſs, that it will turn the muſcles of the foot to 
a quag in one night's time, and rot the ſoal at the 
ſame time. The quick growth of fungous fleſh 
that appears wy theſe ſores requires the ſtrongeſt 
d PE. ua fortis, or oil of vitriol ſhould 
plied Gert y, and then 4 may get ground 
7 * 8 ſcale, Even though it reaches the coffin- 


bone; for though the muſcles of the foot arc 
quite 


r r om Moods a + 


and tbeir CuRs.. AS 413 


uite waſted with the canker and the eure, yet 
& will grow again, and the horſe-will at length 
— a better ſoal than before. When the 
canker does not riſe while the dreſſings are uſed, 
once in two days will be ſufficient, and ſometimes 
a little red en and burnt alum, will be 
3 to ſtrow on the growing fleſh, till the 
ſoal 1 0 to appear. The hoof ſhould not only 


be cut off in all places where it preſſes the tender 


parts, but ſhould be kept ſoft "with linſeed oil, 
and every time the foot is dreſſed, it ſhould be 
bathed all round with chamber-lye. He ſhould 
have two or three doſes of . phyfic, at pro- 

r intervals, when he is come to his ſtomach. 


Vhen the foot is firm and Aron a i working 
will do the horſe 8999. 


5 


Seba Ba aS 
of the Caras, Cnown-ecan, and Rar-ra IL, 


THE Greafe i isa diſorder nl ben. and 
"affects horſes of a groſs conſtitution, through 


the careleſsneſs of thoſe that look after them. 


For keeping the limbs clean and dry, is a great 
preſeryative. againſt. this. diſorder, j bad caſes 
the horſes blood is very poor, which inclines him 
to dropſical diſorders. This cauſes {a ſwelling of 


the limbs. firſt, and then the eruptions appear af- 


terwards, which diſcharge a ſtinking matter ſome- 
what like. melted glue. Sometimes the greaſe 


breaks, out e fomerimes behind, bad when 


the 
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 *the conſtitution is very bad > 
| limbs at the ſame' time.” 


Of Dek of — 
5 bad, it falls into the fore 


When the heels ase "m obietved to five 


: while" the horſe ſtands in the ftable, and 


down upon exerciſe, order them to be well — 
when he comes in, and waſhed with ſoa e 
chamber-lye, or vinegar, and water, Which with 


ſufficient rubbing will often prevent or Wed the 


"own plant. 

"The intention is to brace vp the fibres, ſtrength- 
Cain! the veſſels, and fo to prevent the afflux, or ra- 
ther ſtagnation of the blood and humours ; which 
may be done with bathing them with old verjuice 


or by dipping rags in the ſame and rolling them on 


with a proper bandape ; and by this means in a 


i 


a few days, the parts may recover their tone. 
There is another way of keeping down the 
"ſwelling, though not brought into practice, and 
that is a laced ſtocking, which any ſenſible taylor 
or ſadler is capable of making on the ſwelled part. 


„It ſhould be made of ſtrong canvaſs that will 


not eaſily tear when put to the trial. However 

the part may be waſhed pretty often wich the fol- 
lowing repellent lotion 

SEO balf an ounce of erte 25 abe 

it in four ounces of 'reQified ſpirits of wine; 

an ounce of white vitriol with as much water 

as will juſt diſſolve it. Mix theſe together, 


and then add fix ounces of white wine vine- 


gar: Shake the bottle every time it is uſed. 
When the cracks and ſeratches degin to ooze, 


and run, the hair muſt be elipped away, to make 
the grieved part more caſy to come at; as alſo when 


* there 


— nn 1 ; 
| dba is. hard ſcabs. When the FOI: has 
ceeded thus far, it will be proper to uſe podhiced 


with turnips or with rye flour, turpentine, and 


hogs lard mixt with ſpirit! of wine. And when | 


his limbs begin to be more limber, he muſt be 
purged ſeveral times with de der are 
remembring always never to gen Phyſic. 

Aſter a few days the common digeſtive © + ha 
ſo often mentioned may be laid over the part, and 
the poultice upon that; which may be made only 
with boiled turnips, lard, and a handful of pow- 
dered lindſeed. When a running is procured 


by. 
this means and the veſſels are unloaded, bas ere 


oy be dried up by the following wan: 
Take of lime water a quatt or "three | ite; 
White vitriol and burnt alum of each two 


- ounces; of the Egyptian ointmont a an ounce. 
Mix theſo t 


_ - *»ture/ If you would have it more drying and 
aſtringent, diffolve a dram of ſugar of lead 
in every ounce of the mixture 


roper. 5 
7 Take of id lead Ke ounces; of 5 ver 


an ounce ; reduce them to a fine powder, 
and mix them with four ounces of honey! 


What has been ſaid hitherto, will ſerve to cure 
this diſeaſe when it is local, but if the legs are 


very much ſwelled, and are penfeathered; that is 
when the hair ſtands ſtaring up, with a running 


of fetid matter from deep ſores, the cure Will be 
* l N & £82 E891 157 E110 "QA 3 


— 


— 
* 


When 


en, | 


ogether, and waſli the fores three 
times a day with a ſpunge dipt i in the mix- 


© Sometimes a drying ointment may: not bs * 


436) Of the Dura of ones; 
When che diſcaſe is in thisRate;: the blood is 
always poor, and charefote maſt: not abe begun 
with bleeding as ſome direct ; but ure ſe- 
rum mat K e ph karried: ty diu- 
; Med een $094 1 9815G.0E tt gat 
28 quart of clean forge- Water, and mix it 
A "with four ounces of yellow roſin, and 'AN 
ounce of ſalt  petre. ground well tagether; 
chen add a dram of ungeRiified oib of amber. 
This 1 doſe; to be given f aeg 
: faſting: 35 tn? [ih $41} 5 Srir4t; Try: 
Head e oy hours bafore and 
after this drench, and then he muſt: have cold 
water with modetate riding. But as this is ar 
diſagreeable to ſome hoples,. the following ball 
mays be ſubſtituted in their om. 

"WORE of ſalt petre two ounces ab filings 
of iron, half an ounce; of camphire a dram. 
Make them into a ball with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of honey, waſhing it down with:a horn 
or —— of 4mith's — ge- water. 

When there is any remains of the humour, 

the leg may be bathed with ſpirit of wine and 
vinegar in equal parts. If ts is not ſharp e- 
nough a little Egyptian ointment may be mixed 
with it. But if the heels continue ſeabby and 
dry, uſe the following ointment: 

Take yellow baſilicon and honey, 4 each two 
ounces ; of verdigreaſe in fine powder, three 
drams: mix them. Let this be applied once 
a day till the cure is effected. 


1 $'S £ 


When there is any weeping remains, the above 
ointment with red lead may" be laid on the wy 
5 c 


„ 1 0 „ << 


aul their Conn. 47 
like a 8 upon tow, and renewed 
once in three days: When the diureuck balls 
are not powerful enough, they may be affiſted 
with equal parts of cinniber and gum guaiacurn, 
giving hit an ounce for a doſe every night and 
the diuretic ball; ſometitnes omitting this laſt as 
2 by ale 1 

Rat To creep 
the middle of the | thank, along the 2#1do achilles, 
or maſter" finew; They are ſo called becauſe 
they reſetndle the tail of a rat. Sometimes 
paſs along one ſide of it, and ate generally dry, 
but now a then moiſt. The following oint- 
ment will not only cure theſe, bite Jn, hibes, 
figs, and che like diſorders. 

Take ſoſt ſoap and black baſilieon; of each two 
ounces; of lipſeed oil an ounce; 5 of white 
vitriol, in fine powder, half an ounce: 
mit theſe well together, and dreſs the part 
wich it every day, wiping it clean. © ' 

The Crown Scab, is à humour that breaks out 
round the eoronet, producing  ſcarfineſs and itch- 
ing. It may be cured with a mixture of oint- 
ment of marſh mallows, and yellow baſilicon, 
ſpread upon tow and laid round the coronet, 
giving the horſe at the ſame time a few doſes of 
the above diuretick drink, and a laxative purge or 
two, of which you will find ſeveral preſcriptions 
interſperſed in this treatiſe, 

Before I make an end of this treatiſe, it will 
not be amiſs to take notice that we have recom- 
mended puff balls and agaric of the oak more than 
once for the ſtanching of blood, not ag a new diſ- 

Ee covery, 


4.18 5 of the DisE AsEs of Honsxs, &c. 

covery, but as better than any other way, tho' we 
did not then knew that it had bern made uſe of 
by others for that purpoſe in horſes. However, 
we find that 4a Fofſe had tried the powder of puff. 
balls in ſome „ ſome of which he has fince 
publiſhed. In France they call them Yeſſe-de-Loy, 
which is the ſame that botaniſts call Zycoper don. 
His method was to apply ſome of the duſt to the 
bleeding artery, and to wap it on with the palm 
of his hand for about twelve or fiſteen minutes, 
and then the blood ſtopp d. He cut off the leg of 
a horſe. and applied the powder with. a bladder 
to the ſtump to keep the powder on without any 
other dreſſing, and the blood ſtopt. By other 
experiments he found that when the wound came 
to ſuppuration, it did not renew the bleeding. 
Therefore we, conclude that the poder of the 
puff-ball and the agarick of the oak are ſafe re- 
medies for the ſtoppage of large hemorrhages, 
which proceed from wounds, amputations, or 
otherwiſe; and that they are attended with no 


bad conſequences or dangerous accidents-. 
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& 21 A ous 15 
MAKE. A "large luce of brown or rye- bread, 
two cunces ger flour of brimſtone, a quar- 
ter + 4 Pint of honey, with a ſufficient quantity 
of ale to mite 4 dt e Th is may be r 

and giyen to börles 4 n e Arnihiphes, 'or a day or 
two before A Gong Nous Few * and cool: 


£47 * n 
ing. 35 6 
1 15 5. 4 Suſe 


if Diaretick Ball for the O e 


Take of Venice turpentine, ſal prunella, flour 
of brimſtone, of each one ounce : make them 
into a ball, This is a very moderate ball, and. 
ſhould be waſhed down with a quart of ale, that 
has had one pound of onions ſteep'd in it all 
night, You may give this once in four days, 
and by repeating it, it will clean a horſe's legs 
wonderfully, and in ſome caſes will do without 
phyſick, But to make them thoroughly clean, I 
would adviſe purging after it. To a coach horſe 
you may give it for two or three days ſucceſſively. 


Bon A 


A N er 


* 4 Supplement of approved Recei apts 
_ fiercely rink 85 „ 
Take flour of brimſtone, anniſeeds, . 
of each two eunces ; of ſaffron in powder, a dram 
and a half; Venice treacle two ounces 3, honey 
three ousces / make them i into a drink With a 
uart of ale, and give it warm in the morning 
falling, adding two ounces of ſweet oil "A be- 
ore 5 keep your horſe warm all that day. 
nn d. | 13h 
5 Fr ile Mar.evmees. baue 
Take oflred preeipitate an ounce; of vitriol two 
ounces; of Egyptiacum thret ounces: mix them 
together, and make an ointment; and after cli- 
ping off the hair, ron du chateau meg 


R 1 os ein des 
A good Ointment, to cleanſe Waundi, and bel them 
and to 4 e I is alſo gun fir 
_ crack d beelt auben hey gam dry, and the ſcab 
make the borſe uneaſy by t ar ir beat before they 
Fall f. 
Take the e green ointment; and apply 
it to the heels, till the cracks are bead wi 
feabs dite Ben. punk no OG 2 


Ball 10 carry off . the” ren gr th bunpurs 
| if the hgs ſwell after 1 5 . 

Take common antimony, flour of brimſtone, 
diapente, of each a pound: moiſten this with a 
ſufficient quantity of honey, and cold drawn lin- 
feed oil, juſt enough to make the powders roll. 
Give a ball of this every morning, boy _ fix 
_ If this don't do, rowel him. 


cy 


g. Riz: 


| A Bupplanent of approved Ree. ar 
4 Liniment for. a Kran in the Back 5 ty 


Take oil of tutpentine and tlie beſt Fr pirit of 
wine, of each an ounce and a half; of Pl of 
ſpike an oe; of :capat mortuum of vitriol an 
ounce ; of dragou's: blood two drams; of oil of 
oliganum a dram and a half: mix them well to- 
ae rub ſom+ into. the. part. TY Is 0 

A Gn ple 4 Shoulder dee 
Tate nerve 7. 855 
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Tale 93 bigneſs. =. A 1 and rub it well 
into the part with 2 Bang: ; Lot the horſa ſtan 
three days wi The more it ſwells 
the better, i 3 bare walks well after three 
days, reſt; then ruh his ſhoulder with krain oil, 
ſtroking down the hair with your hand. If the 
horſe is not cured with the firſt Matei at three 
95 OT. N wh . 
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e 4 Bliftering Clary ge. „ 
b pitch.andirofin, of. FT two ourices; 
Venice turpentine, : maſtic, - cuphorbium, and 
cantharides in powder, of each an ounce. In- 
corporate cheſe properly, but mix the laſt when 
| © © almoſt 


almoſt cold ; then add two drams | of aqua. fortis 
very Ars tf and you wy 17 5 one ag * dra 
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BIG KS: GW, 1 1650 LO hoe 
Take common! an flour of. brimftone, 
anviſeeds, and liquorice, of each four ounces, all 
in fine powder, and made into balls with four 
_— qt of oil of àgiſceds four drams; 
of lin{ cold-drawn a cient quantity, to 
amy ho d 1 io 5 ys 
N 1 6 oo beort:: tb gd 8 0 | 
Take epi 7 üer E. zum 
ante e of each one ounce ;; g ad of lng 
birthwort, 'dlibanum, and bdellium, of each 15 
drams ; myrrh and galbanum, of each half an 
ounce; opoponax and verdigreaſe, of each two 
drams; litharge, nine drams; of dil of olive, two 
pounds; of vinegar as much as is ſufficient to 
diſſolve the gums, and make the whole into an 
ointment. This is an excellent dil to cleanſe 
foul ſotes, and is much uſed for wounds, cuts, 
and crack d heels. It is __— he 12 none 
end to dip rowels ind f. 3990 Hr I ane 


: 


de N "(1+ AF. 
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ett ret. At e 5 
An Ointment for 'the. 42 2 
Take of Venice turpentine, two Clicks of 
hogs lard, one ounce; of ſpirit of turpentine, 
half an-ounce ; cantharides and euphorbium, of 
each half an ounce; both in ſine powder: ſet 
them -over the- GH any ſtir theth, all 1 ere all 
my” are cold. N62 94204 ee L 
A N 2 | 
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t Gb eri ib bh Hd Tie 
A Houlticr for: Gaz ave HES 


Take . hogs lard, and turpentineb bf en 
pound; of rice meal a ſufficient uantity : ſim- 
13 inen all together over the fire, and then put 
2 pound of beaten aum, fine Fifted, to the reſt 
when cold. Spread it on a cloth, and apply it to 

the heels, and let it lie on twenty - Mur hours. 


„ Hie Hd ont e dar ene 5 


Py A Drink for: the, Gre as. 1 


Takt liquoriet poder, "elitatnipanie-root, bor 
of brimſtone, aniſeeds powdered, of each an/ounce; 
of tue an handful, +800, one head of garlick: boil 
theſe in a quart” of 
then add 4 pouud of commonitreacte-and! three 
ounces of oit of t ineo This is to be giren 
once.nv four. 1 Bleed! the horſd - or 
me. day you lay on the poulticeb and gire the 
drink the Werdet Be N OD Wert,” and 
walk him ann hlacea ova T4 | 


137 4 . 28 


ente the VzLLows and eee 
Firſt bleed at the mouth or tail, and then gi 


three drams of ſaffron; turmerick, aniſeeds; _ 


each Haff an bounce; L. omdemt welele three 


ounces; diſſolved over a gentle fire in à pint of 


lack, or white wine: mix them to ether. 


173 2t TAIT ts I 95 $A WSK at Ms. 


Balls ro curry off GREASE; | 
Take eue fenugreek ſeeds; Hquoxice root, 


wild ſaffron, che flowers of ſulphur, of 


each one ouncè; ſena, myrrh, gentian, 
of each Valk an döner ener tartar, ko 


ounces: - beat all to 1 2 and add Juice of li- | 
aL quorice 


Ale till it comes to a pint; : 


8 2 2 - . 18 8 1 — — — 
ten es BL £0 
2 —— - - 2 = . xv 
- "ES... - 3 . 25 
— h] S +< S — 1 


: wn mn On, — — — — N rns - 
- - iy — q * 5 y 1 d 
SCA Att EI: whe 5 NN N. . 
* r „ P 


4 A Supplement of d | Repaipt 
ice diſſolved in white wine an ounde make 

a with freſh N eee 1 balls. Give 

eee, 1 2 | 1 05 *n 80 ga 


y 


425 aaf, FRop 
Fur "the Pak UE 5 e 


Take 17 calaminaris, tutty, of 1 7 one 
ounce 4 ſal tartar, half an- ounce j rue one band- 
ful, ſhred very fine; boil all the ugs, being 
finely powdered, in a pint and à half of urine to 
a pint, keeping it ſtirred. Strain aff the liquor 
and let the horſe faſt e 1 n 
after he has taken ii. 5 


Wer 5 
, * * #7 
+3; 7 *AY \ 8 vor Thy | 

* 3 9 ) 


1 Poultice for's Se | > ths Pettoet-) our. 


Take one pint of vinegar 3, wall-flower,. agri- 
mallows, ef each one 


[hogs greaſe, 
pe 


mony, groundſel, parlley, 
handful-; and a ſmall quantity:of 
Chop the herbs and boil: them well 
Fo it as warm as the horſe can well be 


PER neo an! 
ON 4 Cold Charge), en 
is nis, -W 2665 wins: 'vinegar, — 0 
—— oil of roſes and myrrh, 
of each to ounces : Leg them and thicken it 
with flour. Bavictth ; :- 
| For „ Prich with 4. Porn. S 
Take violet leaves, agrimony, of each half a 
handful; boars greaſe or freth greaſe a Cuſlcient 
quantity and make a povildies'withy _— 


Las; | A Sabve to make the Hoor ere. 

Take Burg itch, common . 
bees- wax, 2 P earth- worms, of each four 
Qunces z- melt them together and anoint the part 


4 


* 43s. 
betwixt the, hair and the hoof. ones int. twenty-. 


four hauts. If-the horſe be! pain d Bon, 
ſtop them with Babes. Gulf and hui * 
. and thickened with "et. naps i BAKER 


0 1 Paule „er lie STRANGLES.. 

Take mallows. and. chickweeds.of: each halts” 
handfal ; White lilly roots and fenugreek 1 in p.] 
der, of each a ſufficient quantity: boil them with © 


hog's greaſe and the leder ron b bins 


h Ln R eg n call; 

2 1 1911514 
An Ointment for SWELLED Pats ART, : 
6d £502 » HrzLs,: and CRACKS. nN 


Fake wewllgreate four ä 
piers ob ale, kill it becomes thick like an oigtment 
which will be when one third is waſted. Anoint 
e Ab ene ee 
. v 069231106 ach eg HU „ ige 


An Oint ment far ſore Cracks i in the\ Hezts. 


Take of litharge of gold, a ſufficient: quantity s 
| — album cam m, as much as 
n and a little Endes ale. N 


A Tent for a Our Te- Es. 
"Quan aback ta the- vein againſt the RS 
is quittered.; then un an iron red-hat into the 
bole of the quittor about an inch or half an inch: 
then put in a piece of tow with ſp a I 
ſublimate; then let it reſt three days and 
= _w it be, men again; let it 

calc water on 

KY 3 t days. Then 

al the rat on ad plc he quint ou ae 
3 


1 
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it has done bleeding dreſs it with whe ui 

ointment once in twenty-four hours for five days. 
Take green copperas, unſlaked lime of each 

equal parts, with a fourth part of falt. Make 

chem into an ointment. with: crown; ſoap and freſh 
greaſe, When this has been apply'd, heal the 


Gre with an healing n Nr N 
coperas water. Far 7 ) F N 


7 7 ny 1 725 : 


A Drink and Plaſter PL the Fanor. | 
Take of rue, one handful; ſavin, bear's-foot, 
of each half a handful ; two or three ſhives of the 
inward bark of a walnut-tree, and boil them in 
four pints of chamber- lye to two pints; add to 
the ſtrained liquor, , bole, armeniae one ounce and 
half; oil of turpentine half an ounce : give it in 
the morning, letting the horſe; have no Water til 
night, and then let it be warm. The plaſter is 
made of pigeon's dung finely powdered and dry- 
ed two handfuls, tar one pound, white mercury 
two ounces, apply it to the e e wa it 
vith a hot i iron 
; vv Tine d W 
An excellent Oil for STRAINS of the. sev, 
and SHOVLDER-SL IPs. . 1... | 
| Tate linſeed oil, four ounces; oil of foike 11 
turpentine, of each two ouncs; of nerye oil, an 
ounce and a half; oil of Exeter, of ſwallows;of 
each an ounce; oil of peter, ſix. drams ; oil of 
vittio] two drams anda * Mis them together 


0 uſe, 


1 BEES. „ Unt 
4 Purge for 2 young Horſe, =) 
Take of Barbadoes aloes, one ounce, eream of 
a half an ounce ;of jalap balf a dram: mixt 
with ſolutive fytup of roſes. Make them into 2 
Fall and give it in a morning faſting in warm, water. 


Supplement of approved Receipts. | 
An Ointment for a very fore Bact. 


eis ad Mb ©6666 pow; 25 
ounces, of ſoft ſoap two ounces; oil of” bays one 


ounce: mix theſe very well together, and keep 


the mixture cloſe in a pot. When you make uſe 
of it take the bigneſs of a nutmeg of the oipt- 
ment, and rub it very well id With your fingers, 
and for a quarter of an hour and forty- eight hours 
after rub on the ſame quantity. 

N. B. Put a piece of bladder on your Rangers, 
and uſe it with gent caution, for it is 2 moſt 


e e kane un 
5 r 211 HOO Dns * | Dil 
bbs An Ointment to take out a. Tx HORN. 


2210; Kr of the beſt turpentine, one ounce; beat 


it well with the volk of à new. laid egg; then 


add a tn of the beſt Virgin honey and a 
ſpoonful of the fineſt” Wheat flour: mix all theſe 
well together and {pr ad the mixture on leather 


to the thickneſs of a poultice and 7 it on the 


ſote ; 70 It once a oy”. At Slg 2 


90 100 15 211) . 
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Take two pints of ale, boll and ſcum it; and 
thaw add two or three heads of garlic well bruiſed: 
boil them till a third part of the ale is conſumed, 
and then put in bay berries beaten or. bruiſed ſmall 
with an ounce of diapente, of elicampane' root, 
half an ounce; London treacle one ounce, .of 
honey four ſpoonfuls ; of falfad oil,” fix pe Poonfuls : 
boil them together and ſtrain off the liq r for a 
doſe. Ride 1 the horſe after he has taken it for 
ſome time; then cloath him up well and warm. 
At noon give a maſn or the white water; repeat 


this mp mT thin d. and give white Water 


* hy every 
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428 1 ure 
every day if che horſe be. fevarich ax fu of blood, 
bleed him between the. al — ay 


bis drengh 
drams of vibe bad Faw 5s aux Fic 


make a + 4 purge of 
ir dram 


Take nerve ointment,twa MERE gx wi With 
it ſpirit of ſal armoniac, one ounee; then add 


phire, two drams, diſſolved i 15 bunch of fir it 


of turpentine: to a . | il of 
ſwallows, mixt with of ſpike 
and two drams of => se. With chis 


mixture anoint the ſhoulder. dniw l 
Nr an Mes of te Er 
Aer fp 9. — W 
a ob 


ounce; of roſe pin cu _ ounces: mix them, 
This ſhould be apply d with a ap ie of linen 


cloth, three or four Ar a ous to bed, 
and let it lie all night. 


4 Cordiat Drint for de 
24: 481739 "hy 95> 2 "8 * 
heh ' 17 $88 arty Ce: 
Firſt way” plentifully, then tak 2 of on two 
drams; mi Ber and de of — 
of liquorice powder, balf an ounce. ;, of honey 
three ee e in White Met 2 
1 4461 "> i af N 
An,eah gentle Purge... ft. 
Take of Be biden aloes an ounces: en bf 
tartar half an ounce 3, jalap two drache; dil af 
1 1 put, | nviſced 


? * (A 1 y 
$ # 7 7 


— ee 455 


Apes fiteen or twenty drops: make them into 
4 ball wich freſh burter, and pive it aböst eleven 


o'clock in the morning. "When he comes in from 
water give him a maſh. Satya it will 
work: well the next day. 


ein vim warm water, 


* Tom tn, = 
e one ; en 
wo LEES wech, and boil in utine, dran 
dy, and white wine vinegar, of each two pints till 
one third part he wuſted. Warm the hquor and 
with à ſpunge bathe the portes s legs twice a 
Hor dard or kate days] theri let Hit e Ong 
und bathe theth again. 
Ling 1 ſirſt codin 


e 1 .. W de Aab s 1180 ian 911 2 
8 775 — * 8 [184 % 
File oof plantane —— . 
Vitriol, two /oghces mixt together, 

canker with this. 91 209 1 2 


eit + + 4 er 


The Copperar-weter t dry hag, 
+ White copperas three ounces, and boil it in two 
pax of ward ic roduced tone. | 


. 7 A 4 4 


'” Green Ointment "or "Wounds. 
Ek roſin and wax, of each the qu 
a walnut: melt them together and ITT 98 
greaſe and honey, of each a ſpoonful; melt and 
{ſtir them well together, aud then add of common 
turpentine two ſpoonfuls. When it is diſſolved 
take the mixture from the fire, and put to it 
verdigreaſe in powder, one ounce: ſtir them 


and 


N 8 2 
"Re 


IE 200 * RY 785 e 1 A 


430. — approved Rept. 
and ſet them on the fire till the mixture be- 
gins to ſimmer but not boil. Take! 5 en and ſtrain 
it through a cloth. þ 

N. B. This ointment will all cure "the poll 
evil and fiſtula, but WR. _ wound with the 
copperas water firſt. N 


An Ointment to ripen an Aer 
Take boar's greaſe, hog's greaſe, baſiibon, of 
each three. ounces ; oil of bays two ounces; dial- 
thea an ounce. Incorporate them well together 
over the fire. Rub the ſwelling every day with 
this ointment, made warm when you uſe it. 


A Charge to Prengrhen Sinews and for Swblled Legs. 
Take oxyeroceum, paracelſus, Burgundy pitch, 
of each of equal parts: ſtir them together over a 
gentle fire till they are well melted and mixt; 
then take the mixture off and add eight or nine 
Spaniſh flies or cantharides powdered: apply i it to 


the part, clapping flocks upon it, and let It tall off 
of itfelf, 


Br 4 Fiidpbangs: Hon 


Tike of thee ps ſuet or-hog's gr eas ol ound, 
two or three haddfols of ai bran, a and make 
them into a poultice with one pint "of white 
wine vinegar. Apply it very hot all over. _ 
foot, and renew it once in two days. ies: 


TIE ES 
4 out B 
1336 N. 7 


F an Over-geach in the it e 
Firſt cut it out, leaving no hollowneſs about ah 
and waſh'it clean with _ and ſalt; then boil 
e and falt en n a cloth dipt in it 
ang 


A Supplement of approved Receipts. 433 
ſcalding hot to the place twg ot three times t 
ther. Alter this waſh. it Win copperas LO 
If it does not ſkin, dreſs. it once, in twenty-four 
hours with flocks dipt in turpentine, and the 
white of an egg beaten together, 


For 4 Watery Humour in the Eve. 


Take of May dew or rain water, four ounces; 

a ſmall plece of white co pperas held between a 

of hot tongs, and dropt into che Water; then = 
the water with the white of an eggt till i it comes to 


as ia 4 


a froth,” with which, waſh the £96 


D 98s fu „ 


Jo rate u] -D 


i 


Take of gs eee, ounce; u 


ſpirits of wine f an ounce; 3, Oil of turpentine 
feen een * er] together; bathe 1 

with this m ad heat it in with a eon 
twice a 49570 a oft] fee days TOR. YES | 


lc 1 Smrws. RY 
Take mm yr coſtmary, Take" marjoram, 
chamomile flowers, and ſage, bawm, mir of 
each one handful, boiled in two pints of oil and 
one pound of fre greaſe, When the mixture is 
almoft boiled, put in a quart of black ſnails. and 
apply it like a poultice tothe part. Ti 


4 ADS for the Manas. i 


er” Cl. 


horſe's corn ti ny hath taken half a 1 of fiche 
brimſtone, and two or three quarts of hempſeed; 


N — 


then waſh him with tar one * roch * 
oor... 


* 
1 
[ "nn 
"_ 
Fs 


2 
: bj | ; 

1 

Y. 
21 
ky, 

; 
Pe 
N. 

375 


7 F% * 4 7 
+ SJ - 7 * 
* „ * 


© of each four "pita a 


ahne ie en ee e 
; elicampane, aniſecd, fu zur, juice of li 
quorice, white tartar, of each three. 8 of 
an ounce, mixt with Barbados Ur to the con- 
fiſtence of an electary. Cine de hot the quantity 
"of a den walnut wohin. —— 
4 Balſam fir the Sei elites.” © 
Take of the plaſter called 3 
llice it into a ſkillet and put in double the he 
of lard: melt l a gentle bene 
ond, ſick till the mixtute is cold. Sp 
on large pledgits of tow or linnen, and bi 
the heels. This is to be renewed every — 
and if the heels run much every night. The 
horſe muſt have a en * and then 
en balls. 3 


4 1 * | of F 4 


© Hoor Satys, © © 13 

Take common erpenin, ig ee ney, 

and juice of elder leaves, of "ack * oe 
boiled to thick fave. ._ tet Jes 


A ger 0 
Take of Barbadoes aloes, one outice ; falt of 
tartar and jalap,. two drams, thirty drops of chy- 
mical oil of aniſeed, and one nutmeg N 
n ball with RY buckthorn, - . 


A T7 


For 


Coj, on bs 7 


0 


ff 


W 


ir the Nazi "he *P iba: 


_ bog in the, ee vein plenti then... 
0 drags oO 0 . , aniſceds in 

alf an ounce ; ndon treac| e, three 

— "boil them over a or in pint of 


* ale, 8 white Wine. Th 7 Re Dy 3b f 


4 


t 


1 2 


1 celandine, the infide of b 
berry bark, one handful of each : put them into 
two quarts ; of ale, and boil it till it comes to one 
— ftrain it from the herbs, and put into 
bet Uquor” a quarter of an ounce of ſaffron, two. 
outices' of London treacle, and to ounces. 
. — 2 Mike it boil ey a and give 
the horſe luke win. Rep e ik 
dee de. _ Me 5 
n rs n the Fasc. | 
Take n calaminaris, tutty, * . 
ounce; ſalt of tartar, half an gupce; rue, one 
handful ſhred very fine: boil all Kehoe, in a 
int anda half of urine. to one pint. 
ſe faſt fix hours rs before and four after | 
hog? It W * e . e it k ; 
"Hide Snag) e 
rat ae turpentine, 909 greaſe, haney, 
nd juice of elder leaves, U emer acl 
Bail to 4 thick W_ WA PN GL RSS; 


Eton cnt wk 7 
hy 05 {oO = 5 


fer the Eeunoms,-/ | 10 $3362 8 
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PuR G E 5 x 
* o J E. 4 
28 * of = 1 2 BARS Is 


„Take myrrh, cream of tartar, of cach three 


dan; one dram of ſaffron; one ounce of Bar- 
badoes. aloes; three dranis of oil of aniſeeds, and 
treacle ſufficient to make i it into a ball. Roll it 
in liquorice powder. 


Balls 75 be given he Haft to carry 57 
_..  HuMovuss. . -. + 

Take Barbadoes aloes, polo- ſanctus, coloquin- 
tida, Jalap, gentian, of each two ounces; dia- 
pente, liquorice, aniſeed, ſugar-candy, of each 
four ounces; myrrh, cream of tartar, of each one 
ounce; {ſyrup of horehound and roſes, of each 
one ounce z Tonen treacle three ounces : make 
it into a paſte with honey qr treacle. The 
quantity of a large walnut to be gi fm after hunt- 


ing: keep him warm, and give him nc water 
at night. 


| 2 te Maxer. 

Take hempſced and ſulphur, of each half a 
pound: mix them together, and give the horſe 
one ounce of it every morning in his corn, un- 
til all is taken; then waſh him with tar, one 

pound; roach. alum, four ounces ;. bay ſalt 
one pound; tobaeco duſt, black ſoap, oil of 
turpentine, of each half a pound; fine and 
chamberlye, of each four 5 Boil all toge- 
ther for. half an. hour. Wach the horſe well 
With it twice a werk, in the place 1 Avg he rubs 
l 0 Wide It when you u 


ET 
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2 B A LiL'S? for: Cougbs and Althmatic 
tſorders. 

Take of | Aur of brimſtone, half a pound; 
of elecampane- Tot, four ounces; fenugtcek 
ſeeds,” cummin ſeeds, aniſeeds, juniper. berries 
and .parlick, of each two ' ounces ; of linſeed 
oil cold drawn, fix. ounces; honey and tar, of 
each four ounces; of balſam of- ſulphur made 
with - oil of turpentine, an ounce; ; of ſyrup of 
coltsfobt four ounces. Make theſe | into balls 
of the-ſize of a pullet's egg, one of which is to 
be given im a morning faſting for ſometime, in- 
5 now and then aday or to. 


. As, Ointnent for- Greaſy Heels. . 
Tale white vitriol, roach-alum and white 
Jead, of each half a pound; of green copperas, 
thite ounces ; of verdigreaſe, an ounce: Reduce 
theſe to a fine powder, and then add, of oil of 
vitriol, an oùnce; of honey half a pound, and 


with a mien e of train Fo make a ſoft 
ee, 781 5 WE | 


4 wh 


Dj radia Balls. proper in the Greaſe and ſeveral 
_ other Diftempers, where purging oy Urine i ts 
required. | 
Take of Alicant, Caſtile, or common hard 

ſoap; a pound; of ſtone brimſtone in fine pow- 

der, half a pound; of cinnabar of antimony, 
two ounces; ſal prunella and nitre, of each four 
ounces; of balſam of ſulphur, an ounce. Make 
theſe | into balls of a 12 s egg, and give one 

2 | tO 


to the horſe is a morning on an 
and let him faſt two. > hours after it 


F hn neee 
G81 A Cordial Ball gar Colds and Cg. 
Take of raiſins, ſtoned, half à pound 501 
berries, turmerick, anniſeeds and ns je 
ſeed, of each two ounces ; 1 1, and 
aniſated balſam or ſulphur, of an ounce; 
of faffron, two drams; honey and ſyrup of 
coltsfoot, of each fix ounces; of Hquotice pow- 
der, half a pound. Make theni'antb à mials for 
balls with a ſufficient quantity of wheat flour, 
and keep it in a pot covered for uſb. 


4A Liniment 60 make the Hair grow again. 

2 Take equal pidgeons 
dung, and mix chen wel . | Kub this 
mixture well on the part every iter d 
N LIES V. SO: 


4 Powder for Fevers. 
Take of) hartfhorn ſhavings, half a inns 
and boil them in ſpting water for upwards of an 
hour ; then take them, out. and lay them in a 
diſh before. the fire, till they are dry enoughto 
powder. After they are powdered, mix them 
with an equal weight of antimony in powder: 
Put the mixture in an unglazed earthen pan 
over a flow bre, and keep it ſtirring with an 
iron ſpatula to prevent its caking together, and 
when it has quite done ſmoaking, take it off, 
and you will have an aſh- coloured powder. 
If you would have it more white put it into 


a red hot crucible, and caleine it for ſome 
time. 


622 0 ban, 


This 


q An beser else 437 
This proceſs. is originally in ed 
Materia Medica, pag. 182. and has been given 
by ſome ptetenders to phyſic, to cure fevers in 
men. But its operation is ton rough for that 
— and generally does more harm than 
good. However, it 4 fafe enough for horſes, 
and may: be given to two dr ; up, into 
a ball with honey ach liquorice powder. It is 
in all kinds of fevers, but more 
17. in the, » inflammat 


ory; and malign 
When it is gixen in the morning it may de 
peated again at 


iht, as alſo the next day, once 
or twice more till. the feyer 1 is, gone. The 
making of this powder is tedious and trouble- 


ſome, and therefore: many no nouns: _ be 


Hal 1505 e xy Fa kings 
p mankind, . 


Ren 


for curing fevers an 


Charge fe , feld 725 4b chin os ter 
a > NY rough the Skin $71 a thing of i 


3 iir! 


1 Tale of, 9 70 5 2 nt z, of cuirier's ar- 


ings, a handful: boil them together till they 
| become thick, and then add a handful or two of 


 fuller's earth. Then take 1 Whites of. four 


eggs, and beat them togethe with two, ounces 
of ſpirit of wine with a double g quantity of 


camphite. Wis how together for a 3 
This muſt laid to the part Kenn e. every 


thy, and then you muſt walk wo — 1 | 


£8. rec 
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The following Account of the Method 
of curing a Strain of the Back- 
Stxkws, and the ANATOMY. of -: a 
Honsz's LzO, was communicated by 
Mr. DATE IN GRAU, Surgeon, but 
came too late to be inſerted i in its 


I Place. 2 2 
P er. A „1 21414 Ls 


c #S 4490 44 
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For a Strain, called a cy 1 the — 


FIRST bleed immediately in the fetlock vein 
2. Bathe the affected 145 with t warm 
blood mixt with ſalt for half an hour. 3. Foment 
the leg twice a day with flannels, ſqueezed out 
of the following whey ma de bot; gie 

Take a quart of mik, and when it boils add 
half a pint, of the oldeſt and the ſtrongeſt 
verjuice, in which an ounce of ahn 
| bath been diſſolved: Let this mixture boil, 
and you will have a ſtrong curd imme- 
diately. Strain off the Whey and Hiern 

the curd. 103.25 
This curd muſt be applied warm once: a day as 
a pultice after the leg hath been fomented with 
the whey as directed. It muſt be bound on with 
a * roller. In about . or eight 1 
Br, the 
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— de afſviaged, and then 


. charge muſt be laid on. 
1 e thar of Aeiuisl, reduced into 
:0 gan i powder, balf a pound, and 


„mix it by little and little with the whites 


16: of: twor beaten to a adding as 
f. ſi ey cor 1 bring — 
the conſiſtence of a cold charge. Then 
ſpread it on linnen cloth, and roll it on 
with a bandage fout yards long and 2 
inches broal, taking care that every tu 


be very ſinooth. This charge elk. made 


i muſt be renewed every twenty- four hours. 
Bleeding is deſigned to abate; the inflamma- 
tion, which always attends this accident when 
violent; tõ which like wiſe the-whey will 


ly contribute, The blood and falt will et 


late and cheriſh the finewys; and conſequently 


preyent any father flux ef hümours. The 


curd is a ſtyptic, and will help to reſtore the 


elaſticity or ſpringineſs of the finews, and the 


cold charge ge will greatly ſtrengthen the limb. 
Whereas, all vily eaſy applications relax.and 
Kurt, and therefore. ought-to be ſhunned. 


This method is; likewiſe much better than a 


cure by bliſtering and firing, for this laſt me- 
thod eſpecially, is attended with danger, and 
may do much more harm than good. Beſides, 
experience has ſnewn the e and ban * 
this praflice ? „ ö 
8 linde hag nis cr ai yo: 

B this method:Mir. Daw N harſe N i 


he broke down on the courſe at Reading, and many others 
have ſince been recovered in the ſame manner, © 
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Faſtern, he: — -and che Cuffs 
hon. _—_ 4 ot pſhogorg «wc; 
ee the leg; hone is joined to 
mme ſhoulder- bone and receiveedlicrount heads 
into its Gavities; The 1 vs rebeived 
by four of the ſi | 
the leg and — 
int., The 
has er uber dne 
Which is partiy rena 


elan of — a0 ſenſe, rele: 
bby c human. Elbow: - dn 581% Ae! 113 
The interoſſri or ſmall boner, between the 
boy and the -{hank;; are fbur in the upper ro w-], 
— threr id the lower, The middle bone of 
theſe laſt, receies: the head f the ſhank, and 
the two outermoſt, the to ſplent or ſtay- 
bones. They are not all of the ſame ſhape ot 
fize, but differ frotit each other in this relpect. 
They are not ſpungy, as ſome have uſſerted , but 
compact and ſolid, and they are all covered and 
tied together by membranous, and cartilagi- 
8 The uſc of theſe bones is to 
ee and to Tacilitate its mo- 
f A tion 


— a Hoſes" Dad” ad 
cha That bone which: ſtands Oat of the row 
ſerves for the inſertion oß the two muffles, and 
too detentnine their action to a rait / line: 
The length ef the leg- bone in ubout fertedy 
Ada thayof the ſhank” not more thian 
eleven! Dhite are three bones 26 


the — 1007 or aft 
are ſhorter tha others” . 


ora ſtay-· bondsaun The largeſt of theſe: _—_ 
— properly the ſhank, is joined: by the 
ſupetior part: to the middlemoſt ef the thres 
intetoſſai or ſinall / bones, andtwb aſplent· bones 
to the other do one on ech fidei The lower 
of the! ſtianl«bone "receives the fuperior 
-partiof the tern, mueli in the fate 
matitier| as the humad ſtrane is fo the thiph- 
aan dir receives and is received“. 
The nut or bridge-bone belongs to che 
Aiknk-bont- and lies on its internal and inferior 
erttrmity· It has an eminence in the middle, 
which is received into the fhank, and ut the 
ſame time receives the | external” atid internal 
; of that bone. It confiſts of twyo 
aud may be «divided in the middle 
The great paſtern· bone is about thfec inches 
unn # haf in length, and ies*upper extremity 
is much thicker and broader than the lower, 
that it may the better receive the infetior ex. 
tremity of the'ſhankbohe?® Its lower extre. 
mity is received by its'paſtert,” and Rkewiſe re- 
ceives the eminence in the middle of the fame 
bone. The little paſtern is abbut toro inches ih 


* and like dhe er bone; das its 8 


— — 
* 


a. + 
14 Aa 


2 laget —— 1 laſt 
has, an eminence- which is rive, into the 
coffin bone, which likewiſe reteines the cneſt 
.  obes gue M 
(16 orm to the 
hoof, and reſembles a gorget. It has two, de- 
preſſions and an eminence in the middle, for 
its mote. convenient articulatiun- with the little 
tern bone. There is an apophyſis on each 
e to keep out es quarters of the hoof, and 
to — its ſhape ſide ways, while the body 
of this bone beſtows its figiire on the fore 
part of the hoof. There ars many ſmall grooves 
internally on the fore part of this 5 55 which 
ſerve for the inſertion of the fibres which com- 
poſe the great tendon before: the uſe of which 
is to move the hoof or foot forward. But the 
back ſinew Heel! in he Rind: pant.” ih 


The explanation of Plate III. page 30. which 
contain the repreſentation ; of the honey of the 
"fore legs, and of the hoof, 

a, G a, a. The four upper fall t ay Foo 


between the. dero and the. { nale 


ne. 
6,6, 5. The thees mall bones ble beneath 
the ſhank-bone.. © || 
c. The fore view of the ſhank arreatinonbage. 
D. The back view of the ſame bone, to:ſhew 
* een on each ſide, e 


2 F. F. * fide views: 5 the fame bone... 
c, c, c. The nut or bridge - bone. 
G. The great paſtern- bone. 


H. The 


"ROLES Horſe's L. 443. 
4 5 poſtetut bone. "Bien fc 
g * Mur bone. Sd. iN pee 1 7 1105 A” 
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From the inferior extremity of the W | 
bone to the : coffin-hone,. there are ten muſcles 
which ſerve to pet form the various motions of 
this limb. The firſt ariſes by a large fleſhy 
rtion, a little above the | joint of the ſhoulder- 
1 the le 1 Vers the 4. 0 of | 


3 £7" 


don LO half an 3 N the joint into * 
ſhank-bone, and may be called rector cruris. 
The ſecond is a ſmall muſcle ariſing from 
the inward part of the leg- bone, ſome what 
tendinous ;, and becoming ſmaller as it runs 
ſtrait along, i is inſerted into the ſhank ſideways, 
a little in junction with the inferior bone ef. the 
ſexen. This muſcle directs the fide motion. 
The third is a large muſcle, and ariſes fleſhy 
from the inſide of the ſhoulder-bone near the 
former, and running along part of the elbow, 
goes to be inſerted by a ſtrong tendon, into that 
bone of the ſeven which ſtands out of the row. 
About an inch above. its inſertion it ſends off a 
round tendon, which paſling over the bones of 
the knee, unites with the tendon of its anta- 


* goniſt 


0 


444 — 
goniſt muſcle. | Then piles Vbliquely'over! the 


ſplent arid*cannoh-bone; "ahd#Winſerted 
upper part of the great paſteyn: Theſe muſcles 
ö = to bend the leg and fun inward, Sand 
the great * f 86% 
he foortly muſcle is the antagoniſt of the 
eden, and "ariſes large -and'fleſiy'from the 
outward part df the houlder-bohe, and deſcend- 
ing neatly in à ſtrait line, is. inſerted into the 
ſuperior and interior bone not faf ffom the 
former muſcle. This ſerves to 855. the le 
inwards and te pull it upwards? bo gy fo 
The fifth" ariſes or has its origin belt the 
| chigate"; of the'leg-bonie, bnd adheres, cloſely to 
it. It is a membranbus flat muſcle; and runs 
cover and chers thie ſeven” bones of the knee. 
It {etids off 4 flattiſti tendom to! be inſerted into 
the ſuperior part of the ſhank or cannon- bone. 
Its uſe is to tie the ſeven ſmall bones tog ethe 
and by its tenden to | Se a tide motion @ th 
limb.” LU Manes, or 18 10 Men 4 
The fixth"* müſele Riſes flethy- and LINE? on 
the ſide of the lower extremity of the ſhoulder- 
bone near the joint, and growing tendinous a 
little lower than the middle of the leg · bone, 
paſſes in a groove over” the knee-Joint! to the 
middle of the great paſtern, where uniting 
with to other ten ons, they form one broad 
large cõrd, which r. aiding over the little paſtern 
and under the hoof, is inſerted forward in the 
coffin bone. Thie uſe of this muſcle is to pull 
forward and render the foot er it is the an- 
e of wy back N a-1 


7 
« 4. 3 # 2 N 
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1 tendinous OX 
patt of the leg-bone, and paſſing along not only 
covert the ſeven bones of the knee, but ſerves 


Tur Anatany of 4 Horſe's Leg. 445 
be foreagh,, 4 muſcle or rather a ftron 
broad tendon, which riſes from the interior 225 
tremity of the leg- bone, and running along the 
inward; convexity of the ſhank-bone, between 
the ſplent-bones, is divided into two near the 
middle, which pals to each fide: of the brid ge- 
bone, to foſten it in its, place: aftet Watds it ſends 
off on each ſide a ſtrong tendon, "which runs 
over he great paſtern. joint, and then goes to 
unite With the tendon. of the laſt deſcribed 
muſcle, and helps to form the broad tehdon 
before, called the extenſor of the foot or hoof: 
The, cighth, muſcle ariſes, with broad fleſhy 
from the inſide of the lower 


pottions, 
extremity of the ſhoulder-bone, and partly from 


che upper extremity of the leg - bone; whence 


e the whole leogth of the Jeg-bone 


becames tendinous near its joint, and paſſing 


| r eee the ſeven bones to the middle 
of the ſhank · bone, it is united to another tendon. 


The ninth muſcle, or rather membranous and 
panſion, ariſes) from the inferior 


as Jigarnents to tye them together inwardly, and 
then proceeds downward to, unite with the for- 
* Being t thus united they form one 
great chord which is incloſed in a ſheath, and 
paſſing: downwards run over. the nut-bone, 
which ſerves as a bridge to direct its courſe, and 


18 faſtened to ĩt by an annular ligament, under 


which it moves; - Then! it runs over the great 


paſtern- bone to the little p paſtern, where it ſends 


off a tendinous eaphüon 6 on each ſide from its 
. external 


4 


* 29 2 3 5 
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where expanding itſelf 4 8 it covers almoſt 


all the interiot part of that bone, and forms 
the inward ſole. e gage, c. re 
The tenth muſcle atiſes from tlie elbow of 


foot, inward, at the ſame inſtant of time. See 


pages 42 and 43. l 
N. B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. in the 


various ſpiral fibres Which interſect each other 
croſsways, which forming thin laminæ or plates 
are laid one upon another. It is inſenfible of 
pain, and therefore yery proper for the 4 5 
for which it is defigned, In all countries where 
155 | gy © 4 þ he ANG HET ns GH the 
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The Anatomy F u Horſes Leg- 447 
de toads are rough, they faſten iron ſhoes ta 
this part with nails, but in ſome parts of North 
America, they never ſhoe their horfes ar all, 
becauſe the ſoil is looſe and ſandy. The hoof 
is near a quatter of an inch thick, and yet 42 
heels are more firm, hard, and thick than th 
hoof, they being ordained to ſupport and ſtreng- 
then the quarters. OO CERT 1 


: * — 


- The quarters are a continuation of the heels, 
and running up to the fruſh form the ſaperior 
edge of the coffin, they are ſupported inward- 
ly on each ſide by two prominent cartilages. 
All theſe contribute to the ſtrength of the foot 
and enable the horſe to tread ſecurely bn his 
toe and the ball of his foot. Now as the heels 
are the ſupport as well as a part of the quarters, 
they ſhould never be pared down, becauſe it 
not only weakens them, but brings the quar- 
ters flat to the ground, and conſequently brings 
the foot into a new poſition, ſtraining the in- 
ward tendons which are inſerted in the coffin- 
bone, and throwing the toe upwards; which 
muſt needs be painful to the horſe. Beſides as 
the heels are hard and bony the ſhoes ſhould 
never. come near them, much Teſs lie on them, 
becauſe they are ſtrong enough to fupport them- 
ſelves, without any artificial addition. Add 
to this, that they are farther ſupported and 
ſtrengthened by two bone- like ſtays or props, 
which ariſe from each fide of the frog, runnin 
up and joining the heels; and theſe are defend 
externally by the outward ſole or rift of the foot, 
under which they lie: Now as the quarters of 


585 —— bee, 
l away of theſo laſt x ill certainly wea- 

the ſtays, quarters,” and inward | 
the chief ſupp of the body. 


Fla and is.of a much 3 the 
hoof. It extends from the tos to the ſuperior 
extremities of the ſtay- bones ,and jsjoined almoſt 
all round to the hoof. Its uſe is to defend the ex- 
ternal and internal ſoles, as: welbas the contents 
of the coffin from nails, glaſs, and the 3 
they may not wound the more ſenſible par 
Therefore jt muſt needs be:. fault in Pin 
he n they ſhoe horſes, 0 pate any too much 
4055 rift, becauſe the outward. ſole ia thereby 
the more. expoſed. to neee and the 

horſe 1 18 rendered tender foqted. eie 

2 internal. 22 pay mare; hens and 


receive rk 4. ; for 

bottom of the, fopt. being removed, it will be no 

longer able 49, geſiſt the impreſſion. of bard | 
6, 


ſuch as ſmall ſtones and the like. Thus 


Riki eo ag ay from ex — injuries. 
ungy genibleelaltir ſabſtance, 
12 32 pre chan the parts e 
deſcribed... It begins with a point about an inch 


es half 6 e 
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foot; and then ehlarging, extends itſelf 


above the 


name of the fruſh. On each fide of the heel 


there is 4 vartilaginous ligament detached from 
the fruſti, Which extends all round the upper 
part of the hook, being the continuation of the 


frog, and is called the coronary ligament. The 


skin uf the leg is inſerted between the ligament 
and the hoof; and joins the hoof to the foot or 
coffin· bone. The uſe of the frog is to keep 
the heæols open, to:defend the foot and internal 
ſole from bruiſes by its elaſtic and flexible ſub- 
ſtance, for by theſe properties it yields to the 
preſſure of eternal bodies, and returns to its 
formet ſtate” immediately. Hence it appears, 
that the. paring away the upper part of the frog 
will impair its firmneſs and ſtability, will occa- 
ſion wire heels? and promote the diſorder called 
the Fruſh, as well as looſen the hoof where it is 
joined to the skin of the leg. When the frog 
is almoſt deſtroyed, it will be eaſily penetrated 
by ſharp bodies, and be more liable to be bruiſ- 
ed by thoſe which are hard and blunt. 


In the coffin box or caſe which is the fide | 


of the hoof, we obſerve its coronary convexity, 
its enchannelled fibres and the creſt like the 
comb of a cock; beſides three eminences, two 
furrows, &c. All which are part of the ſtruc- 
ture of the coffin. This likewiſe contains, the 
coffin bone, part of the coronary or little paſtern, 
the extremities of the tendons which bend the 
foot backwards, and extend it forward, with 
the two cartilages, the veins, glands and mem- 


branes. | | 
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450 A Supplement of approved Receipts. 
The coronary groove is a concavechannel, in 
the inſide of the hoof, and runs round it to the 
fruſh. . Its uſe is to contain the enchannelled 
fleſh for the inſertion of the skin, to receive the 
glands, and to facilitate the motion af the foot, 
as well as to prevent the tendon before from be- 
ing bruiſed in its action. Againſt the hard edge 
of the groove a great many ſmall fibres run, and 
there is a ſtrait line down to the toe, or inferior 
edge of the hoof. From the membranes of 
the bones between the ſides, others run of a 
more fleſhy nature, which helpto unite the hoot 
with the coffin-bone, while the arteries and 
veins convey nouriſhment: for opt wn 1h and 
growth of the hoof. 
The creſt or cock Sab in ther centre of 
the coffin, is received into a groove of the 
coffin - bone and ſerves to prevent the ſhaking of 
that bone in the _ dug ew motion of 
the rn | e AE: es 
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Be of: whe Wes coat of the eye, 217. How 
different from phlyctenæ and puſtules, ibid. Often 
attended with the loſs of ſight, ibid. Cure, 218. 

Nod domen, its contents, 49. 

Accidents, often cauſed by mou RE, and want of ex- 

"000, Ti $7 PANTY 

Aeridenti, external, 3801 

A dipoſe membrane Tſeribed, 2. yy | 

Ante of a horſe, how to know it, 4. How diſcovered when 
the mark is gone, 6. 

Air, neceſſary for conſumptive horſes, 307. For one full 
of humours, 130. Full of heterogeneous particles, 261. 
Full of animalcules, ibid. 

Albugo, a ſpot in the tranſparent cornea of the eye, 208. 
How known, ibid. Oil of paper, good to take it off, ib. 


Alum curd, good for the eye, 211. Poſſet- drink good for 
profuſe Raling, 337. 


Anatomy of a horſe, 20. Of a horſe's leg, 440. 

Animal motion explained, 191. 

Antimonial remedies good to ſweeten the blood, I 35+ 
keep a horſe's body open, ibid. | 

Anus, or fundament, its muſcles, 29. | 

Aorta, or great artery, 92. Diſtributed abo 4h "rat 
ibid. Aſcending Aorta, ibid. Deſcending, ibid. 

Apaplexy deſcribed, 168. Its cauſes, ibid, Three d 
of it, ibid. Its ſigns, 169. When the veſſels of the 
brain are burſt by blows or wounds, plentiful bleeding 
will be neceſſary, ibid. 


Appetite, its diſorders, 291. Weak, ibid, How remedied, 
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4 © n 
292. eee wid How cured, ibid. A drink to 
cure a loſt appetite, ibid, 

Aqueous, or watery humours of the eye, 84. When i it runs 
dut from a prick, 1 e 8884 
214. | 

Arms of a horſe what, "ay wy 

Arachnoides, a we membrane of the crptine hu- 

humour, 85. 

Arteries of a horſe, « 91 . How diſtinguiſhed from the veins, 
ibid. Their diameters conſtantly diminiſh, ibid. Their 
coats, 92. Their diviſion and names, ibid. They be- 
gin with two principal trunks, ibid. 

Aſcarides, a fort of worms, 301. Where found, ibid. 
The burt they do, ibid. Voided with the dung, 302, 
be tal make a horſe look, ibid. How killed and ex- 

pelled, 305. 

Aſthma, 375 3. Moiſt its ſigns, 277. How cured, 280. 

_ Dry, or nervous, its figns, ibid. Always, attended witha 

dry huſky cough, 231. The forerunners of à broken 

wind, ibid. How coves, 283. Han cured, 284. 


oo 


| pk of-a Horſe, ws and bad. one defcrived, 11, Its 
£- muſcles, 37. Its bones, 28. 

'Back-Sinew, which, 2. Strains of it, bow known, 406, 
How cured, ibid. Sprain of, 406, 438. 

| Back, its muſcles, 37. Its bones, 28. 

_ Belſam for the ſcratches, 432. 

Balls, purging for a horſe that wants exerciſe, 143. Cor- 
dial, 435. For colds and coughs, 436. Cordial, their 
doſe, 147. Markham's cordial balls, 148, 231. Cepha- 

lic Balls, 170. Balls, with cinnabar and gum guaiac, 
171. Mercurial, 185. Cinnabar, good in the gutta 
ſerena, 190. For diſorders of the eyes, 203, Brack- 
. en's cordial Bal, 233. For a cold, ibid. Oily and 
balſamic in a pleureſy, 246. Cordial in low fevers, 254, 
__ 77% Diuretic, 256, Mercurial in an aſthma, 278. 
| \Purging | in an aſthma, ibid. Cinnabar in an aſthma, 
279- Purging in an aſthma, 231. Pectoral in an aſthm a, 
281. Mercurial in a broken wind, 283. PeCtoral in a 
broken wind, 283, 284, 285. Balſamic for a conſump- 

„tion, 290. In the dry gripes, 296, In the ef 1 

— 


* 


a looſeneſs, 200 Alterative in a Na when 9 is 

voided, 312. With rhubarb good in a lax attended with 

ag a fever, 313. Opening in the b 321, 322, 323. 

Purging in ſtrains of the kidnie 327 Againſt piffing 
of blood, 3 34. For profuſe ſtaling, 337. Purging for 
a ſurfe t, 339. e for = hide bound horſe, 341. 
For the Farcy, 353. Diureticin the dropſy, 355. Purg- 
ing after the cure of molten greaſe, 362. iuretie for 
the greaſe, 419, 435. For humours in the legs, 420. 
For Hy ing humours, 422. To carry off the . 422. 
For hunting horſes, 44. 

Barley will purge horſes at ert Ir, 

Bar in the horſe's mouth deſcribed, BY 

Bars of a good horſe deſcribed, 10. 

Baſtard ſtrangles deſcribed, 266. 

Beans, their properties and uſe, 1 ry View much nou- 
riſhment, ibid. 

Beard of a horſe, what, I. E 

Bedi of the optic nerves, deſcribed, 73. 

' Bile c or gall, its nature and uſe, 56. 

Binding of the h/ 409. How Known and cured, ibis. 

' Black horfes deſcribed, 165. 

| Bladder deſeribed, 60. Action of the bladder, ibid. In- 

Aammation'of the bladder, 332. 

Blade- Bone deſcribed, 9. 

Blieding, neceſſary when horſes come out of a dealer's 
hands, 111. To prevent diſeaſes, 150. Cautions 

about bleeding, 150. Cafes which require bleed- 
ing, 151. Neceſſary in an apoplexy; 152. In 
fevers, 151, 242. In colds, 229. In pleuriſies, 245. 
In the ives, 273. In conſumptions, 289 In the yel- 

lors, 320. In hurts ofthe kidney, 325. Ina ftrangu- 

| 75 329. In ſurfeits, 339. In the molten greaſe, 361. 

leeding in the mouth for the * 295. In the farcy, 

347. When horſes have ſtood long in the ſtable without 
exerciſe, 130. To prevent impoſthumes, 142. In 
diſeaſes of the head, ibid. In all inflammations of the 

eyes, and other parts, ibid. Beſt time for it is the 
ſpring, ibid. When 2x 2b . 

Bliſtering ointment for the bone ſpavin, 363. | 

Blood, its great uſe, 25. How ed in diſeaſes, 15 r. 

Blood. Spavin, properly avarix; or dilatation of a yein, 37 3, 


How known, ibid. How cured, ibid. Biood 
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Blodg-Veſſels deſcribed, 23. The number of their coats not 
eaſily determined, ) 7: * 

Blaws on the eyes, how cured, 211. Seldom dangerous, ibid, 

Sometimes turn the horny coat white, ibid. The cure 

when inflamed. by them, ibid. „ 

Blows or Bruiſe, 358. Their effects, ibic. 

Bedy of a Herſe uſually called the carcaſe, 4. 

Bones, deſcribed, 22, Of a horſe's head, 26. Bone of the 
tongue, 28. Bones of the back, ibid. Of the collar, 29. 

Of the ribs, ibid. Breaſt- Bone, ibid. Shoulder-Bone, 30. 

Leg - Bine, ib. 440. Shank-Bone, ibid. Great paſtern, ibid. 
Little paſtern, 31 Coffin-Hone, ib. 442. Haunch, hip, 
and ſhare Bones, ibid. Os Sacram, ibid. Bones of the 
thighs and legs, 32. Small Bones of the hock, ibid. 

Bane-Spavin deſcribed, 362. More or leſs dangerous on 

different parts, ibid. The cure, 363. Incurable in old 
horſes, ibid. 5 

Bols, a ſort of worms, 299. Deſcribed, ibid. Infeſt the 
ſtomacb, ibid. Common in May and June, 303. Cauſe 
terrible convulſions, 299. How killed, 303. Occaſion 
an univerſal cramp, 182. 

Bracken, Dr. his cordial ball, 234. His miſtake about di- 
geſtion, 299. About bots in the ſtomach, ibid. Con- 
futed, 300. Cenſuted for an egregious error, 322. 
Another error of his, 322. Another error of his, 332. 

. Cenſured, 129. 1 233 

Brain deſcribed, 69. Its uſe, 77. How divided, 71. 

Bran, its uſes. 17. A good diet for ſick horſes, 141. 

. Brandy, mixt with water, good for the eyes, 205. 

Breaſi- Bore deſcribed, 29. | Muſcles of the breaſt deſcrib- 

ed, 37. | | 

Bright Bay horſe deſcribed, 15. | | 

Breafls of horſes, bad ones deſcribed, 10. 

Brills of a horſe, what, 1. 5 

Bro of a horſe, what, 1. 

Brown horſes deſcribed, 16. : | 

Broten wind, 273. Succeeds a neryous aſthma, 281. De- 
{cribed, 282. Appears, when a horſe is coming eight, 
ibid. Always belt at graſs, 183. Beſt cured at hiſt, ibid. 

Br:nchia of the lungs de cribed, 274. 

Bruiſes of the Eyes. See Blows. 


Barns, their treatment, 384. 


c. 
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* Lapis, good in diſeaſes of the eyes, 203. 

Cancerous ulcer deſcribed, 386. Cured only by extir- 
pation, 3901. 
Canker in the foot proceeds from a rotten putrid fruſh, 412. 
Sometimes from bruiſes, corns, and nails, ibid, How 
cured, ibid. 


Capſule Atrabiliares, or venal glands deſcribed, 58. Their 
uſe unknown, ibid. 


Carcaſs or body of a horſe, I. That of good horſes de- 
ſcribed, 11. 

Carotid arteries, 98. 

Cartilages or griſtles deſcribed, 22. Their uſe, ibid. 

Cataract of the eye, 8 206. 


Cavernous ulcers, not ſo dangerous as the ſinuous, 387. 
Cawl deſcribed, 50. | 


Cells in the lungs deſcribed, 67. 

Cepha'ic balls, 171, 180. 

Cerebe/lum, a part of the brain deſcribed, 73. 

Cervical arteries, 

Ceruminous glands of the ear, ſupply them with wax, 102, 
Cerebrum or Brain, 69. Its uſe, 73. 

Channel deſcribed, 2. Mis 
Charge for a ringbone, 268. For ſtrains, 40% For bliſters, 


430. Cold, 424. To ſtrengthen the ſinews, 43e. 
For ſwelled legs, 436. 


Charnet of a horſe, what, 56. | 

Cheft or upper cavity deſcribed, 82 

Chiſinut horſes deſcribed, 15. 

Choroide Plexus deſcribed, 72. 

Choroides, a membrane of the eye, 84. 

Chry/taline humours of the eye, 85, 

Chjle deſcribed, 25 

Ciliary ligament of the eye, what, 84. 

Cinnabar and gum guaiac balls, 171. Good i in the gutta 
ſerena, 199. 

Clair graſs does not make the beſt hay, 112. Produces 
the colic, 113. Beſt mixt with rye graſs, ibid. _ 

Coat of a horſe, what, 1. 

C*ffin- Foint, which, z. 8 of, 406. How cured, ibid. 


84 | Co 


FC? | 1 N D E X. 

Coffin- Bone, which, 31, 442 2 

Colds, 226. How cauſed, 227, F 406. Quro, 
229, Epidemical, bon cured, 204. Ad drink fot them, 


| cis And Gripes;: 19 1. Its ſeat; ibid: + A disse of: the 

nervous ſyſtem, ibid, Diagnoſtic ſigns, ibid, Cauſe, ibid. 
© Crib? biters moſt! ſubj ect to it. ibid: Cure,” 205. An 
ib ard dW often miſtaken for it, e | 

cal 7/mR0dic deſcribed, _ Exch . al in 
time, ibid. n 

Collar- Bones deſcribed. ie 

Colhyrlum for a haw in the eye, amor > 

Clown of horſes, obſervations — chem, th, I5, 
16, 4% 0 7.25 

Conſumption, 287. Deſcribed, 288, Its cauſe; ibid, 
W hat horſes moſt ſubject to it, 289. Prognoſtic figns, 
ibid. Cure, ibid. With a-cough, running at the noſe 
feveriſh heat, 290. Its cauſes, ibid. Cure, 291. 

Contuſed wounds of the joints how cured; 3ũ | 

Condulſions, 181. An affection of the nerves of the ſpit 
marrow. ibid. Cauſed by bots in April, May, or June, 
18 2. Sym ptoms of convulſions cauſed by bots, ibid. 
This Gba aſe explained, 18 Idiopathic and ſympathe- 
tic, 18.1. Blood vitiated by internal ulcers, the cauſe, ib. 
The cure deſperate when the horſe's mouth is ſhut up, 
185. Cure before it happens, ibid. How completed, 

187. A glyfter with opium of great uſe, ibid. When 
this diſcaſe is from the blood, how wer] LY When 
from internal ulcers incurable, ibid. 

Cernea, a coat or the eye, n 

Corner-Tieth, how to know the age of a bort by f them, 5. 
Mark of * mouth in the corner-teeth, 6. Coronary 
arter 

Cortical faſt Aer of the brain deſcribed; 7 r. Coſtiveneſs, 
a conſtant attendant on, diſeaſes of the head. 

Cough. See Cold. 

Cragh obſtinate, 273, Nature of it- planks, ibid. A 
conſumptive cough ho J 276. Deſchibed 277- 
Aſthmatic cough, ibid. dee 72 itbma. How cured wh 
recent, 278. It czufe Medal, ſeated in the liver, 279. 

Cuugh frank different cauſes deſcrided, 277, How to cure 

| this wheh recent; 280. 

Cough, 


"* 
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dub, with wheezing and FOG, in the "Oe * 
cured. 8 280. . ; 

Sa horſes Teferibed, 15 5 6k | 

* tumours, 3 56. The conſequences of acute diſeaſes, 
ö When, they fall on the internal parts gener 
3 12 8 . Muſt be brought to ſuppuration when on 


the outward patts, ibid. When they affect the glands 


about the head, how cured, 357. When they fall on 
the poll or withers may cauſe the polt- evil or eta, ib. 
Sometimes they fall on the groin, the ſheath, near the 
ſtille bone or paſtern- joint, 4. Their effects there, 
and how cured, ibid. 
Crecus of antimony will put a horſe into « breathing doe. 


235. 
Creup deſcribed, 2... 


Crown of Crownet, What, 1. 

Crown-Scah, 413. - Deſcription and cure, ary: 
Cryſtalline humour, 85. 

 Citticula ot ſcarf-ſkin deſcribed, 24. 

Cutis or Hide, 24, 48. 

2 bee, 365. Its cure, wil. 


D. 8 : 


Dir in + botſes, gives them too little exerciſe, and 

feeds them too much, 29. 

DecoZtian for the worms, 303. of logwood for a looſeneſs, 
313. Opening in the yellows, 3a 1. For hurts of ia 
kidneys, 327. For an inflammation of the kidneys, 329. 
For profuſe ſtaling, 337. For a ſurfeit, 339- | 

Defetts of horſes, to be avoided, 12. r 

Diabetes or Profuſe flaling, deſcribed, 335. symptoms of 
it, ibid. A dangerous diſeaſe without care, ibid. Gib- 
ſon's method of cure, 336. The beſt method of cure, 
337. Profuſe ſtaling through fear equires no other cure 
but gentle uſage; 338. 

Diaphragm or Meas deſcribed, 38, 68, 6g. | 

Diaphragmatic arteries, 93. 

Diarrbæa. Set Lax. © 3 

Diet, the different forts of 111 12. f 


Diet, proper in fevers, 240. In 5 inn, 259. + For 
rſes 
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458. I. N D. E, X. 
horſes that ſcour, 31 5. For horſes diſeaſed in the kid- 
nies, 326. For ſurfeited horſes, 340. 5 
Diſeaſet, how to prevent by good management, 110. 
Decking or cutting of a horſe's tail, how performed, 166. 
Deck of a horſe, what, 24... e 
Drink, laxative, 174. Balſamic, 332. Cephalic, 180. 
Diuretic, 334. Againſt cramps and ſpaſms, 18 5. Purg- 
ing, 204. For a cold, 230. In fevers, 239, 242. 
_ PeRoral in a pleuriſy, 246. Alexterial in malignant fe- 
vers, 252. Cordial in low fevers, 255. In the malig- 
nant ſtrangles, 269. Pectoral in an aſthma, 279. For 
hurts in the kidneys, 326. In the dropſy, 355. For an 
cover heat, 428, For the farcin, 433. For the yellows 
and ſtaggers, 423, 433. For the farcy, 426. For a 
ſurfeit, 427. Of rye bread, 419. For a cold, 420. 
For the greaſe, 423. f | „ 
Drinking a little now and then neceſſary when horſes are 
on the road in hot weather, 106. N 
Dropſy anaſarca, deſcribed, 35 5. Cure, ibid. 
Drum of the ear, how put in motion, 86. Deſcribed, 8). 
Dutbing, good for horſe's legs and heels, 147. | 
Dun horſes deſcribed, 17. | 


Dung, that of a healthy horſe deſcribed, 149. Bad Dung, 
. 
EARS, deſcribed, 85, The organ of hearing, ibid, 
— Eating too much or too little, bad, 110. 
Elbaw of a horſe, 2. | 9. 3g 
Eprgi:ttis deſcribed, 3%. 7 
Epidemical fevers, 260. Cauſed by fau'ts in the air, ibid. 
Theſe faults deſcribed, ibid. 261, 262. Symptoms of it, 
2063. Cure, 264. e eee | 
Epigemical cold deſcribed, 294. Cure, ibid. 
Epilepſy or Fa lng Sictneſ, by ſome called the ſtaggers, 175. 
Cauſe explained at large, ibid, 175, 176, 177, 178. 
Idiopathic when it proceeds ſrom the brain, 178, Sym- 
tomatic, when the fault is in ſome other part, ibid. 
Their ſeveral cauſes, ibid. 179. A fit of -anepilepſy de- 
ſcribed, ibid. How diſtinguiſhed from the gripes, ibid. 


The 
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The cure, 180. The horſes hody muſt {= be Aan 


n, 181. 9 
Evididymes deſcribed, Gi bo] 
Euſtachian tube, the uſe of it, 90. Deſcribed, 87. 


Exerciſe the advantages of it, 121, 123. The p . 
time and manner of exereiſing horſes, 124. — wa 


after bleeding, 127. Want of it dangerous, 125. In 


the open air of great ſervice; ibid. Proper in obſtinate 
coughs, 286. Good for conſumptive horſes, 290. 
Eye the organ of ſeeing, 82, 221, 222, 223, 224. 
He. Mater, 209, wy 211, 212, 216, Ointment for as 
Eyes, 204. 
yes deſcribed, 82. Good ones how known, 86. Some 
defects of Ban how diſcovered, 86. Muſcles of the 
Eye, 34. Its orbit, 82. Its coat, 8 5. Its humour, ib. 
The diſeaſes of the Eyes, 18 207, 211, 215. 
Eye-Lids, their muſcles, 34, 82, 
He- Pits what, 1. | 
F. 
Alu ieee horſes deſcribed, 17. 
Farcy or Farcin, 344. Miſtaken for other diſeaſes, ib. 
Properly a diſtemper of the veins, which appear like ſo 
many cords, ibid. The ſymptoms of it, ibid. The 
prognoſtic ſigns, ibid. Sometimes epidemical, 346. 
Its ſymptoms, ibid. Peſtilential farcy, ibid. Mild 
Farcy cured with bleeding and exerciſe only, ibid. Mo- 
derate farcy, its ſymptoms, ibid. Worſt fa:cy, its ſymp- 
toms, ibid. Young horſes with fleſhy heads ſubjc& to it, 
ibid, Its extraordinary ſymptoms, ibid. The cure, 347. 
The ſymptoms when it appears firit in different parts, 
348. The cure, 349. More effectual topics than 
Gibſons, 350. How to diftinguiſh the farcy on the 
paſterns from the greaſe, 35 1. Excellent balls for the 
farey, 353- Water farcy. See Dropjy. 
Fat, where it lies and its uſe, 48. 
Fear ful horſes of little value, 8. 
F.eding of horſes, obſervations concerning it, 112. 
Felling its organ, 80. 
Feet, their defects, 8. A thin or weak ſoot, 7. A very 
hard or ſtrong foot, 8. Narrow heels, ibid. A good 
5 | oi foot 
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foot deſcribed, 7. Bones of the feet, 31. | Diſorders 
of the feet, 7 Muſcles of the feet, 465. 

Fetloch of @ hoiſe, what, J. 

Feiloel. Joint, which, 3. | „ 

Feuers, 235. Its general effects, ibid. Horſes of all ages and 

in all places ſubject to it, ibid. The formal cauſe of 2 
fever, ibid. The material cauſe, 236. The ſalutar/ 
aſſiſtance of nature not to be diſturbed, 2 17 

Fever ſimple, conſiſts in a quick pulſe when all the parts are 

ſound. 237. Generally owing to a ſuppreſſed perſpira 
tion, ibid. The ſymptoms of it, 238. The cure, 
ibid. | by | . Ay, ; 1 N 

Fever inflammatory, what, 241. Deſcribed, ibid, Indi- 

- cations of cure, 242. Cure, ibid, 

Fever, low, putrid, and malignant, 250. Deſcribed, ibid. 
Cauſes, ibid. Diagnoſtie ſigns, ibid. Prognoſtic ſigns, 
251. Cure, 252. The danger of not being aware of 
It till too far gone, 253. When highly putrid how 
known, 257. Signs of death, 258. Of recovery, ibid. 

The management of a ho ſe after recovery, 259. 

Fevers epidemical and contagious, 260. Bad air the cauſe, 
ibid. Bad graſs a cauſe, 263. The ſymptoms of it, 
ibid. To be cured like a low putrid fever, 264. 

Fibres deſeribed, 21. | 

Films of the eye, 207, To be removed in the ſame man- 
ner as ſpots, 209. ; | 

Firing, the method of it, 165, The manner of firing a 

'  bone-ſpavin, 364. Firing, the principal method of 
curing a ring bone, 357, Proper in the cure of a 

ſplent, 369. The ſhorteſt way of curing windgalls. 372. 

Fiftulous ulcers deſcribed, 389, How to cure them, ibid. 

Fiftula in the withers deſcribed, 401: The cauſes, ibid. 

No repellents ue when the tumour ſucceeds a fever, 
402. How cured when finuous, 404. How and when 

. the abſceſs is to be opened, 403; How managed when 
the bone is ſoul, 404. How cured when the ulcer i 
foul, 403. | | 

Flanks of a good horſe deſcribed, 11. 

Flea-bitten horſes, 18. 

Fleſh; pannicie deſetibed, 48. 

Funds, 25. | | : . 

Feal-Teeth, which, 4. Foal ſhould run with his dam 

4 whole 


1 
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a whole year, 140. ' Should be houſed. in winter, 141. oY 
When it will be beft to break them, 142. 

Fumemtations, neceſſary in ſwelſings, 358. Of ſingular {SF 
uſe in wounds, 383. Uſeful after rowels, 83. For | 
wounds of the eyes, 214. For windgalls, 370. For I 
the blood-ſpavin, 373. For ſtrains, 403. | F 


INN. DE X. 


ah os invigorates the blood and wor gh the folids, 
Good for the worms, 307. 

gal x horſes differ from thoſe of a vorarious appe- 
tite, 292. 

Friftim: with a hair cloth good in diſeaſes of the nerves, 186. 

Friar's balſam, how to make, 109. | Good for ' rawnels of 
Any part, 109. ; 

Fretfulneſs, a bad quality in a horſe, 13. e e de ; 

Fretful horſes, not fit for bufineſs, ibid. e e 

Frog of the foot deſcribed, 3˙ „ e | 

Frontal bone, 28. 

Fruſh of the foot deſcribed, 3, 449. 3 20 RR 

Frujhes running, deſcribed, 411. How cured, 412, 

Fundament, its muſcles, 39. 


— 


. 8 
Gute or Bite its nature and W 4 
Gall-pipe or hepatic duct, deſcribed, [7-8 nose 
Garlick, uſeful to open t che lunge, 280. Good i in a oy 
wind, 285. | 
. Gaſceign or Thigh deſcribed, 3 3. e 
Gelding in what manner, performed, 165. | 
Generation of horſes, ſome cautious obſervations and direc- 
tions relating thereto, 14 . 
Genital parts of a horſe; 62. | ; 
Gibſon, miſtakes of his, 238, 247, 255 ry 2772 1280 f 
298, 303, 304, 315, 320, 322, 330, 334. Praiſed, 


59, 

G dels 392, © Proper! an iriflammiation'of the 
pituitary membrane, ibid. The different periods how 
diſtinguiſhed, Ibid. The principal ſymptoms, ibid. An 
inſectſous diſeaſe, 393. Sometimes cauſed by ſudden 
cold, ibid. F umigations ſometimes proper, 394. Like 
the ozena in men, ibid. Method of cure, ibid. Gib- 
bz, opinion about it, 395. Runnings of the hoſe 

| * nct 
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not the glanders, 396. Theſe runnings may be diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed by the names of the pulmonary glanders, the 
. waſting glanders, the ſtrangle glanders, and the  farcy 
Gland or Kerneli deſcribed, 23, 99... Their uſe, ibid. 101. 
Divided into conglobate and conglomerate, 90. Fluids 
th ſeparated by the conglomerate glands, 101. — — 
lands ſerve to ſecrete the lymph, 0 . 
Glaſs-Powder for a haw in the eye, 209. 


% 


Glaſs of Antimony cerated, recommended in violent fluxes, 


314. yr | 5 

Glaſſy humour of the eye, 85. 

Globe of the eye compoſed of membranes and humours, 83. 

Gly/ters, their ſeveral kinds and uſes, 160. Their ingre- 
dients,. ibid. Emollient glyſters, ibid. Purgative 
glyſters, ibid+ Strengthning glyſters, 161. Sedative 
glyſters, ibid. Aſtringent glyſters, 162. Nouriſhing 
glyſters, ibid. How glyſters operate, 163. Proper 
hay in the ſtaggers, 174. Emollient in the falling 
ickneſs, 181. Antiſpaſmodic in convulſions, . 187. 
Opium good in theſe laſt, ibid. Emollient in the 
lethargy, 190. Cooling in fevers, 240, 243. lu a 
pleurily, 246. In a looſeneſs, 3 13. For an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, 329. Diuretick and ſedative, 


(6538381154449 oat att zug en 
ler Pipe preferable to a ſyringe, 1638. 
Graſs and hay, a low feeding, 1 11. Short graſs the beſt, 

118. Rank kw bad, ibid. Spring graſs good for 
broken winded horſes, 118, Marb graſs good for many 
"diſeaſes, ibid. Co Oo Wd 
Oo occaſioned by the careleſsneſs of thoſe that look 
after horſes, 413. Method of cure, ibid. Difficult to 

cure when the legs are pen- feathered, 415. 
Grey horſes e 1 | * | 2 8 

Gripes, the ſeat of this diſeaſe, 294 mptoms of gripes, 

| ib. | Proximate cauſe, ibid. cls, ibid. Crib-biter 

moſt ſubject to this diſorder, 295. Method of cure, ib 
How to know when the pain 18 removed, 296. Dry 

\_ gripes or ſpaſmodic colic, always attended with coſtive- 

Beis, ibid. Eaſily cured by emollients, ibid. Danger 

of miſtaking an internal inſtammation for the gripes,297- 

This laſt how cured, and diſtinguiſhed, ibid, yes 
wi 


: * 


# 
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with looſeneſs and the dung of a natural colour never. 
dangerous, 208. | 

Griftle'or Cartilage, what, 22. \ | wht 

Gullet deſcribed, 39, 51. © 

Gutta Serena deſcribed, 106. It is a alt « of the OY 
nerves, ibid. The nature of viſion explained, 197. 
The cauſe of this diſorder, ibid. Spurions gutta ſerena 
how cauſed, ibid. External cauſes of the gutta ſerena, 
198, No hopes of cure in an old hore, ibid. The 
cure in all difficult" caſes, ibid. How to be attempted, 
198. Cinnabar balls good in this — 192. 

Guts deſcribed, 39, 51. 


* 


* 


H. 


4 Lire receleth; 8550 to it the parts with i ai eaſe of the 
1 ” nerves, 186. 

Hair, ow Kallen in different ey of the body, I. Its * 

Hom, deſcribed," 3. eee 

Haunches, deſerided,” „ pg 

Haunch- bone, which, 3 

Haw, a fleſhy excreſcenice of the eye, dekeribed, 299. The 
cure, ibid, A powder with glaſs to deſtroy it, ibid. 

Hay, muſt ſweat before it'is fit for uſe, 112. The beſt part 

| >. burnt hay good fodder, ibid, Short hay better than 

II 

Hoy 18 04 and qualities, 111. Which bay the beſt, ib. 
New hay only fit for labouring horſes. 112. 

Hay and graſs land lowfeeding, 111, Bad hay makes a 
horſe become poor, 114. 

Head of a good horſe deſcribed, q. 

Head, its bones, 26. M aſcles, „ 

Health, ſigns of it in horſes, 126, 0 

Hearing the ſenſation of it, how excited, 89. Ear, the 
organ of hearing, 86. 

Heart, a deſctiption of it, 38, 64. Its uſe; 66. 

Heel of the hock deſcribed, ;. 

Hemiplexy or more properly Mix a ſpecies of the 
palſy, 193. Deſcribed, 194. Not worth while to at- 
tempt a cure, ibid. 


Hepatic duct deſcribed, 55. þ 5 
| erbage, 
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Lia 1 the moſt MAP for Kling horſes _ 


ide deſcribed, 2 


Hidebound horſes Lene, 508 "This 1 logs 
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the ſymptom of ſome Mete, iid ee 
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lemerrhages n pt, 418. 


21 


deſcribed, 3. Hock By SY * Oh * 
oof deſcribed, 3. The hoof ton nn, 
oofi of what Acker. 2 8. 
* Coat of the e 

white, e 


© Cr 1 


120 b . mp begpmne gun 


it with bring. 
water, 211. wy e236) NI. E 
Hough deſcribed, 3. Re | 
Horns of a mare's womb, 62: ' 1 


ne" the names of his external parts, r. tris = how 


Fei tent. ennie ofa nan en a" Treat 
ment © of a running horſe, 136. WMatoniy of a hoſes 120. 
The ſolids, 21. TOs, . Bones, catilgges, and 
ligaments, 2 26. Muſel es, 3 lateguments. 4 Con- 
tents of the abdomen, 495 2 of ige cheſt or 
thorax, 62. Brain, nerves, and five ſenſes, 69. Uſe 
of the brain, 77. The diſpoſition of the arteries and 


-, 7 veins, 91. Glands- and 1575.5 veſſel 1.99. Horſes 


on the road how managed, 105. 7 ment ol horſes 
to prevent diſe fes, 92 | Diet hortes, the different 


1 ts, 112. Horſes ir lade with,ſtaring coats 
0 be turned out to 9 or * ſalt . 


4 1 Erog juſt F EE a;fit ol , fickneſs hpuld.be 
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nt to g rles, 124. 
Tumaurs, St Fe 905 ye, which 2 8 * , 


2 22 arteries, 94. 
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Fo deſcribed, 356. 1 vl te, 55 


aundice or Yel/ows, 117. Dizgnoftic "fans 1 its,pto- | 
ceedin g:from. 79 inflammation of the liver, ibid. Either 
idopsde or ſymptomatic, and ſor e cxitical, ibid. 
. - Cauſe,of the idiopathic always in the lier, 318 7 5 
.of 1 it, ibid, Mediate cauſe of the jaundice, 2 Prog- 
noſtics of this diſeaſe, ibid. Cure, 320. Ah mi 
kind caſily cured, 323. 
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pee uns. < . Tg is. i 
Inflammation. o a Hoa 
5 3 pleuriſy; ibid. How u 


— fam fb: Abd 8. . Turns 0 in . 
bn without timely "x" ee | | 

Infuſion for molten 1. % e 

2 42 Dale, his «xj anc of the ee wm Wl or 

Inflep deſcri n f 

Intertaftal muſcles, 38. 

— ke. and gill derided 39. 
inal or guts, 3 

Icis e the eyeideſaribed; 84. 

r Veins.on ef ourkde of the amet, moſt commonly 

opened in all caſes\which tequite bisecing, 95. 

Ives or . has + pe with tue 

. | | 


i % 2 1 
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23 or lia "NPs 
Kidney: deſcribed, 5B. Thar as | Horn * 
ſtrains of them, a4. The cauſes, 5 


dpi. of theſe diſorders, hid. ease, 32 3. 63; Gar, 


Knee of ahorle; what, 2. 
Knee, the bones * Strains of. them how cured, 105. 


8 * 7 3 l 


7.4 :hrymal gland, 102, 4 

Latteal, or Milly Veſſels deſctibed; 24; 53. 

Lamengſ in he fle, whirlbone, and hip, 406. Cure, ibid. - 
Lampaſs deſcribed, 235. Should be left to itſelf, ibid, - 
Lapis Calaminaris, in diſeaſes of the eyes, 203. 
Larynx and its muſcles deſcribed, 35. 


Laxative medicines, 1 53. They operate more gently than 
purgatives, ibid⸗- 


Purge, 200 . To keep a borks's body opt 2045 
m. 372. 


„ 27. 
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Lax deſeribed, 410. Continuing for ſoine time is a ſcour- 
ing, ibid. Cauſes various, ibid. Prognoſtics, 111. 
Cure, ibid. When attended with a fever, not to be 
promoted nor ſtopt, 312. Violent, I be cured with 
opiates, 314- Habitual ſcouring _ g horſes to be 
. cured by diet r — 5. But if violent wr 
. aftringents, 316. ax ſucceeding a ſurſeit to be left 
to nature, ibid, When owing to an inward e 
© admits of no remedy, ibid. How known, 317% 
Lead- colour ed horſes deſcribed, 17. 1 UA cad * * Fe | 
Leg, its bones, 30. Muſcles, 42, 43s 449 43. 
Lethargy, its cauſes, 188. Symptoms. of it, 189, - \ When 
curable, ibid. When incurable, ibid. Ho the cure is 
to be attempted, ibid. When the eyes look red, bleeding 
is neceſſary, 190. A cephalick drink in this caſe, ibid. 
A proper ſneezing powder, ibid. Ball to A the 
cure, 191. A proper laxative purges ibid. Sn 
Ligaments e Gr gr Ps | HE) 
Lime-water, or profuſe ſtaling, 25 
Liniment for Eder of the nerves, 186. Fe or the » pal, 
195. For a ſpot in the eye, 208. For ſcars and cica- 
trices of the eyes, 225, For the Farcy, 349. For a 
CO 8 0 back ſinews, 421. To make the 
DM $1. 1h 5d hedirgieb'F * 
Lind, ou The ſame a8 a Momme, which fee. 
Lips, their muſcles, 3 t-. 04 Pech haflicdy wy 
Liver deſcribed, 5 or Its uſe, $5* igt ad: 208; art 


Log wood a good, ingenit.in a ooſeneſs, 34 3 re 
Laing, their muſcles, 37-1” FITS <9 ade Intro OK 
Lotion repelling, 414. -1ritivg 
Lower-belly,/its muſcles, 37, ke content 4% erh 
Lungs or Light deſcribed, 66. Ii 
Lympha, its uſe, 12, 185 "a 1 l 5 wk 
Lymphatic glands, i. * OR 
Lymphatic veſlels, Wen in arteries, and veins, 23 

c ha VEN ib ite $6949 þÞ eee e N we” 
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I ee, Auel 407. Their cure, ibid. Atze 
Aalig nant 5 See Feuern. M4 ING t 
Mets, agement. of a horſe on the road, 105. a uf 
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Mane ofa borle, 1. I, A goods dr 10 dins 
Mange, à cutaneous diſeaſe, its ſymptoms, .. 342. "May 
come by infection, ibid. Cure, ibid. When: it has con · 
1 for ſome time; mercurials muſt be . inward- 

| x 343+ 15%; 

| ay, in a horſe's ood, 64 When geen. Artificial 

13 marks made by dealers, 5 (Nj 15 I Hit; of i 

Markham's cordial ball, 231. F ', 


as 


Marks of horſes; ſuch as Cry bas a ip ig. Ns 


Marks of horſe's legs and as TH Tee 10 
| Marrow deſcribed, 22. | | 2 55 "WE 
_ Mediaſftimim. deſcribed; 63. K das 7 r bin on 

Madulla oblongata deſcribed” 74. N = 


Medullary fubſtance of the brain aired; 71. * 
Membranes deſcribed; 22. Fheir uſes, bid. 18 
a YG TS Tbeir uſe, 885. 1 1 99 P 
, Membrane common of the muſcles, 23. Kar W 
Mercurial ointment for the Ives or Vives, 27 2. 'Mercurial 

ball for an aſthma, 278. F 


Maden dulcis, good for hidebouad ork, n r. For 


2 r 

Mifouey eſcnbed, 2. my 195 

Matallic ſubſtances of "a kind wy for ode . 
ts uſe, 69. 27 8 


Midriſf deſpribed, 68 
part hard to be known, n oe 

Hil Phy veſſels deſcribed di e 1 
xture for the farcy, 3400 350% 352. tos — 
359. For the glanders, 395, For the hy fila of e 
400. , For the mange, 437, 433. For a fiſtula 

. 2 — t . horſes, 360. Symf of 
olten greaſe,” inci 0 5 . Symptoms 
it, ibid. The cure, 361, 24 e. 

| Meon-E yes, Why ſo 6 Wh, 200. When this diſorder: is 
flight, ibid. It ſometimes returns periodically, ibid. 

_ Attacks, a horſe paſt five and coming ſix, ibid. The 
ſymptoms, ibid. The ſeat of this diſeaſe; 202,” Prog- 
nofticks, ibid. Signs of recovery, 202. Signs of a 
cataract, and it terminating in blindneſs, ibid. Core, 
203. Outward — ook 2 ph yt generally 
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| W of deſcribed, 23. Bo. | 


lips, ibid, Of the j jaw, dork AN 
the head or CH a. of the 

36. Of the cars, "Gr he bead fck hu 
Of the back and W Of the brennt, ibid Inter- 
coſtal muſcles, 38 Wat of the anks,; 30. Ot the 


ſhoulders, 40. f the 1 50 Sh 42, 4 +441 55 
443- Ofthe ns — 1 : 


"i neh, 65 ES Ws 
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arr ow nee 3 ene 
incurable by bad heeft, ibid. © WM. * DING 

Near fide of a Ark which, „ Fi 
Neck,” its muleles, 38. 

Nerves, 24. Their uſe, ibid. Their diſtribution, 75, 70 

— ibid. Wer e wy ced from the brain, 75. 
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nor ſo cooling as barley Given IE 
to neglee their hay, i os DIY Ag horſes 
that * exerciſe, ibid.” How to elo ) — 116. A 
Forſe requires leſs water with oats than y tbid.. & 
Off. of a horſe, Wich, 4. „ ke 
Oil kor ſtrains of the finews, 446. 55 n 3 7 Ah 


Oil to cure the palſy, 195. 
Ointment forte ey 1182 224. 15 Foyt 4. For 


the farey, 348. 
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Peritoneum, a membrane which. Covers "the; gut: t defer qa, 
A dans Sole, — derived, 36. 
Phrenic arteries, 94. 

= 3 a tegument of we brain deſcribed, 77. hat, 


Piſſing of blood, 333. How known to proceed from the 

fre ibid, When of a dark colour with or without 

urulent matter it proceeds from the bladder, ibid. 
Bloody urine with purulent matter 2 ibid, 
Cure, ibid. When'fealed earth ü froper, i id 

Plaſter for the farcin, 26. 

Plate Vein, runs on the inſide of the fore leg, 97. Olen 
opened in lameneſs, ibid. 

Pleura, the membrane that lines the infde- of the cheſt de. 

- fcribed, 63. 

Pleuriſy, 243. Symptoms, ibid, Cauſe, 244. es 
of a pleuriſy and peripneumony much the ſame, ibid. 
Cure of both the ſame, 245. Bleeding largel proper, 
ibid. Unleſs the horſe be Jow or old, ibid. The cure 
may be compleated with the bliſtering, ointment, rowels, 
emollient glyſters, and balſamicks, 246. Purgin 
proper, 247. Management after the cure, 248, Flow 

cured when it terminates in an external 92 240. 
External pleuriſy, what, bi 

Poll of a horſe, 2. 

Poll-Evil, its deſcription ah Eten; 307. Oste ibid. 
Swelling of the poll from a bruiſe 250 cured, ibid. 
bo cured when inflamed; 398. How cured when an 

- abſceſs is formed, ibid. How cured when the matter of 
the abſceſs is of a bad colour, 399- How cured when 
turned to a foul ulcer; 400 

Panitics, warm, for the loins, 331. For the felling of 
the poll, 398. For greaſy-heels, 42 3. F or the "hay 
425. For a foundered horſe, e > 

Porus biliarius, or gall-pipe,'s | 

Powder to cauſe ſneezing, good i in the bin os For 
fevers, 436. In the gurta/! ſerena, 199: tangy 9s. Fo 
the eye, 209. Of glaſs for a haw in the eye; 209. Of 

cryſtal and ſugar candy for the ſame purpoſe, 115. Of 
alum and ſugar candy for the ſame putpoſe, 110. Of 
alum and ſugar candy to deſttoy proud fleſh ift the eye, 

„ 110. * an ulcer of Hetze 224. For a ſurfeit, 339. 


Prefuſ 


INDE & 4am 

in iſe Haling. See Diabetes. KD! ts i IS e 
hs 1 of a bbs horſe, 7. a e ee va, 
N ary artery here diſtributed, 92. 1 Fen mm 

Papa, their bad qualities, 154. 

Purges for horſes ought generall to be wild, 145: 85 
enter the blood, 141, 154. The manner of givi 

working them off, 157. Forms of purges, 1 59. 
Purges always do more harm than good, 145, 154, ps 

Purge for a horſe that wants exerciſe, 143. Frequent 
purging a bad practice, 145. Strong purges very ſel 

: neceſſary, 154. Directions how to give purges, 5. 

156, 157% A ptoper purge in an apo lexy, 170. Lo 
compleat the cure of convulſions, 188. Laxative purge in 
the lethargy, 191. Purge in the ives or vives, when at- 


tended with a fever, 272. In an aſthma, 178. In the 


colic and gripes, 295. Cooling and laxative in \the 
farcy, 347. See Balls, WS 
Ps of the eye, 21 5: 
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Petey of the hoof deſcribed, 3, 
kD uittor deſcribed, 211. How cured, ibid. 
Daickfi raph. how to be given for the worms, 30 5. 


R. 


R. of the face, 50 1. f 


Kat Tails, why fo called, 417. Deſcribed, ib. "Cur ib. 
Reans deſcribed, 


Renal glands or capſulæ atrabiliares deſcribed, 58. Their 


v4 } 


uſe unknown, ibid. 
Repellents improper in critical ſwellings, 357. 


Reft, proper for horſes every _— day on long j journeys; 
105. 


8 3 


Retina, a membrane of the « eye, 84. The immediate o. 


gan of viſion, ibid. 


Rhuharb, the beſt purge in « diarrhea, 313. | by Be 2 


Ribs deſcribed, 29. 


Reſin: us mene their effects miſtaken, 14 * h *. 5 
Roan horſes deſctibed, 17. 8 


Rowelling, when neceſſary, 164. In diſeaſes of the bead, 
ibid. In pleuriſies and internal inflammations, 165. 
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. Dangerous when blood is poor, 264 * 

Running horſes, their treatment, 1 37+. ” The beth e 
running horſe, ibid, Ho te 1 running Faber 
a heat, 146, How to manage W 

Rut of a borſe, what, 2. 

Rye-Bread drink for the greaſe, 4 419. GIO! 
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CALT marſhes, good for — in ede 118, 
ale, to make the hoof grow gin. 446. ws tha bo! 
432. | 
acks deſcribed, 410. How cured, ibid. 
Kalle ſometimes neceſſury in the poll. evil, 400. 
A -ckin deſcribed, 24, 47. Its uſe, ibid. 
atches, how to preſerve harte from them, 16 
Scouring. See Lax. 
Seminal veſſels deſcribed, 62. 191 watt 14.2 
Senſation, how excited in the wind, 79. | 
gr pam _ gs 82: ; 07 tearing how 
Excite | 
Shank of horſe, what, 2. 45 2125 al FS 16488 
Shank-Baone, which, 30. 41. The wei of th vn 9 
Shape, a good one deſcribed, 7. 
Share- Bones, which, 31. 8. Ia 9 BT 
Sheath.of a horſe, what, 2. Ne 
Shoulder-Bone, 30. Shoulder- blade hopes 4 ka 
of the Shoulders, 4. Shoulder fe rained, 
Shtreof « gpod horſe delerided 10," A thick Gower: 
1 a 2 10, 
ed horſe a n ne, ibid. z 
Simple fevers. See Fevers.. . N | AP 
Sinuſſes of the dura mater e 79... 
Sinuous ulcers deſcribed, ibed. 285, 
or Hide, of what co 
Hole of the ſkin, the — fo n + MOT 
$tell, the bones af it, 25. £3 * 11) 1 177 LENS 
Sluggfh horſes mayer) 1 87. £51 770 # r 
Smeiling, the organ of F 2] eie | 
Sneezing powder 1 in i he eib 08. lo the gut 
ſerena, 1799 · 1 9 


| it N. D MER 


Sy, aN = 94's. 
9 — ro 163. 2 5 1 g 
Spauin. Ses Nd and Bone Spain. 

Spinal marrow deſcribed, 76. ts ſubſtances "did. — 
ibid. Thirty- ſeven pair of nerves proceed ſrom it, 76. 

Spleen deſcribed, 57. Its. uſe, 58. 

Splents deſcribed, 369. The ſplents of colts and young 
' horſes ſeldom ant a remedy, ibid. The beſt method 
of cure when. they firſt are ibid, Mild Bliſters, 

dic fair for ſucceſe, 370 Ne e 2 

Selin hotſes deſeribed, 18. 

Stable, how to a horſe in it on a journey, rok 
Standing long in the ſtable without I bad for 
horſes, 120. Claſe tables bad, 135. 

$taggers, all diſtempers attended with . and falling 
down, ate all ſo called, 172. Moſt properly a vertigo, 
ibid. All Jiſcaſes of the brain attended with coltiveneſs, 
ibid. Sympathetic vertigo hom cauſed, ibid. The pri- 
mary vertigo how cauſed, 173. Symptoms of the Stag- 
gers, 22 173. When attended with ſpaſms of the 

upper part of the belly not eaſily cured, 173. The cure, 

174. vertigo from worms how to be treated, 17 5. 
Gallien ſbould not ver above tao mares in 6s, 140. 
Star, what, 18. Artificial made by jockeyo, R 
Karling- colour ad horſes, 18. 

Stile bone orkpes gals . Lameneſs 0 che lll, how 
. known), 408. „. Prater cooling applications, 

Stomach be, 57. leaſes . "he ee. 85. 

petite. 

Strains of ſeveral » 404+ Bart 8 

Strangles, a 3 heekin ee — 
265, Like the quinſey in men, ibid. Dyſeribod, i 
The cauſe, ibid. ys of its coming on, ibid} "Baſtard 
ſtrangles what, 266. Prognoſtic figns, ibid; The. cure . 
requires nothing but the of the ſwellinge, 
Bleeding in this diſeaſe bad. ſwelling not why 
opened before they are ripe, wid. The ſkin- 
away, alarming but nat dangerous, 268. When box 
ed with a malignant fever how: cured, 269. Vehonrug- 


ceſſary to open the ſwellings with rea 


- =Y 


474 IND E X. 
Strangury, 328. The cauſe of it, various, ibid. The « con- 
ſequence when the urine is entirely. ſuppreſſed, 329, 
The cure when cauſed by the — of the kidnies 
or bladder, ibid. Hot medicines dangerous i In theſe in- 
e 3 30. When 2 DG are ol uſe, 


co 


gu bal, how to cups; 405. | 

Strawberry coloured horſes eder 1 7. 

Snbclavian arteries, 92, 9 

Sublingual gland” the ſeat "of the ftranles in young horſes, 

102. 

Surfeits, 337- Owing to different cauſes, - 338. Symptoms 
of a ſurfeit, ibid. Prognoſticiſigns, ibid. Dry ſurfeit, 

what, 339. Cufe, ibid. Wet de cauſe and ſymp- 

| toms, 340. Curd, ibid. | 


Sweat turning to a foam, a ſign of a fi blood 128, Sweat 
... ſhould 3 like b d. — : 


Sweating much, a ſign of weakneſs, I $ o. Abatement of 
; ſweating, a good ſign, 128; 

Swollings, from external accidents, 5 

nene. bee r \ AAR 


. 


A 3 80. How the ſenſation of 
taſting is excited, Ä . 


Teeth, how diſtinguiſhed in a horſe, wy Their number, 5. 
* Neceſſary to n N 0 1 
Tempers of horſes, deſcribed, 12. He enn 
Tent for a quittor bone, 42. 
Tents, their bad effects. See 2 ö 
Teretes, a ſort of worms deſcribed, 308 307 wot yo out: 
Teſtes or ſtones deſcribed, 62. prot 
. Thigh-Bone, which 32 muſcles oft wee mY 
Tharacic artery, 99. a v7 
Thruſh; See Bb. 5 eh 
Thymus deſeribed G4. add Wee 
Nn, good for the worms, 306. vs be by Lu nt _ oy 
Tired horſe, how to manages fr 
Tongue deſeribed, du. The organ: of taſting; i ibid. TEE 
; of a ood! borſe deſcribed; 20.5 8 A He 


Tongue, muſcles of it, 8 1. Cautions about Hleodimy' under 
the tongue, ibid, 
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Topping of a. horſe, what, Nn SP ms #1: ; 77 
Trachea arteria, or 8 deſerided 7 £154 
Trunk, muſcles'of it, 37. OY 3 
Tu le of a EL. >; tio anne onion 
Tumours. See Critical Tumours. 
Tuſt or crooked teeth deſcribed, 5. How to know e 
age of a horſe by them, ibid. 
Tutty, good in diſeaſes of the eyes, 20 
W 
Irluiln, , ymphatcs WY 104. 
Van of the heart deſcribed, 65. 
Fares ulcers, what, 385. Their Prognoict 388. 
re, 391. EW 
Vas deferens deſcribed, 61. Its uſe, ibid. | 
Veins, their uſe, 95. Grow larger as they n near 
the heart. 96. Have no apparent motion, ibid. Have 
ſimilar valves, ibid. There is generally two veins ts 
one artery, ib. They have the ſame names as the arteries 
near them, ibid. Progreſs of blood in the veins, bid, 
Vena Porte deſcribed, 54, 98. : 
Ventricles of the heart deſcribed, 65. Of che Nin de- 
ſcribed, 72. — * 
Vertebræ or back bones. 8 
Vertigo is one ſort of the ſtaggers, 5 Primary vertigo, 
a diſeaſe of the head, 172. 2 vertigo, a 
dileaſe of the ſtomach and firſt paſſages, ibid. An obſti- 
nate coſtiveneſs attends this OY 73, , Symptoms, 
172, 173 Prognoſtics, ibid. 
Vicious horſe deſcribed, 12. 
Viſt no how performed, 85. The cauſe of eee viſion, 


. 3 


' N 


Fitrews hümdour of the eye, 85. 

Vitriol white, good in diſeaſes of the che, 205. An 9 
water made with it, ibi. | 

Vitrews zunge, of the eye, 85. 

Uker, what, 383. The different kinds, 155 Cas 
ibid. Pro e ſigns, 387. Simple.ulcer, ho cured, 
388. With With Pa 4% how cured, 389. Fiſtulops 
ulcers how cured, ibid. Ulcers with a Canes of the bone, 
bow 4 bid Pitrid ulcers how — 390. Ulcers 

with 


as ES | 
0 s « 


£ 


n 


1 DE x 
with callous lips, how cured, ibit, 39. Varicous x ulcers, 
how cured, 391. Cantervus a how cured” ibid. 


Small ulcers of the eye may be oured with a powd 
Florentine orris and ſugar hoover 207. Other. - wht 


the eye how to be treated, 219, Prognoftics of ul 
of the eye, 220. Nas eee don cured, 


| - - Areas n 
Urachus deſcribed, 6% ” mens. bh «© MING 
Utners deſcribed, 59. "ou 
Urethra deſcribed, bo Nb, ain ni ns! 31 £40 L dt n. 


Urine, ſeparated Nw this blood the kidneys, 39, 6 * 
Urine, hi of healthy Horſes a Wo, g 


aig FE 

Urine f fu 89 A See t ee oh phys ph 
1 15 hy or nur 5 Se 4 
We a membrafte $f the eye, 54. FRY 0 


0 iet, SN. "EL P18 2411 y Ate, 2 201801 wk 4 F 
# Dic intel W. 2. oy * $4 LIC 284 tig! 
* . 28:1 NN + tan . 
n A E. pen mot part good, ib. hs aa 
a wre rh eaſe; 415 Dee 
49. 3a iſe; 41 Za. Fog an | ö 
ba, a ag or A canker, 4293. dia race 2 
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Humour i 
x5 deſcrib( 
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the Wa 4 4 
atar 9 *r 81 3 IN ow th Ft 
. de Ext, 8 ia. I! 
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Wheat will p ur 10 70 at Es 110 
Win 2 7 5 15 
— ded til er ſeye 
- | 
282. 
— 12. 
Wiid-g a fatul 
"oi the un 


big "oY 4 fore · le 
— Miſes ibid. Windy ſwe 


"knve froma kick; belt repelled, 9. 


indy Swellings 
between 


1 N D E X. | 477 
between the mudcles of the hips, to be cured with inci- 
fion, ibid. Sooneft cured by l ibid. 41 

Wind-pipe deſcribed; 67. | 5 p 
Withers deſcribed, © +0 ; | 

Warms, horſes to Sa wh bobs eduaa 0 
' aſcatides, 299. © Bots defcribed, ibid.” ad worms 
deſcribed, 301. Afcarides deſcribed, ibid Guile of 
7 ibid. Bots are ſound in horſes i 

e, ibid. Bots ſeen in the 302. The pf 

ts in the ſtomach, ibid. Aſcari often voided in the 

| . ibid.” Signs that a horſe i is troubled with aſchri- 

des, ibid. Cure of bots im the ſtraſt gut ealy, ibid. In 

the cure of bots in the ſtomach, no time muſt be loft, 

303. Round worms render a horſe fliſpirited and in- 

active, 304. Beſt killed with bitters and moſaic gold, 

ibid, e aſcarides cauſe ſick fits, and make him grow 
lean, 305. May be killed as the former, ibid. 

Waunds, 376. The definition of a wound, ibid. It 
various cauſes,” ibid. Diſtinguiſhed into ſimple 
compound, 377. The en of wounds, pain, an 
hzmorrhage, convulfions, a palſ 2 an inflammation, a 
fever, ibid. Prognoſtics of wounds, 378. Slight wounds 
how cured, ibid. Grievous wounds, how known, ibid. 
Mortal wounds, which, ibid. Wounds have four ſta 
while they bleed, while they ſuppurate, while the 2 
grows again, and while th heal, 379. The cure 
of a wound, how begun, 380. The ſuture, how per- 
formed, ibi. Newer to be uſed unleſs the wound is 
1 ing, 481. Deep wounds, how to treat · 

ibid. ned wounds how to be treate 282. 
Wound, of the joints, how to be treated, 383. II 
cure of ſmall ſimple wounds 1. eaſy, ibid. | Gun- hot 
wounds, how cured, 384. The fever attending gun- 
ſhot wounds, how eured, ibid. 

Waunds of the Eye, eafily cured, 212... When they vil, 
not Hurt" the” — ibid. "How to Cd . 
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e ſigns, 1 
of N 320. 
Cure of 
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aundice is 


iſeaſe is, 
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„62. 
di: noſtic ſign 
ted in Sd liver, ibid, 
ice, 318... he mediate 
bid... 53 the firſt ſymptoms 
The colour of the dung to be 
the Jaundice, 320. Eaſily 
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